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PREFACE 

In undertaking this stady of conditioni in tbe United 
States in the flffy-year period after the Revolation, as 
wen through the eyes of English travellers, the author has 
attempted to produce a book which will be osefol and inter- 
eating alike to the stodent of history and of literature. The 
Rngliah attitade toward America has been Tarionsly and 
frequently determined; anch widely different worka, for 
instance, as Henry T. Tackenoan's "America and Ber 
Commentators" (1864) and John Qraham Brooks' "As 
Others See Us" (1908) are wedl-known examples of this 
type of intATpretative literature. But books of this kind, 
while affording much biblif^aphical material, usaally at- 
tempt to cover the whole field of foreign criticism of Amer- 
ica and are necessarily superficial in their discussion of the 
various phases of American life. It is this difflcolty that 
the present worfc attempts to obviate by the limitation (^ 
its subject. 

The bibliography of English travel in America, appended 
to this book, includes the works which were drawn upon 
by the authors. Tbe original spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization of the books of travel have been preserved 
in the titles and in the quotations throughout the book. 
While the titles were secured from mai^ fruitful source*, 
the most useful work in this connection was the bibliography 
of Professor Lane Cooper's chapter "Travellers and Ob- 
servers" in tbe Cambridge History of American Literature. 

Orateful thanks are due to Dr. Carl Van Dorra, Literary 
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Editor of The Nation and Associate in English at Colum- 
bia University, who soggested this study and who read both 
the. mannseript and the proof; to Professor William P, 
Trent of Columbia Univeraity, who read the proof ; also to 
Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, Assistant Profeesor of History, 
Colombia University, whose carrfnl criticism has been of 
great assistance. Acknowledgement mnst be made of the 
help given by the New York State Library at Albany, which 
generously lent its large collection of travel literature. The 
author ia indebted, too, to her sisters, Maude M. Benson and 
Katharine M. Bennett, and to her friends, Mary Loomis 
Cook and Dr. Buth Lansing, for practical aid in tjie inevit- 
able drudgery which a book of this kind involves. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER 
IN AMERICA 

1785-1835 



MOnVBS AND GEOGRAPHY 

Wb of the twentieth cestmy shall perhaps experience 
no modem equivalent of the attitade which prompted the 
Bnropean iotereet in America in the earl^ dajrg of the 
Bepnblie. If we coold, we should find the ontlook ex- 
tremely interesting. Seldom shall we witness snch a fas- 
cinating experiment in government in these sopbistioated 
days when the world impresses as as having been con- 
quered and re-conquered many times. Here was a startling 
venture in statecraft. The new nation was made up of 
a heterogeneous collection of more or less tmcolent colonies, 
each of which had already manifested a tendency to de- 
velop according to its own geographic and economic needs. 
The unassimilated confederation was staggering under an 
enonnous public debt, with no prospects of immediate 
resources. When ve add to these difScnltiee the great 
extent of territory, the disparity in race and language of 
the people, the lack of sympathetic religious and political 
relations, and the local jealousies, and survey the accumn- 
lated burden, we do not wonder that the question foremost 
in the mind of the American as well as of the European 
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2 THE EKQLISH TBATXLLXS IN iJflBICA 

■was, — what is to be the result of all thist or, how long will 
this TinioD lastt Some of the most interesting chapters of 
trav^ literatare at the time deal with this qnestiou of the 
fatnre of the Umted States. 

Many optimistic Enropean visitors saw in the young 
nation the nacleos of a fotnre world power — a power 
which was destined to engage in a death grapple with Eng- 
land for the sapremacy of the seas; others, judging by 
what they actually saw, foretold a speedy shipwreck on the 
rock of the slavery question, or of equal snffra^, or of 
the inability to populate such a vast tract of land. It 
was inevitable that, owing to the practical difficnlties which 
prevented an easy communication between Europe and 
America, ignorance of the real state of affairs should pre- 
vail, and that preconceived ideas should govern the attitude 
of many a professedly truthful traveller. When we re- 
member that even within the memory of our own genera- 
tion the European mind has pictured the Indian stalking 
in blanket and war-paint through the streets of our large 
cities, we are likely to look with tolerant eye on the over- 
drawn and often prtgndiced accounts of American life of 
more than a centory ago. Significant, perhaps, of the 
knowledge of America which prevailed in England im- 
mediately after the Bevolntion is a statement in the preface 
of a curious little book published in 1789 — "Historical 
Review of North America — by a gentleman immediately 
returned from a tour of that continent" (W. Matthews). 
"It is a country hitherto little known. The perfldioos 
French while they retained any power in North America, 
took every method to keep the English in ignorance, even 
by publishing false maps with false names and false ae> 
counts annexed to them ; probably (s^s Carver) the great- 
est part is entirely unexplored." * 

ilbttbnra, W., Pr«CM«, p. zir. 
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IIOTIVXS AND GBOOBAPHT 3 

At any rate, vith whatever eyes the European tourists 
surveyed America, sarrey it th^ did, and the bibliography 
of travel literature reveals an ever-increasing list of visitors 
to these shores, beginning directly after the BevolntinL, 
decreasing perceptibly during the war of 1812, and receiv- 
ing a new atiioTilation after the independence of America 
was fully established by the peace of 1814. As it became 
more and more evident that the United States was becom- 
ing a power with which to reckon, European ^es were 
turned westward more cnrionsly than ever. Correspond- 
ingly, books of travel multiplied and the list of works for 
the facilitation or the discouragement of emigration grew 
apace. Guide books for the new land were a natural 
consequence. Travellers vitally interested in some par- 
ticular form of occupation, — agriculture, trade, etc., could 
not resist the temptation to tell of the new and promising 
field for such ventures. 

The most obvious motive which led the British to seek 
America was relief from the state of affairs in Europe and 
especially in their own land. This cause operated leas 
immediately after the Bevolution than after the second 
war with Great Britain. In 1798, however, we find Isaac 
Weld writing in the preface to "Travels through the 
States of North America and the Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada": "At a period when war was spreading 
desolation over the fairest parts of Europe, when anarchy 
seemed to be extending its fr^htful progress from nation 
to nation, and when the storms that were gathering over 
his native country in particular rendered it impossible to 
say how soon any one of its inhabitants m^ht be forced to 
seek for refuge in a foreign land, the Author of the follow- 
ing pages was induced to cross the Atlantic, for the purpose 
of examining with his own eyes into the truth of Uie vari- 
ous accounts which had been given of the flourishing and 
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4 THB XNOLISH T&&TSLLEB IN AltZBIOA. 

faapp7 condition of the tJnited States of America, and of 
aBcertaining whether in case of further emergency, any 
part of those territories might be looked forward to as an 
eligible and agreeable place of abode." * 

The wars which were "spreading desolation over the 
fairest parte of Europe" had after-^ects which the Bntiah 
Empire was to feel more deeply than it did the conflict 
itself. Not only was England left with a war debt of over 
eight hundred and thirty million pounds, but she was 
forced to face and to solve numy domestic problems wbiob 
had been held in abeyance during the Napoleonic stru^les. 
Her ministry was inharmonious and weak ; her export trade 
was at a low ebb. The introduction of machinery and the 
establishment of the factory system were throwing thou- 
sands out of employment. The Com Law of 1815 was a 
rankling grievance ; the poor took to rioting and rickbum- 
ing, and although sporadic attempte at rebellion were 
checked, discontent was general. This condition of affairs 
accounts for the vast number of British emigrants who 
yearly sought American shores. In 1817, Henry Bradshaw 
Fearon was deputed by thirty-nine English fanuliea to go 
to America "to ascertain whether any, and what part of 
tbe United States would be snitable for their residence." 
In the "Introductory Remarks" to his "Sketches of 
America" he makes a significant statement in regard to the 
condition of affairs in England. "Emigration had at the 
time of my appointment assumed a totally new character: 
it waa no longer merely the poor, the idle, the profligate, or 
the wildly apeculative who were proposing to quit their 
native country, but men of sober habits and regular pur- 
suite; men of r^ection who apprehended approaching 
evils; men of upright and conscientious minds to whose 
happiness civil and religions liberty were essential; and 
■ Wold, Im«s I, FrafSM, pp. lii-lr. 
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XOnVBB AND ^BOGRAPET 6 

men of domestic feeling who wished to provide for the 
f Qtore and prosperity of their offspring. ' ' * 

In 1830, Joseph Pickering published a book called "In- 
quiries of an Emigrant, being a narrative of an Ei^lish 
farmer from the year 1824-30," in which he devotes his 
introdoction to the discusaion of the oaoses of emigration. 
"The first and by far the most prominent one," he says, 
"is privation and its consequent distress. The next, per- 
haps, is dissatisfaction under real or fancied political 
grievances; some few emigrate for a warmer, drier or 
healthier climate and others for no reason bnt a love of 
change." 

The best known examples of those who sought a new 
home for themselves, and who enconraged imitation of 
their own example were Morris BLi^beck and George 
Flower. Birkbeck was a Quaker farmer who decided on 
aceoont of troubles in England to emigrate to America. 
He inspired with enthusiasm his friend George Flower, 
who went before Bii^beck to investigate conditions. Birk- 
beck met Flower in 1817 in Vii^ia and together they 
made their way to the Ohio, and thence to the region of 
the lUinoia. Here they assumed responsibili^ for a huge 
tract of land, 16,000 acres stretching northward from the 
Ohio. Farms were laid out, cabins bailt, and emigration 
encouraged to a district which, by its proximity to the 
Mississippi Biver, offered infinite posubilities for the trans- 
portation of produce to the mailets of the world. Two 
optimistic books issued by Birkbeck in 1817 and 1818, 
"Notes on a Journey in America from the Coast of Vir- 
ginia to the Territory of the Illinois" and "Letters from 
Illinois" stimulated great enthusiasm among the discon- 
tented in England, and the "English Prairie," as it was 
called, was the scene of active colonization. It was also 
• F«kron, Introdnetory Semarka, pp. xl-dl. 
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6 TBS EHaUSH TRATBLLEB IN AUEBICA 

destined to become later the point of dispute in a literary 
war. It is quite natural that many of Birkbeck's emi- 
grants should have been disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, and equally natural that they should in that case 
have tried to prevent other people from following their 
unfortunate example ; on the other hand many considered 
the venture a successful experiment and were lond in their 
praises of it. WiUiam Blane, after travelling through 
Birkbeck's settlement in 1822, says, "While in Albion I 
read all the books and reviews that had been written both 
for and against this settlement. One traveller described it 
as an earthly paradise, another as a miserable, unhealthy 
swamp; the truth is midway between these extremes,"* 

Many travellers whose interest was not primarily philatt- 
thropic and who oared nothing for the cause of emigration 
in the abstract, nevertheless looked upon it in the light of 
their personal needs. Such a one was Thomas Cooper 
who, as early as 1794, eame "to determine whether America 
and what part of it was eligible for a person like myself 
with a small fortune and a large family to settle in — and 
having completely satisfied my own mind upon the snb- 
iei.-t, I left part of my family there and have returned 
(probably for the last time) to fetch away the rest.."' 

One of the most amusing accounts of those who sought 
a personal refuge from England's evils is that of the Bev. 
Isaac Fidler who, dissatisfied with ecclesiastical conditions 
at home, crossed the ocean confidently expecting to find 
an Episcopal benefice waiting for him on this side. He 
found not only that two years' residence was required for 
an alien to hold such a benefice, but that his secondary 

* Bbiw, WiUJMu, "An EicnnioD Througli ths United Btat«* and 
Cuutds. Daring the Temn IS2S-1823," p. 1S7. 

■ "Some luIormatioQ Respecting America, CoUeoted by Tbomaa 
Cooper, I«t* of Muuthevter," FrefMe, p. Ui. 
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HOnVEB AND BWOCatATST 1 

Bcheme of dissemmating knowledge of Sanscrit and other 
ancient tongues was not more practicable. His disgust 
knew no bonnda, and the resulting diatribe agunst Ameri- 
can stnpiditjr constitutes an interesting thongh unreliable 
sonrce of information concerning the conditi<»i of reUgiooa 
affairs in America.* 

A limited nnmber of trsTellers came to investigate cer- 
tain specialized fields of activity such as trade or commerce 
OT manafactnre. One of the most important and aatbori- 
tative of these visitors was John Melish, who in 1806 tried 
to open a line of cotton trade with Savannah, Oeoi^a. At 
the accession of Charles James Fox as the head of the 
ministry in 1805, Melish deemed the time ripe for friendly 
commercial relations between England and America, and 
embarked on bis new enterprise. Later, in 1812, he writes, 
" Having occamon to travel extensively through the interior 
of Georgia, I extended my remarks, and found an opinion 
forced upon me, that should the restriotions of commerce 
be of long duration, America would become a manufactur- 
ing country and consequently would be in a great measure 
independent of Europe. That opinion received strength 
and ctmfirmation during a residence in New York in 1810, 
whoi I was froitlessly employed in looking for mercantile 
emplojnnent." ' 

With the knowledge gained in a month's leave of absence 
from his ship in Halifax, Lieutenant the Honorable F, 
Fitzgerald de Roos of the Boyal Navy ventured to publish 
in 1827 a "Personal Narrative of Travels in the United 
States and Canada." His purpose was to inspect the 

■ "ObMfTfttioiu (m ProfeuionB, LIt«rtitim, Kkanen, and Emlgra* 
tlm tn the Uiiit«d Statw koA Cuutdk." B7 the Key. Iiuo Ildler 
CIBM). 

* "l^vala in the United State* of Amerieer in the Tean ISOS and 
1807, Mid I80S, 1810 Mid 1811." B7 John Meliah, I, Preface, ^ vUi. 
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THE ENGUBH TS&TELLZB IN AlCBRICA 

doc^ards with a view to establishing certain faets in 
regard to the American naTj, facta which he makes dear — 
namely, that the reports of the naval powers of the United 
States have been greatly exaggerated, that the new conn- 
try wijil never "cope with Great Britain in maritime war- 
fare — far less dispute with her the Dominion of the 
Seas. ' ' • 

A much more charming personality, a man blessed with 
a singular openness of mind, was John Bernard, a popular 
English comedian who became one of the first American 
stage managers. Driven from England in 1797 "by the 
failure of two or three managerial speculations and the 
patronage of an extensive circle of fashionable "aeqtfbin- 
tances," be aoi^ht a new field for the propagation of his 
beloved art. "On reaching Boston," he says, "I met many 
London acquaintances at the theatre there who varied in 
the reception they gave me. One said I had come too late 
by five years; another that I was a great fool to come at 
all ; a third, that as I looked a florid habit, there was every 
chance of my being packed in a black box before the 
spring. The better tempered cheered me in the way an 
army agent does a cadet in war time. 'The yellow fever,' 
said they, 'thins the Green Boom of at lea^ twenty every 
summer, so that inVa short time the field will be yoor 

Although it is true, as we have seen, that many of 
America's visitors came to her with a definite purpose in 
mind, by far the largest class was made up of those who 
were actuated by the same motives that impel many of us 
today to visit foreign countries — they sought pleasure and 

«8m De Root, pp. 218-219; Boardman (PrefM«, p. v) alio emnw 
lot oonunerdkl raaacma. 

* "Retroipeotloiu <4 America, 1797-1811." Bj John Bernard (edi- 
tlon of 1887), p. 23, also pp. 2S-86. 
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H0TI7IB AHD OXOOKiPHT 9 

tiie eratsflcatioii of their cnrioaity. How great that enri- 
omty Tvaa is difBcnlt to comprehend. Aside from the ioter- 
esting political experiment that Ameriea represented, there 
was also the novdt? of strange manners and costoms, the 
myvterj of the fast dying-ont race of Indians, the lore of 
unexplored depths of forest and prairie. Curiosity drew 
to Ameriea some of the most interesting of her commeuta^ 
tors and some of the most booted of her detractors. Actu- 
ated, at least in the case of many, by no serions purpose, 
they let their imaginations run riot, and the result was 
often a tale worthy of the Arabian N^hts. 

One of the most delightful embodiments of the spirit of 
adventore came to America in 1798 in the person of John 
Davia. Professedly literary in his inclinations, he wan- 
dered from New York to Soath Carolina, acting as tutor 
to earn his living. In his pedestrian travels he covered 
flfteem states, jotting down in his journal interesting 
though sometimes unreliable information about the people 
with whom he was asBOciated, and particularly, many facts 
concerning the literary conditions of the time. The viva* 
city of his descriptions, the spirit of the writer, and his 
racy mixture of fact and fiction mate the book a land- 
mark on the oftentimes monotonous road of travel liter- 
ature." 

In 1656, there appeared the posthumous journal of Fran- 
cis Baily, at one time pre^dent of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Baily had as a young man of twenty-two un- 
dertaken a tour of two years' duration (1796-7) through 
the unsettled parts of North America. Impelled by the 
spirit of adventure, he intended to make this journey serve 
as an apprenticeship to later travels, preferably in Africa, 
in the exploration of which he hoped to equal Mungo Park. 

lorrnveU of Four Tun wad ■ Half In tbe United 8tat«a of 
-AmeriM, Daring 17S8, 17DS, IBOO^ 1801, ud 1902." By Jonn DavIs. 
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Taking time to satisfy bis cariosity, he drifted leisurely 
throngli most of the explored regions of the Middle West 
and through vast tratits of virgin forests as velL Hia 
experiences are always interesting, some of them intensely 
80, aa for instance, when be passed from Pittsboi^ to New 
Orleans in an open bo^ occnpying in transit about fifty 
days and nights "not reckoning landings." " 

There are, in the history of travel in America, three or 
fonr eq>ecially notorioos names — notorious in tbe sense 
that they represent authora vbose acconnts of American 
life were either so scathing as to provoke ind^nation and 
frequent reprisals on the part of the natives, or so im- 
aginative that no value could be attached to some of their 
statements. In this latter class is the name of Thomas 
Ashe who, driven by cariosity which took the form of an 
interest in arcfafe<dogy, made a journey in 1806 in the 
T^on of the rivers All^beny, Monongahela, Ohio, and 
Mississippi As we thrill vritb anticipation while be is 
uncovering an Indian mound, or while we take with him 
the chute of the falls of the Ohio, we forget that he was 
everywhere advertised as an impostor, and that sucb mar- ' 
vellous descriptions, aa that of the falls of the Ohio in a 
thunder storm, bad little, if any, foundation of fact." 

If we consult a table of dates of travel in this country, 
we find, as has been said before, that there is a decided 
gap in the records of the years during which occurred the 
second war with Great Britain. As relations with the 
latter country became strained, travel decreased; especially 
is this true of the type now under discussion, that is, that 
undertaken from motives of curionty. In the six years 

u8«e BtUr, VnaOa, PnfBce, p. viU. 

M 8e«, for inBtuiee, Ashe, TboDUS, "T»veU in America P«rf omwd 
in 180e, ..." pp. 238-2S0. 
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MOTtVXS Ain> GaK)0&APHT 11 

from 1810-1816, there were few Englishmen who evinced 
enough temerity to travel in the United States for pleasure. 
Aboot 1816 or 1817, we see the beginnii^ of the great 
western movement which was destined to receive its first 
real check in the circumstances of the World War. 
The impetus was manifold; the removal of the embargo 
of 1807, the growing appreciation of the possibilities of 
the New West, and the increased facilities in the shape of 
canals and highways, led Europeans to torn to America, 
and drove forth the settlers already there to seek fresh 
fields along the Ohio and in the Misaiasippi valley. 

The imcertainty in the minds of Enropeans concerning 
the real state of affairs in the United States called forth 
Boch works as Bristed's "Resoorces of America" (1818). 
In it, the author discusses the varioos opinions of trav- 
ellers of all nations, their conflicting acconnts, and the troe 
state of affairs in various lines of activity, soch as com- 
merce, mannfactare, govemmmt, literatore, etc. Again 
and again were lovers of America forced to refnte in print 
what was published in London and Edinburgh, and if it 
was true, as even Captain Basil Hall admitted, that the 
Americans were uniformly forbearing in their attitude 
toward the discontented and fault-finding wayfarer, their 
patience often came to a sudden end when they were able 
to set down their grievances on paper. 

Lieutenant Francis Hall's book of travels in 1816 is one 
of the first s^ns of re-awakened interest in American af- 
fairs. After on extended tour through Canada, he entered 
the United States on the Niagara frontier, from which he 
penetrated through New York and Pennsylvania down as 
far as Charleston. His work is distinctive because of its 
oi^anization. It is no hastily scrawled journal, as are so 
many of the accounts, but adds to the separate chapters 
for the different localities appendixes in which such suh< 
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12 THE ENOLIBH TB&VELLEB IN AHKBICA 

jecta as aUvetr and traits of American character are dis- 
ctused folly and dispassioiiately.^* 

The next writer of any note, who enjoys too the added 
distinction of being the first Englishwoman who wrote 
down her impressions of America, was Madame Frances 
Wr^ht D'Amsmont, or Fanny Wright, as she was more 
familiarly known. She visited America in 1616 and again 
five years later, when she became interested in the slavery 
question and founded a colony of free negroes near 
Memphis. Her book, "Views of Society and Manners in 
America," a highly landatory account of travels throogh 
the East and Soath, appeared in London in 1821, 

It was in the second and third decades of the centary 
that pleasore-seekers began to visit America in noticeably 
large numbers, and at that time too, b^an in earnest the 
literary war between those who wrote acofSi^ly of Amer- 
lea and those who defended her. William Blane, who 
wrote a ^mpathetic account, came in 1822. Isaac Candler 
in 1824 published a "Summary View of America" in 
which he set forth concisely and clearly his observations 
during a trip through the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Southern states. His book met with praise from both 
English and American reviewers. Captain Basil Hall, a 
visitor in 1827-8, was the arch-traitor to .American hospi- 
tality in the opinion of those who had tried to endure his 
fault-finding during his leisurely journey with his family 
over most of the known territory of the United States. 
Around his booh, "Travels in North America in the years 
1827 and 1828," there sprang up a yoni^ growth of litera- 
ture that repeated or attacked his views. 

After 1830, the travel literature increased as rapidly as 
did the number of the curious. This is the decade of Mrs. 

uTHtTeli In Cttuda uid the United Stftt«a In 1816 ud 1817." 
By LiMtt Fiuols HaD. 
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Trollope, who journeyed ta the banks of the lUinoia os- 
tennbly from motives of the ordinary sight-seer, in reali^ 
for the benefit of a private bnsiness ventore. Her book 
"DomeBtie Manners of the Americans" was estimated by 
her son Anthony Trollope to be "the first of s series of 
books of travel of which it was probably the best and cer- 
tainly the best known." ^* In this period too, belongs 
Henry Tndor, an English barrister, who came to see the 
only qnarter of the globe he had never visited and espe- 
ciaUy to behold "the magnificent cataract of Niagara."" 
Appreciative accoonts of American life were written by 
Tyrone Power the actor** (1836), and by Harriet Mar- 
tineao, the latter of whom was welcomed everywhere as a 
celebrity. " Godfrey Vigne, an English barrister, in 1832 
came "alone, onbewifed and unbevehicled, as a man ought 
to travel, and with the determination of being, as far as 
an Englishman can be, unprejudiced." His intention was 
to see all he could of the United States in the space of 
about six months, and after reading his succinct, straight- 
forward, almost cnrt account, one does not wonder that 
be covered as much ground as he did in the comparatively 
short space of time.** 

It is impossible to individualize all the books of this 
class, especially those that were written in the twenties 
and thirties. Tet one hesitates to omit at least a bare 
mention of the bo<^ by such men as Charles Augustus 



w Tudor, Heniy, 'Vftmtlon of » Tonr in North Amerlett, in t, 
Scriea of Letters Written in tli« Tears 1831-2." (1834.) 

>• Power, T^Tonc^ "Impressloiu of America During thfYeuv 1833, 
IS34, and 1S3S." (I83fl.) 

iTMnrtlnean, Rarriet, "Sodety In America." (1837.) 

uVlgne, Godfrey, "Six Montiu in America." (1B32.) 
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Marni7, S. A. Ferrall, and Thomas Hamiltoii. Murray's 
interest led him to spend a sammer with the Pawnee In- 
dians in the r^note Missoari Territory;'* Ferrall 's long 
"ramble" of 6,000 miles -was ondertaken through the sheer 
love of noTelty,*** while Hamilton as an "independent ob- 
server ' ' seems to have fonnd in American institntions and 
experience only a dangerous precedent for possible imita- 
tion by Ei^land.'^ 

When we torn to the consideration of the motives which 
prompted these travellers to pnt down on paper what they 
saw and how it impressed them, we find that few were 
thinking of the writing of the book as a literary exercise. 
Many of them were careful to disclaim any pret^ise to 
literary ability, and there are indeed, very few whose ex- 
cellence of style is so marked that it dlHtracts oar atten- 
tion from the facts and the writer's point of view. It is 
amnsing to see how many of the authors have "yielded to 
the solicitations of friends," having kept their journal of 
travels with no thought of publishing it. So numerous 
are these modest writers that one is in a humor to appre- 
ciate a statement like the following with which Charles 
Augustus Murray prefaced his book: "It is very seldom 
that the journal of a traveller appears before the public 
nnaccompanied by a prefatory declaration that it was not 
his original intention to publish, and that he had been 
reluctantly induced by the importunities of his friends to 
inform the world of the extent and particulars of his travel, 
A statement of this kind meets with as much credit as the 
laboured impromptu of a wit: or the professions of dif- 

1* Mnmy, The Hon. Charles Auguitni, "TraTeli in North America 
DDTing the Teara 1834, 1830, and 1836." (1839.) 

ae Ferrall, 8. A., "A Bamble of 8,000 MUea throngh the United 
Slates of ^\mericft." (1832.) 

■^Hamilton, Ibomaa, "Uen and Mannara in America." <I834.} 
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fidence made by a practised speaker: as it ia a matter in 
-which the pablic are so little interested, I am surprised 
that authors shoiild take so mach pains in attempting to 
explain it. Most traTellers keep a record of the scenes 
throi^h -which they pass without having at the time defi- 
nite intentions as to poblication, leavi:^ their after-de- 
cisoos to be determined by circomstances; this ia generally 
the ease with persons who travel without any scientific 
object and is probably applicable to the following nar- 
rative."" 

Many Englishmen, having travelled more or less exten- 
sively with professedly onbiased judgment, felt that it was 
their daty to enlighten their fellow eonntrymen on the 
snbject of the evils of emigration. An enthusiastic detrac- 
tor of this ^e -was Thomas Brothers, who signed himself 
a rodent in the United States for fifteen years and who 
gave his book the beguiling title of "The United States 
as They Are, not as They Are Generally Described : Being 
a Cure for Badicalism." The American system of gov- 
ernment was his point of attack. Others exposed the 
faolts of American society and domestic manners, as Mrs. 
Trollope and William Faux,** the latter of whom was des- 
ignated by Blackwood's reviewer as "a simpleton of the 

first water, a capital specimen of a village John Boll, 

for the first time roaming far away from his native valley 
— staring at everythii^ and grumbling at most. ' ' '* 

The influence of these men was offset by that of a group 
of writers who looked at the United States through rosy 
spectacles and who encouraged emigration thither. Many 

MMnrrtiy, C. A., Frdaee, p. v. 

uPaux, William, "Hemonble Days In America." (Thwaites, XI, 

xn.) 

H8«e BlaOMeoo^t Uagatiint, XIT, 662, S60. (NOTenib«r, 1623.) 
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of these bad a fBvorite place of residence, the saperior 
advantages of which they enthusiastically set forth. 

Many writers had no other aim than to produce an ac- 
count of the unusual things that they had witnessed. 
Inveterate observers and travellers like Isaac Candler or 
Francis Baily tooh notes on "those things which attracted 
attention either by their novelty or importance," notes 
which were published later for their intrinsic value. Stnne 
made a special appeal to yoni^ people, with the hope of 
administering the wholesome pill of useful information 
disguised by the jelly of amusing or exciting adventures.** 
To many of the English travellers, publication was evidently 
a safety valve, the result of a natural desire to narrate 
their personal adventures or to publish their diaries or part 
of their correspondence. Especially is this true in the case 
of many of the women writers on America, Fanny Wright, 
Frances Kemble, and Harriet Martineau; it is also true 
of two of the most famous actors who visited America, 
John Bernard and Tyrone Power. 

By far the greatest number of travellers wrote to an- 
swer questions or to set forth the real state of affairs in 
America. Their name is legion; each purports to be tell- 
iug the absolute truth about what he has seen and heard, 
to be swayed by no prejudices, and to be desirous only of 
improving upon the accounts that have antedated his work. 
Some are favorable to America, some quite otherwise; in 
some cases the expressed determinatioo to tell the truth 
has a grim and sinister rii^ ; in others, the account is pre- 
faced by a relation of the shockii^ impositions regarding 
America already practised on unsuspecting Englishmen. 

IB See Wftkefield, PriicilU, "Ezcunioiu in Nortii America. Da- 
wrlbed in Lettera from a Q«ntlemui and Hit Tonng Compaition, 
to Tlieir Friendi in England." (1806.) Alma, a ctHnpilation by 
WilUam Bingkjr, ■fTravela tn Nortii America." (ISSl.) 
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That the majority of these writers -were sincere, one can- 
not doubt after reading their books, but the natural dia- 
position of the traveller often played an all too important 
part in determining his attitude. Though the length of 
the sojourn in America might vary from one month to 
four or five years, not even the most casual observer 
doubted his ability to pass judgment on what he had seen. 

The difficulty of dealing with this class of material is 
that it is almost impossible to reconcile the different views, 
to lend credence to a Blane and to a Fearon at the same 
time, for instanee, when each insists that he is telling the 
truth. When we torn to native books on the same subject, 
in an endeavor to justify some of these statements, we are 
still at a loss because of the prejudiced views of the sen- 
sitive American authors of the time. We hesitate to judge 
by instances of agreement of opinion on individual sub- 
jects discussed by several authors, but we are often obliged 
to take refuge in this unsatisfactory method of solving the 
problem. 

Let us suppose that our traveller has braved the dangers 
of a sea voyi^ of several weeks' duration, and has ar* 
rived in America with rather well-defined ideas as to what 
parts of this land he is to visit. He has, of course, taken 
this voyage in a sailing vessel and has to a great extent 
provided for hinueU en route, carrying with him enough 
'.'necessities" to dismay the soul of the modem traveller. 
He may have in mind as an objective a limited area of 
land where he hopes to find a home, or he may contem- 
plate a journey over tracts of thousands of miles, so great 
is the variation in the extent of land covered by different 
travellers. 

Usually the stranger landed in New York or at Boston, 
after passing the Newfoundland banks. A few had their 
first sight of the new world from the harbor of Savannah, 
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of Newport News, or of New Orleans, bat nearly all chose 
the more conventional ronte, onleas influenced by some con- 
sideration of trade or convenience. From New York or 
Boston, the main-travelled roads led of coarse westward 
and flouthward. The traveller by water resorted to the 
sloop or steamboat; the jonmey by land was perforce ac- 
complished by stages or carriages or on horseback, as before 
1830, when the Soath Carolina railway was boilt to be ran 
by locomotive, there were only spasmodic attempts at rail- 
roads equipped with wooden rails and operated by horses. 
When the Englishman landed in New York, he bad the 
choice of two alternatives : he might go np the Hadson by 
«loop or by stage coach, or he eonld take a boat to New 
Brnnswick en ronte to Philadelphia on his way to the 
soath and west. If he went north he usaally followed a 
beaten track, first to Albany, then across the state to Buf- 
falo by Btage or by canal boat. At the close of the Revolu- 
tion, tiie western interior of New York State was practically 
a wilderness. While there was water commanicatim be- 
tween Lake Ontario and the Hadson by means of the Mo- 
hawk River, the only road -in the state leading westward 
was the one which had been made by the Indians — the 
so-called Iroqnois Trail. The famous Oeueaee Road which 
still survives in the Genesee Street of several cities in the 
central part of the state, was built westward from Fort 
Schuyler, or Utica, in 1794 and was extended to Baflalo 
in 1798. The usefulness of this road, which at its best was 
very poor, was mnch diminidicd by the building of the 
Erie Canal, begun in 1816 under the direction of DeWitt 
Clinton. On October 26, 1825, the first boat, "The Sene- 
can Chief," passed from Buffalo to New York by water. So 
cheaply was freight carried, and so popular was canal 
travel that by 1836, the waterway had turned into the state 
treasury more than its cost Its contribution to tke pros- 
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perity of New York cannot be estimated.'" It was in- 
evitably destined later to be superseded by the railroad, 
bat dnring the period under discmsioD, the canal and the 
Genesee Boad were the two beaten paths to western New 
York. 

A visit was, of coarse, always made to Niagara Falls. 
This most popular landmark in American scenery impresBed 
the English traveller of the early nineteenth century much 
as it impresses as today. Some reacted to the sight pon- 
tively and enthasiastically, often prolonging their stay to 
view the cataract under varying conditions, others were 
mamfestly disappointed and did not pause to look the 
second time.*^ 

If the traveller wished to tarn back at this point, he 
could proceed eastward aloi^ the southern shore of Lake 
Ontario and thus to the waterways of central New York; 
if, on the other hand, a visit to Canada were contemplated 
he now crossed the border near Niagara. Approximate!} 
one-half of the English travellers included Canada in their 
itinerary. Some of these had a desire to visit the eom- 
paratively new and flonrishii^ colonies; others seriously 
weighed the relative advantages of these provinces and the 
States, as a place of abode. The visit completed, onr Eng- 
lishman nsoally proceeded down the St, Lawrence, over 
land to Lake Champlain, then to Lake Geoi^, and thence 
back to the Hudson, sometimes stopping at Saratoga 
Springs, which was for many years the fashionable sum- 

MSee Stiirr^, "A Tour Throngli Korth America" (p. 307), for 
» good ucotmt of the Erie CanaL 

It For aome deicripUons of Niagara Falls, lee the following: 
Harria, p. 185; Fowler, p. 138 ff.; Mrs. Trollopa, 11, 257-260; Power 
I, 301 ff.; Hall, F., pp. 141-147; D'Anumcmt, pp. 173-180; Board- 
man, p. ISe ff.; EaU, B., I, 177-213; Coke, n, 28-36; Hodgwm, I, 
342-346; Alexander, II, 143-146; Blane, pp. 390-406; Weston, pp. 
2S9-e«0. 
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mer place for the wealthy, not only in its vicinity bnt in 
the Soath as well. The Southern planter ia often reported 
to have lived with strict frugality dnring the winter 
months, that his family might make the greater impreesion 
dorii^ their summer stay at Saratoga or Ballston Spa.'* 

From Saratoga or from Albany the wayfarer, if he were 
BO inclined, conld visit Boston, travelling by stage or by 
privately hired carriage. Sometimes he took short side 
trips into the White Mountains." His ronte from Boston 
nsually took him sonth through Providence, New London, 
and New Haven, finally bringii^ him back to New York. 

Only those who were limited in time or who perhaps in- 
tended to spend some time in Canada, content^ them- 
selves with this short jonmey. If curiosity did not carry 
one as far as the Mississippi, at least it often took one to 
Philadelphia, and eHpecially to Washington. To visit these 
cities, one usually embarked at New York on the Philadel- 
phia boat which descended the bay, turning westward into 
the strait that separates Staten Island and New Jersey, 
then into the Baritan River, and so to New Bronswiek, 
where stages were taken to Philadelphia via Trenton.*** 
Failing this, one might take the boat from New York to 
Perth Amboy (m the Jersey coast, from which there was 
a stage line running to Philaddphia. Baltimore was 
reached by what Melish in 1812 called "land and water 
stages."*' Later it was possible to go entirely by water. 
Thirty-eight miles from Baltimore lay Washington, the 
focus of several coach lines. No sightsseeing tour was com- 
plete without a visit to Washington's tomb, in which the 

■* For 6u«togs, Me Hall, B., II, 24-20; Power, I, 482-424) TdiIm, 
I, 188-lM; Unmy, I, 62; Bhirreff, pp. S7-S8. 
**8e4 for liutuc^ Tudor, I, 412 S.; CAe, U, 14S-1S3. 
wBlue, p. 14. 
tiHelidi, I, m. 
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rtraager, hj the way, was invariably disappointed.** From 
Wasbii^toii, the beaten track led sooth, tiiroagh Richmond 
to Charleston. Often the traveller tamed aside to visit the 
Natnral Bridge. In a few instances, as in the case of 
Lambert in 1806, the journey was made by water from 
New York to Charleston, bnt the favorite route wag over- 
land by stage. Apparently he who penetrated as far Boath 
as Charleston more often than not projected a jonmey 
across Georgia toward the Mississippi. In that case, he 
went to Savannah, nsnally by boat. We are given an ac- 
eoont of snch a voyage by James Stnart in 1S33. "Th» 
voyage to Savannah may be said to be entirely inland, the 
coarse for a considerable space passing throngh no less 
than sixteen rivers, some of thnn not mnch wider than the 
boat itself . . . and in other places beii^ at sea behind no 
less than thirteen islands. Several of the cnts from river 
to river were made by the British daring the Bevolationary 
War in order to facilitate the conveyance of military 
•tores." •• 

From Savannah, a stage and horseback roate led across 
a comparatively unsettled country of swamps and pine 
forests to New Orleans. The last stage of this journey 
eoald be accomplished by boat from Montgomery, Alabama. 
Safely arrived at New Orleans, the wanderer entered npon 
an easier route to follow. The Mississippi opened to him 
areas of thousands of miles ; he might ascend as far as the 
month of the Ohio, or he might, like Miss Martineaa, enter 
the month of the Comberlasd River and explore the Ten- 
nessee and Eentncky r^on. Very few English travellers 

MFor ramaika on WHUnfton's tomb, m* the foUowingt Flneh, 
p. EIS; Tndor, I, 68; Hodgaon, I, 14; Hall, F., p. SOS; MiuT«y, I, 
106; Coke, I, 100. See kbo North Jnwrioon Rnitvr, ZIX, 120, for 
detowe of tke tomh. 

•tStaart,!^ 7S. 
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vent b^ond the Trestem banks of the Mississippt In 
1809-11, John Bradbnry, in search of natural history speci- 
mens, followed the ooorse of the Missouri for some distance 
and retomed to St. Louis after a not very successful ex- 
pedition. Blaoe and Latrobe visited the pruries around 
St. Louis, but did not go far from the river. Generally 
exploration, as far as the English were concerned at least, 
confined itself to the east bank of the river. 

We have the record of only one English traveller who 
venttired to penetrate into the forest wilderness north and 
northeast from New Orleans. The scientist, Francis Baily 
(1796-7), having descended the Missisaippi, intended to 
return by the same meana, but as there was no boat for 
some time, he became impatient and set out on horseback 
tfarot^h the wilderness. After great difficulty and many 
exciting experiences, he reached Knozville and from there 
took his way over the Cumberland Mountains. 

From the mouth of the Ohio, the way stretched eastward 
to Pittsburg and the road across the Alleghanies. This 
was the route uaoally taken, thot^h a few travellers went 
either by a more southern roate from the Ohio to Tii^inia, 
or north to Lake Erie, and then to New York State. A 
stage ran from Sandusky on Lake Erie to Cincinnati, a 
distance of ^out 200 miles. The use of the Great 
Lakes belongs to a later time when steam navigation was 
more nearly perfected, though Harriet Martinean took the 
trip from Builalo in 1837. Patrick Shirreff, in 1835, used 
the lakes to cross from Canada directly to Detroit on his 
way to Chicago which, though at that time it was a hamlet 
of only 150 wooden hooses, was already the subject of 
brilliant prophecies for the future.** 

A choice of several routes was offered to the traveller 

who wished to go west from Pennsylvania, Maryland, or 

MSUzrdr, p, 224. 
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Virginia. He could go tbroagh New York State to Buf- 
falo, then bjr steamboat on Lake Erie to Sandnsk^, and 
from there cut across by stage to the Ohio RiTer, One of 
the favorite projects of this period was the building of a 
canal between Lake Erie and the Ohio; the realization of 
this dream, which later materialized, opened a complete 
watercourse between New York and New Orleans. The 
Ohio Biver was obviously the most important factor in 
travel routes to the west. All roads led to "la belle 
rivi&re, ' ' as the early Frendi settlers called it. A. B. Hul- 
bert in "Historic Highways" emphasizee the fact that the 
western movement was by river valleys ; throngh the most 
important of these, the Ohio, there passed for half a cen- 
tnry & great stream of travel that chsnged materially the 
future history of the country. 

Beachii^ to the Ohio from the east was an ever-increas- 
ing number of roada. Three or four represent the favorite 
routes and were most often taken by tbe traveller or 
emigrant to the West. All of them were or^pnally Indian 
trails which had been widened by the passing of pack trains. 
The oldest of the thoroughfares was a trail called Brad- 
dock's Boad. This was first opened by the Ohio Land 
Company and was utilized by Washington in 1755 on his 
way from the upper Potomac to Fort Dnquesne, at the 
behest of Gov. Dinwiddle. This ronte was widened by the 
unfortunate Gen. Braddock, who marched over it to defeat. 

A more direct route, however, and one at the present 
time taken by the Pennsylvania Bailroad, was the tom- 
pfte called "Forbes' Road," built in 1758 under the di- 
rection of General Forbes, whose experiences are worthy 
ol being incorporated in a romance. This road became the 
great military highway to the West daring the Revolu- 
tion. Afterward, it was improved and for thirty years 
was the main thoroughfare across the mountains. Most 
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of the travellers whose views we are to discuss to<4[ this 
road if they viaited the West 

This whole matter of western emigratitm was an espe- 
cially fertile field for the display of state jealousy in the 
early days of the republic. We have seen that Virginia 
and Pennsylvania both had, at the close of the Revolution, 
a weU-deflned road to the Ohio. Not to be outdone by 
them, Maryland in 1806-18 secured the building of a na- 
tional thoroi^hfare from Cumberland to Wheeling, West 
Virginia, on the Ohio. This was known as the Cumber- 
land Boad and was supposed to be very fine. Many of the 
better known English travellers like Mrs. TroUope, Fearon, 
and Blane took this ronte." These three roads, with the 
addition of the old "Boone's Trail," which after 1769 
marked a rather indistinct course from North Carolina to 
K^itucky, c(»ietitiited the chief means of access to the West 
in the early days of emigration. As we approach the aid 
of this period, we find that it is characterized by several 
new ventures in road-building as well as by an increased 
interest in artificial waterways, which, sapplanting in many 
cases the older land-traO, were in tnm saperseded by the 
railroads. One of the most important of these waterways 
was the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal which was to be buUt 
between Washington and Cumberland. From its incep- 
tion it had a formidable rival in the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, which ran from Baltimore to Cumberland and 
on to the Ohio. On the same day, July 4, 1828, gronnd 
was broken for each in Washington and in Baltimore re- 
spectively. The subsequent history of these two travel 
routes is one of failure for the canal, which could not com- 
pete with the more rapid railroad. 

It is quite probable that the completion of the Erie 
Canal and the prosperity which it brought to the New 
hSm BUjw, p. 8Si F«u«i, p. IM; Urs. TroUope, I, 271. 
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York region inflaeneed the pablic-spirited of other states. 
At any rate, there was begun in 1826 the Pennsylvania 
Canal, vhich was to cross tlie state from PbiladelpMa to 
the Allegheny Biver at a point a short diatance above 
Pittabarg. Advantage was taken of the Sosqnehanna and 
Juniata Rivers, and for the ose of locks there was ssbsti* 
tated an ingenions scheme in the shape of AU^hany 
Portage Railways on which boats were elevated or lowered 
by means of inclined planes.** Tunnels were bored be- 
neath the peaks of the Alleghanies. This whole was com- 
pleted by 1835 and was in use, with modifications, until 
the completion of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1854. 

These were some of the attempts to penetrate beyond the 
Alleghany ridge, which as James Hall said, "presented a 
formidable barrier, and those who crossed it found them- 
selves in a new world where they must defend themselves 
or perish. It was the Rubicon of the adveutnroos pioneer." 
MUnrrsf, I, 185 j Fomr, I, SOI. 
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CHAPTER II 

T HW EMIQRANT AND THE TRAVEUiER 

The emigrant and the traveller in America encountered 
of eoorse macli the same conditions and the same difficul- 
ties, bat their indlvidoal experiences, owing to the differ- 
ence in their aim, vere likely to be very diaaimilsr. Thus 
they lend themselTCs to a certain amount of separate treat- 
ment, though a great deal that is said of the emigrant 
applies equally well to the traveller, and vice versa. 

Let us imagine ouraelves in the position of the middle- 
class Englishman who, dissatisfied with conditions at home, 
casta expectant eyes toward this El Dorado of which he 
has heard so much. He wishes to know the truth about 
America, and if he is a thonghtfol man, he weighs the evi- 
dence set forth in the travel literature and the numeroas 
. books c^ advice to the prospective settler. 

Besides the generally unfavorable condition of affairs in 
Europe, there were several good substantial considerations 
that induced Englishmen to emigrate to the United States. 
The most obvious was perhaps the fact of the uncongested 
breadth of the land — a land that was practically imlimited 
in extent. It was seldom that anyone held such a view as 
did Ashe that "from the vast extent of America, the in- 
dustry of man cannot for centnries effect a visible change 
in the general and primitive face that it bears." ^ The 
lack of population usually acted as an encouragement to 
emigration rather than as a deterrent. Here the man of 
small means might procure by easy payments to the gov- 
lAaha^ p. U. 
26 
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emment sofScient acreage for himself and his descendants 
for the moderate price of two dollars per acre. If he found 
himself Bnrroonded by undesirable neighbors, he had the 
opportunity to sell out and secure another tract In a more 
favorable, and perhaps a more remote district. The mere 
extent of land free from overlordship or snperrision of 
any kind was a strong factor in determining emigration. 

Freedom from taxes and tithes was, as has been said, 
another strong inducement.* The rapid reduction of the 
national debt after the establishment of the new republic, 
the constantly increasing self-sufficiency of ^he United 
States in regard to her imports, the unrestricted internal 
trade, the lack of a state church — all of these considera- 
tions helped to reduce the taxes to a minimum amount. 
This sum was chiefly applied to the repair of existing roads 
and the construction of new ones. Certain luxuries, as 
gold watches, for instance, beyond the reach of the average 
person of the time, were subject to a tax. Immigrants paid 
no import duty on their clothes, books, household furni- 
ture, and tools or implements of their trade, "Thus," 
says Thomas Cooper, in 1794, "they may begin their com* 
merce, manufacture, trades or agriculture on the day of 
their arrival upon the same footing as a native citizen,"* 
It is very evident that the lack of the customary English 
church tithes was an attraction. A late traveller comments 
on the generous salary ($700) which the Independent 
Church at Hartford, Conn., offered its minister, and adds, 
' ' The Americans are said to have no religion because the 
state is not its nursing father; perhaps they pay so much 
for religion because they want it, while others want it be- 

■ Sm, on this point, Welb^, p. 297; Harris, p. 77; Cooper, pp. 
62-53; alw, pp. 209-210; Eendall, I, 13S; Flint, p. 174; D'Anumont, 
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cause they pay ao much for it. ' '* This exemption from tithes 
was the direct result of the perfect freedom in the whole 
matter of religion. This seems to have been alw^ra a source 
of astonishment to the visiting European, who never fails 
to mention the fact. Practically all comment on it, 
some seeii^ in it the secret of mach that was good in 
American life; others deplorii^ it as indicative of insta- 
bility and consequent failure in the new experiment. 

The lack of actual pover^, in fact, equality in every 
form, wh^er in wealth, social position, or political rights, 
is much emphasized. Many observers comment on the as- 
tonishingly small number of b^ars met with on fbrn* 
travels.* The number never exceeded three or four, and 
more usually there was a single specimen the ught of 
whom emphasized to the visitor the fact that he was the ■ 
sole exception to the general rule. Equality in political 
rights was rather well understood from the very natnre of 
the republican government, but the uniformity of the so- 
cial life vraa often a source of astonidmient and aunettmes 
of chagrin. English people travelling with servants found 
themselves helpless in preventing the rapid absorption of 
republican principles on the part of maids and valeta.* It 
was rather embarrassing to both master and servant to 
find that they were placed side by aide at an inn table and 
that they were generally regarded as equals. To the dis- 
contented lower-class Englishman at home, however, who 
read of this fact, it was indicative of a condition that was 
very alluring. 

James Stuart, after his visit to Mr. Flower's settlement 
in Ohio in 1830, put the freedom from anxiety in regard to 

*Abij, I, M8-249. 

■ For tune menUon of Uok of begguv, im Bocrdmma, p. 12; 
Tndor, n, 418; Fowler, p. 21B; Alaxuider, n, 126-127; Bieh, p. 87; 
F«M«ii, p. 6. 

• See, for iutuce, FidUr, p. 82. 
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tbe fatnre at the head of all the assets of emigratioa/ 
The fact that the English farmer or mechanic could bring 
his family to a place where posnble resources seemed nn- 
bonnded, and where every man of indoBtry m^ht earn a 
competence to diatribate among his children, made the oat- 
look very bright to those who were accustomed to look for- 
ward with dread to the future. 

All of these considerations, combined with the attraction 
of the natural resources of the land and the fertility of the 
soil, helped to turn westward an ever-ewelliiig tide of hope- 
ful souls. 

The factors which operated against emigration were just 
as numerous, but perhaps not so effectual. A very obvious 
and practice deterrent, especially in the early days of the 
period, was fear of the IncUaa tribes, who made emigra- 
tion seem a dangerous venture to many. The most was 
made of this terror by unsympathetic writers who, it is 
probable, actually prevented a certain amount of emigra- 
tion.* 

Much more effectual ai^nments were those that had to 
do with tbe conditions confronting the mechanic and the 
farmer.* In the East in the latter part of this period, there 
was constant complaint of lack of employment among me- 
chanics. Immediately after the Bevolution, while there 
was not much opening for certain kinds of manufacture, 
such as woolen, linen, etc., the Americans showing a pre- 
dilection for articles of British manufacture, there was a 
great demand for woikers in the production of such com- 

TStnftrt, n, S41; im aUo Cooper, pp. 62-SS. 

a Putdnaoii, p. 100 ; ^bo tiw rcfntatlon by Juum BaU, "Lotten 
fron the West," p. 850. 

• For fuiUtiM for cmplofinent sea ttas following : Duncan, I, 888; 
Holmw, pp. 127-128; Bodgton, n, 101; Faux, p. BO; Cooper, pp. 
W-60; Kingdom, p. 8, aUo p. 7; Vmioo, p. 2S, «1m pp. 224-224; 
Bradbnry, p, SSI. 
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modities as glass, gunpowder, and paper. Cooper in 1794 
mentioned the fact that there were 400 tdlTersmiths in 
PennsjlTania atone. We jodge from later acconnts that 
this state of affairs did not continue. Faux tells in 1827 
that in Philadelphia there were more laborers than could 
be paid. Eleven thousand men were in a state of unem- 
ployed pauperism, while in one prison there were 600 
thieves and incendiariea Fearon in 1617 says that in Cin- 
cinnati there was great stagnation of business owing to the 
surplus of shopkeepers, and that in New York, when he 
visited that city, he found a great lack of business among 
cabinet makers, timber merchants, and builders, owing to 
competition. The same state of affairs was noticed around 
Boston where no one was advised to come who could not 
bring from five hundred to a thousand pounds, as many 
were unemployed and nobody was satisfled."' 

If the emigrant were a fanner, he had very serious prob- 
lems to solve. Land was cheap, and the unwary newcomer, 
with an eye to its future value, often indulged in vaat 
tracts. Then he found that superflaous acres were worse 
than useless^' because if he employed help sufficient to 
cultivate such an extent of land, there were no profits left 
for himself at the end of the year ; besides, there was often 
no market for the produce that remained after supplying 
the needs of his family. When access to maikets was easy, 
these markets were flooded. With no better fate did the 
ordinary farm laborer meet. There is evidence that in 
the Atlantic States at least, the market of farm labor was 
overstocked. Adam Hodgson (1819-21) says that laborers 
should not come to America no matter hov nncomfortable 

» Faux, p. 65. 

iijiaiton, pp. 281-222; Fu-klnion, II, 20-27; Duhring, p. ITS. 
Dnrbj {"Emigrants' Quide," pp. 207'298) Issoea a warning dgaiiut 
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their condition might be; "five out of ten may wander 
aboat for weeks or months in the agricultural districts of 
Pennsylvania witJiout finding regular emploj^ment or the 
means of supporting themselves by their labor. ' '^* 

Granted that the material conditions were favorable, 
there were still nnsurmonntable difficulties in the way of 
enjoyment of the new life. These were sometimes con< 
eemed with eUmate, the extremes and sadden changes of 
which the Englishman was ill-prepared to endure." The 
frequent lack of even decent accommodations, of English 
comforts and pleasures, was not to be ignored. The dif- 
ference in manners, the daily annoyances to which he was 
subjected, irritated the Englishman beyond measure. 
These last considerations often gave panse to the most 
enthusiastic of lovers of America and produced very often 
the cautions statement that if a man were at ell comfortable 
and happy in England, he was not encouraged by the 
writer to leave that country. 

Granting, however, 1ha.t emigration could not be checked, 
few of those who wrote conld abstain from advice to the 
Englishman who was seeking a new home in America. 
Some of these advisers, for the most part self-constituted, 
wrote primarily, some only incidentally, for the emigrant. 
In the former class were many Americans who tried to 
direct into the right channel the activities of the new- 
comers. Men like Benjamin Franklin, for instance, real- 
ized the importance of the movement and foresaw its 
bearing on the future of the United States. Franklin's 
"Information to Those Who Would Remove to America" 
was referred to constantly by both Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, and was considered extremely practical in its 

u Hodgson, n, 101, 

u For atranM of ellmate, see Holme*, p. 124; Candler, p. 1S4 ff.; 
Davie, Stephen, p. 29. 
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advice. A moch read and very osefnl book of this type 
was "William Darby's "Emigrant's Qnide" (1818) writ- 
ten for those wbo sought a borne in the western and 
sonthwestem states and territories. It comprised ell the 
information one might need, in "one portable and cheap 
volume. '"* Not only was it lito'ally a gnide hook as to 
roada, etc., bat it made a point of explaining a anbject 
little understood by the average em^ant — ^land-tenure in 
the newly settled regions. Comprehensive, practical, and 
unbiased, thia book is a fine sample of its kind of litera- 
ture. Most of the American books are of local interest 
only, and act forth the condition of affairs in <mly a 
limited section. Thia is true of Drake's "Account of 
Cincinnati," of Stoddard's, of Brackenridge'a, and of 
Darby's "Lonisiaua." It was not until a later date that 
more comprehenaive works appeared. 

Another individualized type of guide was that drawn 
ap by such groups of people as the Shamrock Society of 
New York to encouri«e emigration. In 1817, this or- 
ganization published "Hints to Emigrants from Europe 
who intend t« make a permanent residence in the United 
States, on subjects economical and political." Tlua tract 
offers much useful advice to the emigrant, under three 
heads: "First, what relates to his personal safety in a new 
climate ; secondly, his interests as a probationary resident ; 
and thirdly, his future rights and duties as a member of 
a free state." ^* 

Many of the English books written for the emigrant's 
direction divided the honors between the United States and 
Canada ; several of them, in fact, urged the superior advan- 
tages of the British province. 

One of the earliest of books written especially for the 
1* Darby, "Emigrantt' Onide," PnlHa, p. 1. 
uS«* "Hinta to Bnigraata," p. T. 
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emigraQt waa Thomas Cooper's "Some loformatioo Be- 
apecting America" (1794). While the author confined his 
travels to the East, he set forth fairiy the relative advan- 
tages of each part of the country; for further aid to his 
readers, he quoted Franklin 'b tract, ' ' Information to Those 
Who Would Remove to America." Pickering's "Inquiries 
of an Em^rant," though dealing with Canada primarily, 
had much that vaa osefnl to all emigrants. John Palmer 
(1S18) afiSxed to his journal of travels in the United States 
and Canada a great amount of information relative to all 
the chief cities in America, together with a variety of other 
useful information. He declares his aim to have been in- 
formation to emigrants. The books, however, both Amer- 
ican and En^ish, which were written primarily to dis- 
seminate information, are in the minority. With most 
writers, the advice was incidental and found a place in 
scattered passages or in an appeuduc. These admonitions 
make sometimes very amusing reading, and are never the 
least interesting part of the author's reaction to the new 
country. They range from the discussion of the dangers 
of drinking too much cold water to information in r^ard 
to the best part of the country for settlement. 

Of course, one of the first decisions which the emigrant 
had to make concerned the time of year when he should 
travel. QeneraUy, he was advised to make his journey in 
the early spring to avoid the extreme heat of the American 
summer. In that case, he might land at New York ; it he 
started later, he was advised to land as far north as pos- 
rible, namely, at Boston. The choice of a port depended 
too on whether the emigrant was going west after his ar- 
rival. If his destination was Ohio or any other point in 
that region, he was advised to land at Philadelphia or Bal- 
timore as being more on the direct route westward." 
u Cooper, p. BO. 
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John Bradbury in 1618 took a journey to the Trestem 
country in search of data on American natural history. 
On his return to England, he felt impelled to help obviate 
the distress he had witnessed on his travels, — distress due 
to the ignorance of the emigrant. He says that the first 
step necessary to the prospective settler is to "provide him- 
self with a proper certificate setting forth hia trade or 
profession, and testifying that he has never been employed 
in manufaetares, or machine making, or in works of brass, 
iron, or steel pertainmg to manufacture." This certificate 
was to be signed by the minister and church wardens of 
his parish and was intended to satisfy the English law 
prohibiting the emigration of manufacturers and machin- 
ists to the United States.^* 

In 1798, cabin passengers were obl^ed to pay from 
twenty-five guineas to thirty pounds, for which they were 
"foTind" in everything except bedding and linen; steerage 
passengers escaped with a payment of eight to ten pounds, 
children at half price." There were other advantages in 
travelling steerage; the emigrant's baggage escaped the 
custom house officers, as his goods were entered by the 
captain of the ship on which he crossed. Later, the steer- 
age passenger found his own provisions." He was admon- 
ished to remember, in making out his list, that he and his 
family would probably be seasick and unable to cook, there- 
fore enough cold food for the voyage must be provided. 
Tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, butter, cheese, hams, salt, soap, 
and candles were part of the essentials, with some oatmeal 
and molasses if there were small children — of all these 
things there must be enough to last eight weeks at least. 
Bottles of vinegar for disinfection of ship 's quarters were 

i^Bradlnuy, pp. 3ie-820. 
uCoopw, p. 80. 
M Flint, p. 115. 
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incliided ; to that same end, a red-hot piece of iron dipped 
into a kettle of pitch was often employed when prac< 
tieable." Cooper advised the traveller to take plenty of 
lemons and apples or other froit that wotild keep, as they 
were invaluable in cases of seasickness. Of the latter he 
says, "This complaint is not dangerous, and is better sub- 
mitted to than prevented. It goes off earlier by exercise 
upon deck in the open air than by staying below in the 
cabin; and it is better cored by gentle dilution than by 
loadii^ your stomach with food or by any preventive or 
curative medicines. On landing, your health will be bet- 
ter for having been sick at sea. This is at least as true 
with re^Kct to females as the male sex." " 

Little fnmitnre was carried by the newcomer as it was 
for the most part cheaper in the United States than in 
Great Britain.'* Bedding was taken of course, as it had 
to be provided for the voyage. Small articles like glasses 
and crockery were to be packed in lai^e boxes or trunks, 
preferably the latter, as they were the easier to handle. 
Clothes enough for a year's wear were recommended. If 
a man intended to farm in America, he often took seed 
wheat or hay seed with him for convenience. His farm- 
ing implements were all made in America." 

Arrived at an American port, the emigrant presented 
his letters of introduction, if he possessed them, and pre- 
pared to find a place in which to settle.** Whether he was 
a farmer or a mechanic he was advised to go westward. 
In 1812 the expense of travelling by stage from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg was $20, and 12^4 cents for every 

** Bradbury, Appendix, pp. 321-lt22. 

nCoop«r, p. 82. 

*i Bradbury, Appendix, p. 3S0. 

MCoop«r, pp. 8S-S4. 

« Bradtraiy, Appandlx, p. S22. 
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pound of luggage beyimd fourteen. "The charges hj the 
wa7,".Ba7B Melish, "are about $7. The whole diatance is 
297 miles and the stage travelB it in six days. The expense 
of travelling by waggon is 5 dollars per cwt. for both per- 
sons and property; and the charges by the way are about 
12 dollars. A waggon perfomis the journey in about twenty 
days. " ** If the man of the party chose to walk over the 
mountains, the family went much more cheaply. Provi- 
sions were cooked in a camp kitchen set up by the road- 
side, and a comfortable bed was available in the wagon.** 
These vehicles had "a canvass cover stretched over hoops 
that pass from one side to the other, in the form of an 
arch. The front is left open to give the passengers within 
the vehicle the benefit of a free circulation of cool air. ' ' " 
If the newcomer went as far as the Ohio and wished to 
descend the river, he was advised to buy an ark for the 
purpose, in partnership with three or four other families. 
These aika were flat-bottomed and square at the ends, and 
were all made with the same dimensions; fifty feet in 
length and fourteen feet in breadth. They were covered, 
and were managed by a steering oar. The usual price was 
seventy-five dollars and they were often sold at tiie end 
of the journey for nearly what they cost." 

That the unsuspecting emigrant agun and again fell 
into the hands of rascally speculators, of whom the western 
country particularly was full, is very evident from the 
repetition of admonitions to look well to one's purse, and 
to invest carefully. The man who came into the new conn- 
try with ev^ a little money must use caation to conceal the 

MUeliBb, n. SSt BoliDM, p. 141. 
MBndbnrr, p. tU; Hkrrla, p. 128; Kingdom, p. S. 
*T Flint, p. es. 

MFor tiie Ohio Blva uk. Me Bntdbniy, pp. SS4-3SS; FUst, pp. 
86-97; BaUy, pp. lOE-lSS. 
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existence of it or he would prove a Tictim to the importa- 
sities of laudsbarkfl of all nationalities.** Money was pro- 
vided in gold and silver rather than in notes, eepeeial^ 
in those of distant states. 

A besetting sin to which the emigrant often yielded, and 
against which he was warned, was intemperance. Much 
is said of the cheapness of spirits and the facility of ob- 
taining them. There was a theory in Europe that the in- 
tense heat of the American summer forbade the nse of cold 
water and that the natives to(^ to strong drink instead. 
This theory is the basis of much that is said about the 
intemperance of the Americans, as we shall see later. 

By sach intimate and detailed information did those 
who were interested in emigration, whether native Ameri- 
cans or travelled Englishmen, try to gnide the thooaands 
of weary but eager feet that sought Utopia. Courage was 
needed for the enterprise, and a sense of humor, and adap- 
tation to circnmstanees. All of these were enjoined on 
the traveller and emigrant. He was warned that he wonld 
meet with many hardships to which he was unaccustomed, 
and that nothing could be gained in America without labor, 
and plenty of it. 

What classes of men, then, were to surmount these diffi- 
culties and eventually to become prosperous and desirable 
citizens of the republic t For what types of people was 
such a change beneficial t " The extreme poor, of what- 
ever trade or occupation, were always bettered by emigra- 
tion to America if they were indtistrious and willing to 
work. Except in the eastern congested districts, it was al- 

(•Bradbnry, p. S£0. 

wFor ft dlMtusloii of tlw elu^M of pwple who Bhonld, or ihould 
not emlgnte, m« Fearon, pp. 4S7-442; Dftvis, Stephen, pp. 146-147; 
DDliring, pp. 171 utd 170; Cooper, pp. 68-00, 62-64; CMidler, pp. 
4M-49C; WUtoa, C H., Appendix, p. I078i Weeton, pp. 108-169. 
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ways possible to find employment with a tradesman as an 
apprentice, or with fanners who had m<H« land than they 
eoold manage to cultivate. In a year a man was generally 
proficient in his new trade. Manofactnres of other than 
useful articles found slight foothold in America in the 
earlier part of the period under discussion. Luxuries had 
little place in American life, and the production of them 
was relegated to countries with wealth to boy them and 
leisure to enjoy them. Merchants, tradesmen, and shop- 
keepers, unless they had previously formed connections, 
found it hard to establish a patronage until they had served 
a sort of local apprenticeship. Once eatablished, they 
usoally succeeded, though shopkeepii^ became, as we have 
seen, an occupation very much overdone. Most profes- 
sional men were in the early days decidedly out of their 
element, unless an exception is made in the case of lawyers, 
who seem to have been alwi^ extremely busy with the 
vast amount of lit^ation over land titles, etc. Divines 
apparently succeeded as schoolmasters rather than in their 
original capacity. The student of the fine arts and the 
literary man as such seem to have had small reason for 
coming to thia country. 

The introduction of English servants was not generally 
encooraged. They seem to have been too sophisticated to 
be a success in the employ of the average American; in- 
deed, most foreign servants, not understanding conditions, 
seem to have been generally at a loss and unsatisfactory.*^ 
The most useful class were the German and Swiss peasants, 
many of whom came to Pennsylvania, and b^inning as 
assistants to farmers and country gentlemen, soon earned 
enough to buy a home and thus to become landed propri- 
etors. Bradbury says that the reason for the greater suc- 
cess of the German, Dutch, and Swiss was not their greater 
nTyjaaanoat, p. 3SB. 
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industry or economy but th^ more jndicioas mode of 
settling. They were more likely to plan ahead and Tumally 
oigaged an agent. When arrangements were made, they 
moTed over in a body.** 

In the selection of the r^on to which they were to 
emigrate, newcomers had a wide field for choice. This 
selection was governed by several important considerations. 
For instanee, we find very few new eettlers emigrating to 
the Southern states. Though curiosity often led travellers 
thither, almost none sought a new home there. One great 
drawback was the enervating climate, another greater one 
was the presence of slavery with all its accompanying 
evils as the European saw them.** 

In the more thickly popolated states on the seaboard, 
land became so dear as to be beyond the means of the 
majority, and early reached its maximum value as an in- 
vestment. Those who felt that they could afford to settle 
here were again limited by their aversion to the cold climate 
of Maine and the mosquitoes and agues of New Jersey. 
Western Penn^lvania was an extremely attractive loca- 
tion, as it possessed "a healthy climate, a good soil, abon- 
dance of coal, iron-ore, limestone, sandstone, and salt 
springs," bat be who settled there had no market facili- 
ties for disposing of his produce. The same was true of 
western New Yoi^ until after the Erie Canal was com- 
pleted in 1825.** Besides, the winters of New York were 
more severe than those of Pennsylvania. In the seventeen 
nineties, an English colony was proposed in Pennsjdvania 
on the Loyalsock Creek, about 170 miles west of Phila- 

— tyAnmaoat, p. S4X; BntoliSet p. 84i Bradbuiy, p. 3SB. 

•*Holni«t, p. 142; Cooper, p. 7. 

M Flint, pp. 181-188; Co<^, p. 1«. "Heir Tork SUt« Uwi do 
not permit aliena to purchaM, trMumit or ooarey landed property," 
■M alio OB this, Hotanei, p. 142. 
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delpliia. This site was supposed to Tepresent the most 
favorable situation in the whole state, in climate, in height 
above aea level, and in fertilit;' of the soil.** 

The great crowds that pressed westward over the Al- 
leghaniee were significant of a condition which was made 
more manifest by the fact that so many thonsands of 
inhabitants of the Eastern states joined the throngs of new 
arrivals. John Palmer in 1818 remarked on the fact that 
Vermont and New Hampshire were but slowly increasing 
in population, for bo many people emigrated to the new 
states. Some towns had lost as many as forty families in 
a year. "In several instances," he says, "I have seen 
elderly people about to quit good farms on which they 
were getting a living, to go and form new connections in 
the west. This is carrying the thing to excess, bat Amer- 
icans on any part of the continent are at home; and it 
certainly is better for their children, as in the west there 
is a milder climate and plenty of room for centuries to 
come."** 

The country north of the Ohio was very fertile and 
attracted great numbers of people. Blowe says it was set- 
tled not with regard to health but for gain." Mechanics 
and farmers were very much in demand here, but the wise 
settler chose a site at some distance from the river, as the 
tendency of the Ohio to overflow its banks caused fever and 
ague, which rendered the victim practically incapable of 
employment. All settlements along the Western rivers were 
unhealthfnl ; all swampy places were to be shunned by the 
prudent settler. 

Proximity to the Ohio offered, however, a very practical 

u Cooper, pp. 73-74. 

M Palmer, p. 208; ftlto see, on emigT&aon ban New England, 
Bradbury, pp. 309-310, 318; Blowe, p. 103; Cooper, p. 79. 
» Blowe, p. 163. 
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advanti^; it provided a free water route to New OrleanB, 
a city whicl) was expected to rival and indeed to sorpasa 
New York in commercial activity. Many cnrious facts are 
revealed by travel literature in regard to the prevailing 
attitude toward New Orleans. Unbealthful to an extreme, 
8 veritable pest hole of yellow fever, this city was called 
"the wet grave," as it was built so near the level of the 
water that graves dog for the reception of the dead were 
filled with water before the cofHn eoold be lowered.** Yet 
there seems to have been something extremely fascinatii^ 
to the stranger in the gay life, the mixed population, the 
atmosphere of romance that ded a glamor over the vice 
and dissipation, and above all, in the practical commercial 
possbUities of the city. 

The land south of the Ohio presented a marhed contrast 
to the northern tract. True, it too was extremely fertile, 
and therefore offered great advantages, but these were off- 
set by local drawbacks. A very serious one to the farmer, 
especially, was the prevalent insecnrity of Umd titles. The 
Kentucky region was snrveyed very early and very poorly, 
and mistakes were constantly being made in regard to the 
possession of the land. Therefore, the r^on was the scene 
of endless and complicated litigation, which fact kept it in 
bad repute.'" In the second place, the wildness of the coun- 
try, its isolation in spite of the fact that one of the roads 
to the West passed through it, gave a pecidiarly uncivilized 
character to the inhabitants, and many were the wild tales 
narrated of the gouging and gander-pnUing, drinking and 
gambling of these people to whom the travellers, albeit 
reluctantly, had to concede the virtues of generosity, hos- 
pitality, and warmth of character.*" Fevers of all sorts 

M Alexander, II, SO. 

w WinterboOiam, p. SIS; Flint, p. 184, alto note; Onaeley, p. 1S8. 

MUdish, n, 04; Fe«ron, p. 243. 
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were prevalent here. Fearon says that aboat eveiy twelfth 
bouse in Looisville in 1818 vraa a doetor's.*^ Slavery, too, 
proved a drawback to settlement in this region. 

Though little was known in the period under oonridwa- 
tion of the region along the Missouri, it was supposed to be 
rich in coal, silver, lead, and other minerals, and was 
credited with great advantages in soil and climate." Flint 
says that the difScnlty of navigating the river deterred 
many.** Most of the people along both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi were "squatters"; many of them maintained a 
precarious agne-strieken existence by supplying wood to the 
Mississippi steamboats. They were credited by people who 
passed on the river with being outcasts, criminals, and 
"men of broken characters, hopes and fortunes who fly not 
from justice, but contempt." *• 

The section which seems to have represented a combina- 
tion of the good features of other places, with few of the 
drawbacks, was the territory of the Illinois. One author!^ 
says: "There is perhaps no country in the world where a 
farmer can commence operations with so small an outl^ 
of money and so soon obtain a return, as in Illinois. "** The 
land was cheap and of great fertility. In 1830, there were 
only 150,000 people occupying a tract of land greater than 
England. It united the advantages of rich soil, a ready 
market for produce, godd climate, no slavery, and a pro- 
portionally great number of schools and churches. James 
Stuart advised all who wished to settle in that region to 
take certain precautions: "What I would recommend to 
the stranger emigrating to this country would be that he 

•iFMTOn, p. 24S. 
wBndlKuy, p. 260 ff. 
*' PUnt, p. 191. 
MHamiltoB, n, 187. 
MSUmff, P.4M. 
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Bboold apply at the land offices at Springfield or at Yan- 
dalia, or at any otlier of tlie land offices, and get tlie snr- 
veyon to show him those sitnatdons which they look on as 
most desirable; fir»t, in point of health; teeondly, in point 
of soil; thw-dly, in being provided with good water and a 
anffifiient quantity of wood, which is not alw^s the case in 
the prairie land, and ought most especially to be attended 
to, strong wooden fences being indispensable ; and /ourfMy, 
in point of convenience of situation, including the neighbor- 
hood to a town, schools and churches, and the means of com- 
munication by roads and rivers. ' ' ** 

Evidently, therefore, the region west of Pittsburg and 
the Alleghasies offered more advantages to the emigrant 
than did the more densely populated east. To the farmer 
the superiority of this section was obvious; to the man in 
trade, the profits in business were greater and the expoise 
of living much less ; to the European generally, the climate, 
lacking the extremes of heat and cold of the Atlantic 
States, was much more suited to his constitotion. The bene- 
fits accming to the man who had the courage to make the 
]oumey with his family seem in most cases to have more 
than repaid him for the toil and hardship undergone. 

The settler 's first care after acquiring his new land was 
to cat down trees for his log bouse, which was often finished 
in a few d^s and at a moderate cost for labor, if he could 
secure labor at all. The nert task was to clear the land, to 
root out underbmsh and small trees, which were burnt 
upon the land. Next came the felling of trees immediately 
around his house, both for the sake of living conditions and 
for the necessary snpply of fence rails. The land was 
then lightly plonghed or scratched with a harrow, the grain 
was sown, and the new life begun. Later a frame building 
replaced the log hut, more and more land was cultivated as 
MStuart,!!, S2». 
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reeoorces inereaaed, cominimities were formed, dmrclLes 
and schools built, and the locality took on a definite char- 
acter, largely determined by the natore of the previous life 
of the settler and the part of the world from ivluch he had 
emigrated. 

Before bringing to an end this diacossion of the emigrant, 
-we moat notice one particular type of settler who ia men- 
tioned frequently in travel literature. This ia the "redemp- 
tioner, ' ' a foreigner who could not afford to pay his passage 
to America and who, aa a result, became "bound out" for 
a certain number of years to the captain of the vessel on 
which he sailed.*' This master, in turn, sold the services 
of these unfortunates to settlers who needed them. A 
great deal is said of this practice, and the cruelty of cap- 
tains to their victims was made a subject of reproach to 
Americans. Parkinson even went so far as to say that the 
men who published the favorable acconnts of the United 
States were hired by Americans to contract with captains 
of ships to bring over such as were unable to pay their 
passage that they might buy them when they arrived in 
America. 

These redemptioners were supposedly governed by very 
severe laws formed for English convicts before the Bevolu- 
tion. Irish and German societies tried to mitigate the 
cmelty of them, and did a great deal toward alleviating 
the distress of their countrymen. The Irish especially 
came over in great numbers. Priest mentions that he saw 
at Baltimore in 1602 a lai^ vessel from Ireland, that he 
found three at Newcastle and one in Philadelphia. Each 
vessel probably held about 250 passoigers. He tells a har- 
rowing tale of cruelty that was perpetrated on a ship loaded 

4TFor "redefflptionen," bm Juuon, pp. 461-462; PuUnson, I, 
Introd. p. 20; Priest, p. 142 ff.; FeaToa, pp. 148-161; Palmar, pp. 
164-170; W«ld, I, 120-122; SuteUffe, pp. 32-34. 
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witli Irish redemptioners. Owing to the small provision of 
food and water doled oat by the captain, a contagioiu dis- 
order broke ont on board, which carried off great nnmbers. 
Priest saw and talked with one of the anrriTors, who con- 
firmed all that he had heard. 

Fearon 'a disgnst with this practice was extreme, and was 
ezpreesed with his nanal emphasis. While at Philadelphia, 
he Tinted a vessel of this lype. "As we ascended the ude 
of this bulk a most revolting scene of want and misery 
presrated itself. The eye involnntarily tamed for some 
relief from the horrible pictore of human sofferii^ which 

this living sepnlchre afforded. Mr. enqnired if there 

were any shoemakers on board. The captain advanced ; his 
appearance bespoke his office ; he is an American, tall, de- 
termined, and with an eye that flashes with Algerine 
entelty. He called in the Dntch language for shoemakers, 
and never can I forget the scene which followed. The poor 
fellows came mnnii^ np with unspeakable delight, no 
doubt anticipating a relief from their loathsome dnngeon. 
Their clothes, if rags deserve that denomination, actually 
perfumed the air. Some were without shirts, others had 
this article of dress but of a quality as coarse as the worst 
packing cloth. . . . Such is the mercenary barbarity of 
the Americans who are engaged in this trade that they 
crammed into one of those vessek 500 passengers, 80 of 
whom died on the voyage. The price for women is about 
70 dollars, men 80 dollars, and boys 60 dollars. When 
they saw at onr departure that we had not purchased, their 
countenances teU to tiiat standard of stupid gloom which 
seemed to place them a link below rational beings." Even 
after a century, it is pleasant to know that Robert Walsh 
took np this statement of Fearon 's in "An Appeal from 
the Judgments of Great Britain" (1819), and showed that 
not only were the ship and the captain English, but that 
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of the Teasels that entered the port of Philftdelphia in the 
years 1816 and 1817, laden with redemptionerB, the greater 
nomber were foreign, of -which half were British. 

Other Englishmen, while deploring this coatom, gave a 
lees prejndieed view of it. B. SntclitFe, a Quaker who 
visited America in 1804, 1805, and 1806, was a guest in a 
family who employed two servants of this class. He saya 
that though the situation of these redemptionera naturally 
aroused a feeling of compassion, they generally raijoyed 
kindly treatment. John Palmer, in 1818, saw great nombers 
of redemptioners in the streets of Philadelphia. He says 
that captains sometimes treated them with great cruelty, 
but that this barbarity was an incidental circumstance and 
that laws were already being framed to protect this un- 
fortunate class of people. Nine-tenths of them were bought 
ont by their own countrymen and treated with kindness 
during the period of their servitude, which was usualty 
three years. 

It remains to discuss in more detail the conditions of 
travel that presented themselves to both the emigrant and 
the stranger whose stay in America was limited in length. 
We most therefore enter into a discussion of the means of 
transportation from place to place, the houses of entertain- 
ment, and the reception accorded the stranger by the native 
American. 

In this period, one had small choice in tibe means one was 
to take to cover distance. The two conveyances most oft^ 
used in travel were the stage coach by land, and, after 
Fulton's invention, the steamboat by water. It is true 
that one might enjoy a pedestrian journey, as did John 
Davis or Isaac Candler, but most travellers fotmd this to^ 
slow and too arduous. One travelled sometimes on horse- 
back and sometimes in one's private hired carriage, but the 
majority of people who came to see the new country were 
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obliged to mingle witli their fellow traTellers in the en- 
foreed intimacy of the stage coach. Of this useful vehicle 
in its ptimy dsyB we have many descriptions.** Most of as 
probably are familiar with pictores of it standing before 
an inn door, as it was usually represented, while the driver, 
in a hat which was a cross between a western sombrero 
and the old fashioned ' ' beaver, ' ' obligingly cracked his long 
whip over the backs of the four stationary horses. Though 
the Englishman was acquainted with his native stage 
eoach, he was eontinnally snrprised at the chai^fes which 
the Americans had made in evolvii^ their type. The lat- 
ter was a ponderous sort of vehicle; the body was swung 
on great leather straps which served as springs. The top 
was rounded, therefore no baggage was carried except at 
the back, where Hie impedimenta rested on broad leather 
thongs. The American coach that was typical throughout 
most of this period carried nine people inside, and one on 
the low seat beside the driver in front. No one rode out* 
side, perhaps because it was considered dangerous on ac- 
eoont of the roughness of the roads. The nine inside pas- 
sengers sat in three seats, facing the front of the coach. 
The three people who occupied the middle seat used for a 
back a broad leather strap which passed across the coach. 
Vigne says that this occasionally became unhooked as the 
vehicle passed over s forest road, and that the heads of the 
pass^igers on the middle seat were instantly thrown in con- 
tact with the stomachs of those who were behind them. 
Side panels of eifher leather or oilakin were let down in 
wet weather, but seem to have been generally unsnceessful 
in preventing discomfort. The choice seat for the traveller 

** For k lew of the deacriptiouB of the American stage coacb, we 
tlie following: Palmer, p. 11; Fidler, p. 119; Vigne, I, 60-61; Ouncan, 
n, 6 if., aleo 816; Hamilton, I, 146-148; Mrt. Trtdlope, I, 270; 
Candler, p. 40; Boardman, p. 121; Twining, T., p. 59. 
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was the one beside the driver; not only could one elicit 
useful information from the latter, who was often an inter- 
esting character, bat he cotdd foresee all the bad places in 
the road and fortify himself against mach of the joltii^ 
and other discomfort.*' 

In 1794, Wansey, in going from Boston to New York 
by stage, paid four pence a mile and was allowed fourteen 
pounds of ba^age."" Thomas Cooper, at about the same 
time, estimates that the expense of traTel between Phila* 
delphia and New York, both aa to carriage and liring by 
the way, was about one-third cheaper than between the 
metropolis and any of the great towna of England.** The 
fares were collected piecemeal beeaose of the freqnent 
changes from one vehicle to another, of which travellers 
often complained. 

VThere stage lines were not available, the traveller him- 
self had to assume the responsibility for his transportation. 
Candler says (1824) : "In the newly settled parts, and in 
the bye-roads of the older, the traveller must content him- 
self as well 08 he can in a light tilted wagon, in which, if the 
road be rough, he will experience a joltii^ painful to flesh 
and bones. Great command of temper is necessary for one 
who ... is for the first time seated in one of these wagons 
when travelling on what is technically called a gridiron 
road, that is, a road formed ... of trunks of trees placed 
across from side to side, covered with a layer of soil. On 
such a road, I have found the jolting so great as to knock 
my head violently against the iddes and top of the vehicle, 
besides its making my hip bones quite sore." " Thia type of 
wf^on was sometimes called the "coacbee" — we have one 
detailed description of it. "The body of the coachee is 
rather loiter than that of the coach; the front of it is 

w Abdy, n, 2M. n Coopw, p. 140. 

MWuaef, p. SI, »GMidIer, pp. 44M1. 
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quite open, down to the bottom ; and the driver sits on a 
b«aeh tinder tiie roof of the carriage : within are two seats 
for the passei^rB, who are placed with their faces toward 
the horses: the roof is supported by props; it is likewise 
open above the pannels on each side of the doors, and as a 
defence against bad weather, it is famished with a leather 
curtain which encloses the open part." ** 

The horses which drew the stage were many times the 
subject of admiring comment. Much was said of their 
remarkable qualities, — their endurance and sagacity, and 
of the perfect understanding which seems to have existed 
between themselves and their drivers. Seldom did a travel- 
ler see a blind, spavined, or lame stage horse." The driver, 
too, was the recipient of universal if sometimes reluctant 
admiration. He could he trosted in all sorts of diEBcolties 
by the way ; nothing disturbed his equanimity or his good 
nature, though hia vehicle broke down repeatedly in the 
conrse of one day's journey, and the time-honored robbing 
of the snske fences for rails with which to extricate the 
party from a bad mnd hole, had to be perpetrated ad 
infinitum. He was often poorly dressed and wore no in- 
dication of his profession ; " a man in msty black, with the 
appearance of a retired gia,ve-diggeT" — ^thus Thomas 
Hamilttm describes the driver of his coach. He might be 
almost anybody — a district judge, a farmer, or a captain 
in the army, and many a traveller discovered incidentally 
that he was being driven to his destination by one of the 
most influoitial citizens of the community.*' 

M Wakefield, p. II. 

MOn etmge horaM, tee Palmer, p. 42; Wajiaej, p. 34; Hamilton, 
J, 147. 

SB For Interesting dewriptiona of the etage driTer, lee De Rooa, 
pp. 98-99; Twining, p. 64; Weld, I, SS; Hanulton, I, 148; Shirreff, 
p. 49; Holmea, pp. SS7-Seo. 
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Tlie stages were necesBarilr built heavy and very strong 
to resist the effects of travel over the iio^orionaly bad 
roads. EverTwhere, one meets with mention of this con- 
dition of the thoronghfarea, and each traveller, as he goes 
throagh the country, believes that he has discovered the 
worst road in America — until he has occamon to take the 
stage again in another locality. Weld said, just after the 
Revolution, that the worst roads in the United States were 
ondoubtedly in Maryland.** Here the stage passengers 
were obliged to shift from side to side constantly, on signal 
from the driver, to prevent the coach from overturning in 
the mts. Later Francis Hall claimed the same distinction 
for Virginia, with its stiff clay soil through which the 
traveller floundered helplessly.** Harriet Martineaa coold 
conceive of nothing worse than the roads of Georgia, unless 
it were those of the Michigan woods.** New Jersey, west- 
em Pennsylvania, and even Massachusetts, received their 
share of condemnation ; indeed there is very little favorable 
mention of any of the American roads unless it were those 
of central New York, which met with occasional praise.'* 
James Stuart expressed astonishment that the thorouglt 
fares were as good as he found them, considering the 
method of building them. They were osoally made and 
kept in repair by the inhabitants themselves. Small stones 
were not used, as in the present method, but holes were 
filled with clay, and brush and saplings were pressed into 
service in muddy spots. When possible, Hie way led over 
a ridge as being more likely to remain dry here than on 
low land.** 

M Weld, I, 37; bm also Palmer, p. 41. 

SI Hall, F., p. 208. 

B« Martineau, I, 215. 

■•HuniltoB, I, 148, alM n, 308-300; MeUah, II, 36S. 

«»8tuart, I, 180i Holme*, pp. 320-321; Duncan, n, 8; W«ld, I, 37. 
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Mention has already been made of the gridiron or corda- 
T07 roads. These connected isolated conunnnitiea or led 
from them into the more settled parts. Despite the harm 
which they did to both the body and the disposition of the 
nnfortonate wayfarer, they seem to have been looked upon 
for many years as the only expedient. Tndor says of them 
(1831) : "They m formed of many miles in saccesaion of 
the stems of trees placed tocher transrersely, and afford 
to a person troubled with indigestion an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the due secretion of the gastric joice, though like 
all other remedies of a medicinal nature, accompanied by 
somewhat of inconvenience; for the unceasing jolts oc- 
casioned by passing over them threatened not infrequent^ 
to counter-balance this advantage by a rather uncomfortable 
dislocation. These anti-bilious communications . , . are 
designated corduroy roads, and I think the unhappy wight 
who has once travelled over them would never be inclined 
to wear a garment made of the stuff whence the name is 
borrowed, however faabionable it might become, from the 
ungrateful association that would always be connected with 
it ; as a ^mpathetic ache of the bones woidd naturally ac- 
company the direction of the eye when regarding its mimio 
ridges."" There was a story current that a Scotchman, 
packing his baggf^ for a stage ride, unwisely left some 
silver dollars in his clothes. When he arrived at his destin- 
ation, be found that the coins, from the continual jolting, 
had escaped from their confinement and had literally cut 
Ins clothes to pieces.'* 

Lambert attributes the excellence of the central New 
York roads to the existence of turnpikes. These came to 
be very much in evidence in the Northern and Middle States. 
They were roads made in the more settled districts by stock 
companies; "the expenses are defrayed," Lambert says, 

MTodor, n, 4S4. uPUmar, p. 46. 
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"by shares anbBcribed by a certun number of peraona who 
form themselTes in a company under an act of the legis- 
lature. It is s speculation that few have failed in, for the 
traffic on the road soon increases the valne of tiie capi- 
tal."" These roads were of coarse supported by tolls. 
"Tom pike tolls were not payable by persons going to and 
from pnblic worship, funeral, grist-mill or blacksmith's 
shop — for physician or midwife, or pasung on public busi- 
ness as jurors, electors or militiamen. There is an exemp- 
tion for those who reside within a mile of the gate, except 
carriers, etc.""* 

When interest in the new railroad system was at its 
height, we find that many hitherto popular roads became 
neglected and almost impassable, because so great were the 
hopes entertained of the new Tentnre that it was not con- 
sidered necessary to repair and keep in order the old high- 
way. This seems to have been especially true of the roads 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The difficulties of travel were increased in the isolated 
parts by the lack of briti^^, or their poor quality where 
they existed.*** Usually a stream had to be forded; if a 
bridge had been made, it was of slippery Ic^, so poorly 
put together that the unwary passenger often found him- 
self thrown from his vehicle into the stream or driving 
through water which came up to the seats of the wi^n. 
Basil Hall had the latter experience when he tried to cross 
the Tarn Qrandy Biver in Geoi^a. He and his party had 
to maintain a footing on a bridge that consisted for part 

•■Ltmber^ 11, 33; Hamilton, II, 809; Msnd^ p. 33; Twining, 
pp. 02-68; Palmer, p. 178; Meliib, I, 12S. 

MAbdf, I, 327 (note). 

HFor diffleulties vitb bridges, aae UaTtiaean, I, 217-216; Flint, 
p. 131; Melieh, I, 207-298; Hall, B., in. 266 ff.; Duncan, H, 9; 
Twining, pp. 60-61, 
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of the way of one log, while hia driver took hie chances 
with the carriage fording the stream. 

Less difficulty confronted the traveller who journeyed by 
boat on the water coorses of the TJoited States. Before 
the days of the steamboat, the sloop was, in the East, mach 
in eridence. This was a safe but slow means of transporta- 
tion. Its place was taken on the Western waters by the keel 
boat, or the flat boat, of which some mention has already 
been made. After ISIO, the Americans could offer to the 
traTellii^ Eoropean a means of locomotion of which they 
themselTes were extremely proad, and which met with 
nniversal admiration from the travellii^ pQblie." The 
steamboats that navigated the Hadson were especially 
commended. The ' ' Chancellor Livingston, ' ' Fearon says, 
(1818) "was equalled by none in the world." It was 
a "floating palace," vrith an eighty-horse-power engine. 
Mnch wonder was expressed at the speed of these boats 
("Ave miles an hour against wind and tide"), the luxorions 
famishings, the general air of elegance, the good food, and 
the cheapness of it all. Palmer travelled on the "Chan- 
cellor Livingston," and paid a fare of seven dollars from 
Albany to New York, pins a state tax of one dollar toward 
the expense of boilding the Erie Canal. Thoi^h he grum- 
bled slightly at this extra charge, he considered that the fare 
was extremely reasonable. After 1810, no visitor to Amer- 
ica who had not travelled on one of these boats between 
Albany and New York deemed his trip complete. The only 
complaint seems to have been that no separation was made 
on these boats between the genteel and the less polished 
people." Rules for behavior, however, were many and 

s«PoT prftiM of the Ameriean Bt«ambmt, see Lambert, 11, 37; 
D«viM, p. 78: Fowkr, pp. 38, 108; Stiurt, I, 40.42; Dwtean, H, 
314; UArtinenn, 11, 21; Fewon, p. 7S; Flint, p. 4«; Neilson, p. 44; 
Z>mMftii, I, 306-807; Fklmer, pp. 247-248. " Candler, p. 30. 
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strict, playing cards and smoking in the cabin were for- 
bidden, and the onlj^ dissipation seems to have been heated 
political oCKLtrorersy, which no man could have checked by 
any roles, even if he had wished to do so.** 

It was estimated that in the period from 1811 to 1831, 
there were over 300 Bteamboats built to navigate the 
great Western rivers. ** The awkward and dai^erouB 
keel boat was quickly supplanted by this new mode of 
locomotion, which shortened the voyage from Lonisville to 
New Orleans and back from six or seven months to a little 
over three weeks.^** The Weatem boats were comfortable, 
but were generally conceded to be less Inxarions than those 
on the Eastern rivers. They bnmed wood exdnsively, nan- 
ally a cord an hour, at a cost of about three dollars a cord. 
The "Constitntion" on which James Stuart travelled in 
1830, burned twenty-six cords a day. The trip from St. 
Louis to Louisville to<^ a little over elevoi iayi and the 
fare was thirty dollars.'* In 1830, Ferrall paid twenty-five 
dollars to go from Louisville to New Orleans in a very com- 
fortable boat, and was "found in everything »cept 
liquors." '* Much has been writtm about the dangers of 
navigating the Mississippi, and the pilot of the steam vessel 
foond that increased speed of travel did not meet with a 
corresponding accession of safety in navigating. The 
treacherous "sawyers" and "planters" of the Mississippi 
lay in wait for the steamboat as well aa for the dower *0at- 
boat, and the shifting sediment on the banks often brought 
her to grief. To these dangers was added that of falling 

MLunbnt, n, 43; bIm Huniltoii, I, ISl ff. 
MUaiiinMU, 11, 2t. 
t» Tudor, n, M. 

nStiurt, n, IM; Alexander, n, SI; HkII, B., m. Oisp. XT 
(cDtirtt). 
f FemO, ^ 178. 
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qparks from her smoke-stacks; the history of early inland 
navigation is full of instances of the burning of steamers, 
especially on the Western risers.** Nevertheleas, the early 
form of steamboat played a great part in opening np the 
New West to the pioneer of the first part of the nineteenth 
century. 

Much more typical of tbe new country than the means of 
transportation were the places of entertainment by the 
way. ThoT^h improvements were constantly being made 
in conditions throughout this period, the housing and feed* 
ing of the stranger was always accompanied by compromise 
and often mnch inconvenience on the part of both host and 
guest. The average English gentleman coiUd not appreciate 
the advantages of the public parlor, where he was greeted 
with frank curiosity and with clouds of tobacco smoke, any 
more than be could reconcile himself to the frequent neces- 
sity of sleeping between sheets that a problematical number 
of people bad used before him or of sharing his room or 
even his bed with a stranger, or strangers. Even if he 
good-naturedly tolerated any of these conditions, he did not 
like them, and he usually said as much.** If he stopped at 
an inn, he was more than likely to be expected to sleep in 
a room with several other people ; be was fortunate if he 
could get a bed to himself. In times of great congestion, 
as for instance when land sales were going on in the neigh- 
borhood, or when the stream of western pioneers was e^e- 
cially great, he was often glad to accept a bed made np on 
the barroom floor, or some other uncomfortable make- 
shift." Lambert says, in 1S16, that the practice of patting 
two or three in a bed was large^ discontinued, except in 

nAl<xuider, n, 72; Stiuirt, 11, 16 ff. 

KFtint, p. 73; BUne, pp. 194-tM; HunUton, n, 170; Fon^U, 
p. 117. 

HUftTtlnuo. I, 250. 
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the more isolated regions. The prevailing custom uras to 
offer the hospitality of a large room with several single 
beds." 

Even with conditions at their best, the Englishman sof- 
fered greatly from petty annoyances, ranging from the 
prevalence of vermin down to the lack of cnrtuns to his 
bed. Many were the anathemas hurled at the public wash 
basin, usnally kept under the inn pamp in the yard as 
being a central location, at the miserable little rags of 
towels, the narrow bed clothes, the flabby piDows, and the 
feather beds, to the last of which the Englishman could not 
become reconciled." Harriet Martinean's progress through 
the new country seems to have been marked by a continual 
straggle for clean sheets and fresh water in her bedroom. 
There were no bells in an American inn, and a correspond- 
ing dearth of attendance existed." Thomas Hamilton tells 
of his bedtime experience in a tavern in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in the early thirties: "... in America there are 
no bells, and no chambermaids. Yon therefore walk to the 
bar and solicit the favor of being supplied witii a candle, 
a request that is ultimately, though by no means immedi- 
ately, complied with. You then explore the way to your 
apartment unassisted. . . . Your number is 63, bat in 
what part of the mansion that number is to be found yon 
are of course without the means of probable conjecture. 
Let it he supposed, however, that you ... at length dis- 
cover the object of yoar search. If you are an Englishman, 
and too young to have roughed it under Wellii^rtca, you 
are probably what is called in this country 'alm^hty par- 
ticular,' and rejoice in a couple of comfortable pillows to 

taLunbut, n, 29. 

"For general eonditiont, lee De Roob, pp. B-t; Btnart, I, BSf 
HaU, B., ni, 271; Hutlneau, I, 216, 219, 2tMI; Weldrl, 114. 
nHolme*, p. 342; Btuut, I, SS; MartiiMMi, I, 219. 
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Bay nothing of a Inking prejudice in favor of multiplicity 
of blankets, especially with the thermometer some fifty de- 
grees below the freezing point. Sneh luznriea, however, it 
is ten to one yon will not find in the nncnrtained crib in 
which yon are destined to pass the n^ht. Yoor first im- 
pulse is to walk downstairs and make known your wants 
to the landlord. This is a mistake. Have nothing to say 
to him. Yon may rely on it, he is too bosy to have any time 
to throw away in hnmoring the whimsies of a foreigner; 
and shoold it happen, as it does sometimes, in the New Eng- 
land States, that the establishment is composed of natives, 
yonr chance of a comfortable sleep for the night is abont as 
great as that of your guning the Thirty Thousand pound 
prize in the lottery.'"* 

This indifference of servants and of innkeepers puzzled 
more than one newcomer. In the former class there were 
very few native Americans, as none but the most indifferent 
characters remained in house service, which they consid- 
ered degraded and suitable only for negroes. European 
emigrants of that class quickly imbibed the current ideas 
regarding independence and equality and persisted in the 
occupation only until they had earned a competence for 
some sort of business of their own. These facts explain to 
a great extent the attitude of the American servant class.*** 
"When the stranger, however, learned to a$k for what he 
wanted rather tlum to order it, he found that his request 
was complied with, with a reasonable amount of good 
grace. Then, too, the lack of the "tipping" system helped 
to propitiate the impatient stranger.*^ 

There was just as little privacy to be gained at meals as 
at any other time. Seldom indeed was a meal served in 

T'Hftfflilton, I, 24S-260. 

•• Weld, I, 29 ; Boardmu, p. 8S. 

•iHohncs, p. SOS; DaltoD, pp. 242-243; Fabner, p. 160. 
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the private room of the gaest at an American tavern. 
Every one ate in one large room, and at the same time, 
and it behooved the hungry man who did not wish to wait 
twenty-four hours for his dinner to be on time. A delay 
of even ten minates was likely to prove fatal. The guests 
congregated before the bar or in the pnblie parlor to await 
the ringing of the beU which signified that the dining room 
doors were about to be opened. Here is an accoont of the 
typical meals at a Soathem inn in 1819 : 

"Usnally about half past eight o'clock the bell rings for 
breakfast, and you ait down with 60 or 80 persons to tea 
and coffee, and every variety of flesh, fowl and fiah, wheat 
bread, Indian-corn bread, buckwheat cakes, etc. Every one 
rises as soon as he has finished his meal and the busy scene 
is usually over. in ten minutes. At two or three o'clock the 
bell rings, and the door unlocks for dinner. The stream 
ruthet in and driblet out as at breakfast and the room is 
clear in less than a quarter of an hoar. . . . The waiters, 
who are numerous, civil and attentive, carve, few people 
appearing to have leisure to assist their neighbors. There 
are decanters of brandy in a row down the table, which 
appeared to me to be used with great moderation and for 
which no extra charge is made. Tea is a repetition of 
breakfast, with the omission of beefsteaks, but in other re- 
spects with almost an equal profusion of meat, fowls, tur- 
key-legs, etc. . . . The picture which I have given yon of 
the meals at taverns is not an inviting one : they more re- 
semble a school boy's scramble than a social repast." "* 

The landlord's family made part of the company at the 
table, the wife or daughter presiding at the teapot and the 

M For interesting aeeonnU of meals, tee Hodgwn, I, 30-32 f qiiot»- 
tion) ; Pdlmer, pp. )&0-101; Duncan, II. 318; J»nion, p. SO; Tudor, 
I, 37; Harris, p. 66; Fesron, pp. 247-S48; Fowler, pp. 120-121; 
Bbirreff, p. 34; Alexander, H, lOt-102; Boardman, p. 2S. 
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landlord attending to the introdnction of Htrangers, espe- 
cially if b distiagnished person were present.*' The Ameri- 
can host was often a prosperoos farmer as well as an inn- 
keeper, and he was quite likely to be a field officer of the 
militia and altogether a most inflaential citizen.** The 
daughters, — indeed all the women of the family, — ^won al- 
most tuuTerBal commendation from strangers for their dig- 
nity and reserve.** 

It has already been indicated that the food was plentiful 
in qoantity.** Seldom is there a hint of insnfScient provi- 
sion in an American inn. Substantial items, sach as veal 
cutlets, beefsteaks, chickens, ham, eggs, and cheese, and a 
variety of sweetmeats flgnred on the table at all of the 
daily meals. In the more unsettled regions a profusion ol 
game and fish was added to the menn. The dishes were not 
always cooked and served to the Englishman's likii^, — 
especially did be detest the American fondness for greasy 
food. The heavy diet and the nse of animal food at every 
meal was looked upon by the English as the cause of many 
American diseases."' Every house of entertainment had a 
bar, Basil Hall says that there were usually two on every 
steamboat; that even the muisenm at Albany had one, and 
at the Cauterskill Falls there was one on either aide of the 
cataract!" 

uCudler, p. 46; Dklton, p. 131. 

Mpor the .American landlord, •«< Holmei, p. 139; Janton, p. 448; 
HaU, F., p. 88; Duncan, U, 320; Weld, I, 114; N«iUon, p. 238; 
JJexander, n, 127. 

uHaU, F., p. 38; Hall, B., I, 121. 

•« For aeewinta of plenHful food, m« Btnart, I, S3-64 ; Hamilton, 
I, 848; Duncan, n, 318-310; HaU, F., p. 38; Fincb, p. 13; Wdd, I, 
41-42; Ashe, p. 183; Howiaon, p. 280. 

trSbineir, p. 260; Lunbe^, n, 40; Holme*, pp. 3Se-3S7; Fricrt. 
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James Flint's "Letters from America" (1818-20) give 
a good deBcriptlon of a typical backwoods tavern. "A 
small degree of aversion to frivolous detail does not prevent 
me from describing a backwoods tavern. Like its owner, it 
commonly makes a conspieoous figure in its neighborhood. 
It Ib a log, a frame, or a brick house, frequently with a 
wooden piazza in front. From the top of a t&ll post, the 
signboard is sospended. On it a Washington, a Mont- 
gomery, a Wayne, a Pike, or a Jackson is usually portrayed, 
in a style that might not be easily deciphered except for 
the name attached. On the top of the house is a soLall 
bell, which is twice rang before meals. ' ' '* 

If shelter in a tavern were not available, the traveller 
could always find a household that would take him in for 
the night. Accommodations were usually worse here than 
at an inn; be was generally obliged to sleep either in a 
room occupied by members of the fandly or on the dirt 
floor, end he had to content himself with whatever food 
happened to be available. Never was he turned away, 
though the consent to stay was sometimes given grudgingly. 
He must be prepared too to care for his own horse, for 
which sometimes very scanty provision was made.'" 

In the unsettled regions, board was very cheap— in the 
first decade of the century one might live on two dollars a 
week and for fifty to one hundred dollars a year.*" The 
best inns charged fifty cents a day for lodging with three 
meals. Th^ American quarter of a dollar was much in 
demand and constituted a convenient price for the average 
single meal by the way. Many times the charge was less. 
Lambert in 1809 pud the large sum of a dollar and a half 
to two dollars a day in Albany at Gregory's Tavern, a 
» Flint, p. WL 

MWeld, I, 114; Pabner, p. ISO; Janiou, p. SO. 
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hostelry which Lambert Bays was "eqaal to many London 
hotds."" Ten years later, Fearon paid m much afi two 
dollars a day or eighteen dollars a week, ezclosiTe of wine, 
in a New Toil boarding house.** A private &re in one's 
room in the later days was a luxury, as Fidler discovered 
in 1833 when he was chai^:ed four dollars weekly for fire 
and candles in a New York house. As he was then paying 
twenty-one dollars a week for two poorly furnished rooms, 
three meals a day, and water to drink, for himself, his wife, 
two children, and a servant, he thought himself very mudi 
abused.** 

The rec^tion given the English traveller diffraed greatly, 
aecordii^ to circomstances, though it was ofiually admitted 
that courtesy on the part of the atranger met wiA a corre- 
sponding willingness to be obliging on the part of the na- 
tive Americans. Even Basil Hall speaks repeatedly of the 
kindness shown bis family during their long tour. The 
welcome was always especial^ cordial if the stranger car- 
ried letters of introduction to an American family; all 
houses in the vicinity were open to him and he was treated 
as a friend of the family. Bradbury says that he travelled 
nearly 10,000 miles in the United States and never received 
the least incivility or affront. "Let no one here," he says, 
"indulge himself abusing the waiter or hostler at an inn: 
that waiter or hostler is probably a citizen and does not, 
nor can he, conceive that a situation in which he discharges 
a duty to society, not in itself dishonorable, should subject 
him to insult; bat this feeling, so far as I have experi- 
enced it, is entirdy defensive." " "From my first lA»n<ir>g 

M Lambert, H, S9. 
. NFearoo, p. 7. 

M Fidler, p. 16. For prieee of board. Me rIm Dancui, II, £48- 
MS; Abdy, I, 249; Finah, p. 13; NeiUoii, pp. 19-17. 
HBnuUniry, pp. SlB-SlS. 
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in the coontry till tlie present," says James Flint, "I have 
enjoyed intercourse with,people of eminence in society and 
have uniformly met with the most polite reception, and on 
many occasons, with sach marks of kindness that I can 
never have sufficient opportunities to requite." " 

There were many complaints of the prevailing reswve or 
"cold civility," especially in the lower claases. This, how- 
ever, did not interfere with the satisfying of the traveller's 
need. Many strangers propitiated the Americana by tact- 
fully keeping to the native customs as much as possible, 
and by asking no special favors. Tudor tells of his amuaing 
struggle with an American landlord on the subject of 
washing in his room, a struggle in which the Englishman 
yielded rather than to go unwashed indefinitely." Candler 
advised his fellow countrymen to make themselves familiar 
with the people of the house where they were stopping ; he 
himself, he said, had beoi much more so than he would have 
thought of being in Ei^land with the family of an inn- 
keeper/' Undue familiarity and condescension, however, 
never met with success ; the Americans were generally con' 
ceded to be excellent jndges of manners, no matter what 
their own defects in that respect were. Th^ could de- 
tect andacity and condescension very quickly, but if the 
stranger successfully passed their examination and scru- 
tiny, nothing in the way of hospitality was too good for 
him. 

If for no other reason than sheer weight of opini6n, we 
must believe that the prevailing policy among the English 
was "live and let live." Most of them were broadminded 
enough to take things philosophically as they found them ; 
sometimes because of frank interest in the unusual mode of 
living which they witnessed, more often, perhaps, because 
such a line of action was the better policy and gained them 
M Flint, pp. 891-802. (^ Tudor, I, «e-4S7. MCudlar, pp. S3-M. 
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more in the end. At any rate, the prevailing opinion Beenu 
to have been that if the Americans were treated well, they, 
in turn, would giive the Engligh aa little to complain of as 



•■ Hunilton, I, I22-l£3; Dftlton, p. 113; Duncan, II, 1 
p. 139. 
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CHAPTER III 



UANNSBS AKD CUSTOMS 



The American mode of life and the traits of Am«rioan 
behavior were interesting subjects for speculation on the 
part of the European vieitor. In the first place, these were 
different from anything of the sort that the traveller had 
before experienced; then they offered a fascinating proV 
lem in causes, a problem which the visitor invariably tried 
to solve. The fact that the latter stayed nsoally at an inn 
or boarding bouse had both its advantages and its draw- 
backs; such an arrai^ement favored observation, at the 
same time limiting the range of the obaerrer. Many ao- 
conntH of American life were drawn exclusively from that 
form of it seen in public booses. 

The stranger, on his arrival in America, was inevitably 
impressed by two or three salient characteristics of the 
new society. The first in importance and obviousness was 
the spirit of equality which has previously been referred to. 
He could not enter a house of ^tertainment or a stage 
coach without feeling it and seeing evidence of it It was 
forced upon him at the public dining table as well as in 
whatever private social life he enjoyed, and in all his inter- 
course with those whom he would naturally have considered 
his inferiors. This spirit conld be traced to many sources ; 
the most evident one, aa it seemed to the traveller, was the 
republican nature of American institutions and govern- 
moit.* This was not an unmixed blessing to the Ei^flish 
t Tudor, n, 39S] Abdf, I, 70. 
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gentleman ; hia sofferings at the hands of some one from 
whom he had attempted to exact a menial service left 
sometimes more of an impression than did the contempla- 
tion of the delights of liberty. As he went from place to 
place, he saw other eyidences of the existence of this spirit. 
One was the lack of great wealth in the hands of any one 
man or company of men. There were few very rich men 
and correspondingly few beggars. Often this fact in turn 
provoked inqoiry, and the primary cause was proved, to 
the traveller's satisfaction at least, to be the absence of the 
law of primogeniture.' By the constant division of prop- 
erty among the members of the usually large families, the 
wealth of each was kept moderate and thus equality was 
assured. 

Another general trait that was very noticeable was the 
reserve with which the native American treated strangers. 
Very few of the latter, like Fearon, took this so Berioasly 
that they allowed it "to freeze the blood and disgust the 
judgment, ' ' ' but many agreed with Captain Thomas Hamil- 
ton when he said, "It seemed as if each individual were 
impressed with the conviction that the whole dignity of his 
country were concentrated in his person."* This reserve 
may have had its source in the more or less unsettled con- 
dition of international affairs until after the effects of the 
War of 1812 had worn off; it was probably stimulated by 
the injustice which the Americans were undoubtedly suf- 
fering at the hands of Englishmen in boohs and periodicals. 
It melted away rapidly, however, when the stranger 
entered the private bouse; here he perceived not only an 
almost invariable kindliness and consideration among the 
members of the family, but felt it extended to him as well. 
The general affability which prevailed among native Amer- 
icans was sometimes ascribed to the fact of universal snf- 

■ Hsmlltcm, I, 10& iFeuon, p. 11. fHHnUton, I, 2fi-27. 
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frage and freqaeot elections. An American never kneir 
-when he might iriah the political support of his neighhors; 
therefore it behooved him to be agreeable.* 

This reserve was closely connected in the travener's mind 
with another trait, a certain stiffcess in social forms, an 
awkwardness and lack of ease which the Eoropean felt 
at once in American society.' This was far removed from 
vulgarity, and revealed itself especially when the .Amer- 
icans chose to assnme a formality to which they were on- 
accustomed. It was rather to be expected in a new republic, 
where an established code of social law was yet in the 
makii^, but its caase might lie in many different con* 
siderations. One of these was the lack of a court to stand- 
ardize and unify social observance ; another was the general 
absorption in business on the part of the yonng men of 
the nation, and the consequent lack of the social graces. 
This intense interest in business and in politics was much 
criticized, and many gratuitous warnings were thrown out 
to this nation of workers who did not know how to play, 
or, at least, how to play gracefully. Lack of interest in 
music and the fine arts, or of the facilities for cultivating 
such lan interest, the absence of a travelled class of people 
and of those who had held intercourse generally with the 
more civilized nations of the globe — these were locked 
upon as reasons for the peculiar state of American man- 
ners. Yonng men were urged to seek experiences in lands 
other than their own America; women were exhorted, too, 
to raise the standards of society by educating themselves. 
"It certainly is not to be wished," says one writer, speak- 
ing of the education of women, "that mathematics or 

> Flint, p. 292. 
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metaphysics ahonld be disctused in th^ companj'; but 
polite literature in its various departments majr be intro- 
duced with great proprie^." * 

These were some of the general and more frequently no- 
ticed traits of American life. It remains to discuss the 
details of this new state of society aa the Engl i s h man saw 

As the stranger went from place to place, he noted great 
local differences in the tone of society and maimers. Pe- 
culiarities of custom and of character were still at this 
period rather well-defined, and the distinctions were very 
marked to the eye of the foreigner. The most obTions 
fact in regard to the attitude of the traveller toward these 
differences in manners is the preference of most strangers 
for the South. It has already been noted that that part 
of the country received almost no consideration from the 
home-seeking emigrant. Perhaps the very limitations that 
kept it in bad repute as a permanent abiding place for the 
settler, made it the more delightful to the temporary visitor. 
Slavery, the great drawback of the South to the mind of 
the emigrant, helped to produce a class of people with 
leisure to attend to the more graceful and less strenuous 
things of life, and to offer unlimited and unsurpassed 
hospitality." The manners of the Soathemers were con- 
sidered decidedly superior to those of any other people in 
the United States. Perhaps, as one author suggests, this 
was because they were more dependent on social intercourse 
and were thus at greater pains to render it agreeable.* 
They showed less caution than did the other Americans in 
admitting the strainer to their firesides ; had more wit and 
vivacity, and by education and tradition were more like the 

f Candkr, p. 60. 
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English themselves. Many of them, especially those of the 
older stock, were prodacts of English oniveraities and had 
travelled extensively. EnglishmeD were impressed too, by 
the fact that Southerners took the intelligence of the travel- 
ler for granted, to a gratifying degree. Captain Hall said 
that in Baltimore it was a comfort to learn bow little was 
urged upon him in the w^ of "ai^t«." "* It is not to be 
wondered at, that after a visit to bustling New England, 
the stranger was sometimes satiated "with institutions, 
jails, schools and hospitals" for which, it is feared, his at- 
tention and his admiration were exacted to a burdensome 
d^n^e. 

Charleston seems to have been the most agreeable and 
the most admired of the Southern towns." It was de- 
clared to be the only place in the Southern states which 
realized the English idea of a city. C. A. Murray says that 
in 1835 it was nearly as well known to the civilized world 
as Bristol or Liverpool. The best society there was con- 
sidered much superior to anything else of the kind found 
in America, and was much like that of England in its 
Episcopal religion, its people of English birth, and its re- 
gard for established institations. Richmond and Baltimore, 
too, had their share as centres of a refined social life, while 
Washington appeared to the best advantage in the winter; 
in summer it was practically deserted." New Orleans was 
looked upon as a gay place where gambling balls and drink- 
ing places abounded. There was much wealth and a great 
deal of social life of a certain kind among the extremely 
cosmopolitan population. The "Western Gazetteer" said 
that the universe was to be seen in miniature on the levee 
fronting New Orleans, and that the city's docks were 

loBall, B., n, 392-393. 
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crowded with veaaels from every part of the world. The 
miztDre of classes, the unhealthy climate, the prevalence of 
vice and lawlesgness poasessed an onwholesome fascination 
for the stranger. Harriet Martinean estimates that in New 
Orleans in 1834, "there were more daels than there were 
days in the year — fifteen on one Snnd^ morning; in 1835 
there were 102 daels fooght between January 1 and the 
end of April, ... all but one of the 102 were for frivolous 
causes." '* 

Georgia and Alabama did not meet with the same ap- 
proval as their neighbors, the Carolinas. The people were 
more impoverished, more mde in their manners, and more 
given to horse-jockeying and to fighting.** The same was 
tme to an even greater degree in some parts of Vu^n^u^ 
and in Kentucky, and, as a matter of fact, in all the 
Western country except that part which had been brooght 
under advanced cultivation.'* William Wirt in "The Old 
Bachelor" says that no people were more grossly misrep- 
resented by foreigners than were the Virginians.'* They 
and their Western neighbors, the Eentuekians, were looked 
upon by the English as types parallel to the wildest kind 
of Irishmen, and it ia interesting to see Bow often the 
similarity in open heartedness, rade hospitality, genwosity, 
wit, and love of lawless behavior, is emphasized. In the 
Kentucky region, the shops were reported to be filled with 
dirks. "Fights," says James Flint (1818), "are cluu-acter- 
ized by the most savage ferocity. Goaging or patting out 
the antagonist's eyes by thrusting the thumbs into the 

uilutloMa, H., n, 189. 
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sodcets, ia a part of the modus operandi . . . kidcing and 
biting are also means used in combat; I have seen aereral 
fingers that have been deformed, also several noses and 
ears which have been matilated by this canine mode of 
fighting." '^ Timothy Flint accounted for the great amoont 
of daelling that went on in the West by the statement that 
it was the fiery, ambitions characters that emigrated to 
those parts. A chaos of political elements, too, thrown to- 
gether with no immediate prospects of assimilation, offered 
unlimited chances for fistic ai^rtmient. This lack of as- 
similation should have prevented some of the generallidng 
statements concerning the manners of the people west of 
the Alleghanies. The r^on was populated by representa- 
tives of a great nnmber of fore^ nations, together with 
emigrants from every state in the Union. Each groap car- 
ried with it the customs, traditions, and ideals of its old 
life ; a great many of these perssted in the new environ- 
ment, as in the case of the habits of the New Englander, 
which were very marked in the West Emigrants from 
New England carried with them always the interest in the 
charch and the school, as well as thrift and conunercial 
ability. Shirreff tells of seeking shelter in Illinois with 
a family tliat had originally come from New England. 
"Everything in the house," he says, "was particularly 
clean and neat. The manners of the inmates were calm and 
dignified, a smile never playii^ on their countenances, or 
an emphatic soond proceeding from their lips. ' ' " 

The isolation of the Western settlements did a great deal 
to effect the demoralization of American manners in that 
part of the conntry. This is partly accounted for by the 
fact that the average Western emigrant was adventnroos 

" FUat, J., p. IM. 
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by nature and waa not dependent on the refinements of 
life for Ills happiness. In the West, he had very little in- 
centive eccept his own self-respect to keep him from falling 
into a semi-barbarous state. To the lack of restraint of a 
polite society and even of law add his hand-to-moath ex- 
istence; it is no wonder that bis personal pride forsook 
bim after a very short time and that he went unwashed 
and unshaven, living with his family in the midst of dirt 
and squalor, doing only what was necessary to get daily 
bread." 

In the large cities of the East, the state of society was 
mach the same as in the large towns of Great Britain.*" 
Thomas Cooper said as early as 1798 that New York was a 
perfect counterpart of Liverpool. Society there was much 
more tinged with European manners than that of any other 
American ei^, though European luxuries and conveniences 
abounded in all parts of the East. Boston, too, early in 
this period had already achieved an atmosphere charac- 
teristic enough to cause comment.** The same was true of 
Philadelphia, which was a very distinctive town. Mueb 
waa said of the neatness of the prim rows on rows of brick 
houses with spotless marble thr^olds and steps, of the 
gravity, even sadness, of the demeanor of the inhabitants, 
and the reserve of society manners, which most visitors 
mistook for coldness.** 

The rural classes of the North and East were nsnally 
characterized by gravity and reserve, but there was no hint 
of the simple rusticity that the European was accustomed 
to see in the peasant class of his own country,** Intra- 

i» Fva, pp. 198. 230, 261. 

"Cooper, T., pp. 48-40; Tudor, n, 400-401; Vigne, II, 244. 
■iRodg«on, II, 146-147; Hamilton, I, 233. 

"H&milton. I, 379-380; Weld, I, 20-21; Hodgson, n, 20; Hani*, 
W. T, p. 36; D'Anwmont, p. 35, *»LMnbert, H, 500. 
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course with tlirift? neighbors preserved the Eastern 
farmer's pride in the neatness of his property and of his 
personal appearance. The laboring classes were generally 
admitted to be "civil and respectfnl, though not croach- 
iiig."^ Harriet Martinean maintained that village man- 
ners in New Ei^land were some of the best and sweetest 
in America, and that the only evidences of vnlgarity that she 
saw on her travds were di^layed by a few of the wealthier 
class." Adaptation had done its work in the East, and 
bad already given a distinct character to the people of that 
part of the conntry. 

It is unfortunate that human beings are so constituted 
that a comparatively insignificant objectionable personal 
trait will influence the relations of one person with another, 
assmning an importance which makes it overshadow all 
other considerations. Many of the smaller details of Amer- 
ican social life and manners acted as dust in the eyes of 
travellers, blinding them to the greater issues. The con- 
stant use of tobacco was, to the Englishman, undoubtedly 
the most objectionable of all the American idiosyncrasies. 
Certainly more is said about it, and the attendant spitting, 
than about any other habit, and many writers agreed that 
it was what detracted most from the refinement of Amer- 
ican manners.*" There was a theory among strwigers that 
Americans bad taken to incessant smc&ing to ward off yel- 
low fever. It was also said to be due to the nervous strain, 
the daily wear and tear of American life. Candler said 
that the idea of the soothing tendency and oonseqaent 

MCkndler, p. 61. 

mUvUdmo, n, 21S-218. 

MFOT tUB habit, we Fowlar, p. S17; lAmbert, n, 82; Cuidler, 
p. 67; Uartinean,, U, 2«0; Tudor, U, 421; Coke, I, 1S4) Moore, 
ThomM, "EpuUe to ThomM Hume, Etq."; Eend^ I, 817; 8nt- 
oliffe, p. 88. 
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utility of smokisg in concentrating thought, was urged in 
its favor, but he goes on to ai^, "The most active mindB 
need not its assistance. Bonaparte never smoked," Bobert 
SatclifFe, a visitii^ Qnaker, was horrified to see even chil- 
dren of five and six going about smoking "segars," though 
it most be admitted that he ia almost the only traveller who 
notes the corruption prevailing at such an early age. Th^e 
were plenty of observers, however, to comment on the fact 
that yooi^ men went about from morning till n^ht with 
cigars in their months "when in the house, and not in- 
frequently when walking the street. A box full is con- 
atantly carried in the coat pocket and handed occasionally 
to a friend, as familiarly as our dashing yonths take out 
their gold box and offer a pinch of snuff." " Writers who 
refnted Mrs. TroUope's most sweeping denunciations of 
American life and exposed her charges as ridiculous, still 
admitted that this great fault in American manners was too 
noticeable to be ignored. Miss Martineau despaired of con- 
vincing her hosts of the serionsness of the situation. "Of 
the tobacco and its consequences," she says, "I will say 
nothing but that the practice is at too bad a pass to leave 
hope that anything that could be said in books would work 
a cure. If the floors of boarding houses, and the decks of 
steamboats and the carpets of the Capitol do not sicken the 
Americans into a reform; if the warnings of physicians 
are of no avail, what remains to be said!"" It was in- 
deed only too well known that the floor of the Senate 
Chamber in Washington was not exempt, nor the pews in 
any of the churches, thongh we find some Americans re- 
fusing to admit that this disgusting habit prevailed, and 
professing to be very much surprised when their attention 
was called to it. Some writers attempted to justify it by 
pointing out that the habit existed in other lands as well. 
IT Lambert, U, 100. uUvtinwu. □, 200. 
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BoarcUnan and Fowler noted that it did not ertend to the 
better clan of educated people, bat they are the only travd- 
lers who at all qualify their condemnation.** 

In conjunction vith this criticism of the use of tobacco, 
yre almost always find a denunciation 'Of the habit of con- 
stant drinking. It was a source of wonder to the stranger 
that in spite of the dram-drinhing that w^t on st all 
times and in all places, there was almost no sign of real 
dmnhenness.*" In the few cases that were observed, the 
culprit was quite likely to be a fordgner, or sometimes a 
degenerate Indian. James Stuart testified that in three 
years he did not see a dozen intoxicated men in America.*^ 
Hodgson did not see six, and was therefore inclined to 
believe that the sin of intoxication prevailed less extensivdy 
in America than in England.** The habit of constant 
"tippling" extended to children, if we are to believe 
William Gobbett, who says that even little boys at and 
under twelve years of age went into stores constantly and 
"tipped off their drams." •• Janson, too, very often saw 
"wealthy boys intoxicated, shoating and swearing in the 
public streets. "•• 

The habit of constant "tippling" was ascribed to the 
effects of the eztrane heat, which forbade the use of ice 
water without the addition of spirituous liquors. Faux 
tells in his "Journal" of some Engliabmea who fell deed 
at the city fountuns in Washington in consequence of 

*> Hodgson, n, SS^ <iiot«) ; Tudor, II, 422; Candler, pp. SB-S9; 
Boardnuui, p. 177; Fowler, p. 217; Shirrefl, pp. 270-276; Mn. 
Trollope, I, 19-20. 

MFinob, J,, p. 13; Fe«ron, p. 20; Flint, J., p. 60; Nulaon, p, 67; 
IfelJBh, II, SI; Winterbothsm, p. 71. 

■1 StuMt, n, Sll. 

« HodgMn, n, 24B-260. 

MCoUwtt, p. 212. 
. MJuucm, pp. 297-SW. 
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drinking too maeh cold water. "To avoid this dangflr," 
he advises, "it is only necessary to drink a irine glass half 
fall of brandy first and a pint of water immediately after. 
Thirst is thus safely quenched with mnch less water than 
would be necessary without the spirits."" The extreme 
heat was by no means the only inducement to much drink- 
ing; another consideration which constantly tempted tiie 
American was the ease with which liquor was obtained, 
and its great cheapness. The habit was accounted for also 
by tracing it back to a very practical and indispatable 
sonrce, the great amount of salt food that the native Amer- 
ican consumed. 

We have mentioned the ease with which liquor was ob- 
tained. The average American, however, was not convivial 
in his habits, and was much absorbed in business; he did 
not linger, therefore, over his glass at the table, though 
brandy bottles figured largely at public and private uieals, 
and guests helped themselves as they wished." Outside 
the larger towns, the common beverage was spirits and 
water, taken without sugar, or "cyder" which was always 
available in the more settled regions where apple-trees had 
a chance to grow. Large qnantities of molasses imported 
to New England in trade with the West Indies fumiahed 
plenty of mm. In parts of the country where the chief 
agricultural prodact was grain, the spirit used was dis- 
tilled from it, usually from rye. In the South, peach and 
apple brandy, made usually at the private still of the 
plantation owner, warmed the heart of the traveller. Maeh 
was said about the amount of conviviality in the South 

mFmix, pp. 180-130. Bm, ftUo, Heliah, n, 01; Duncan, II, 822- 
323; Nellaon, p. 67; Winterbotham, p. 71; FearoD, p. 29; Stuart, 
n, 311. 

HHamtlton, I, 42-43; Candler, p. BO; Neilacm, p. 09; Melish, 11, 
SI; Abdy, n, 242; Fearon, p. 28, 
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ind the fondneSB of the Southern (^ntlemen for liquor. 
Basil Hall says that in Virginia, daring a joamey of 
seventeen honrs, the st^e stopped at ten difFerent hoosea, 
and at each place bis traveUing companions alighted to 
get a glass of "mint jnlep," yet they were not tip^ exc^t 
for a slight inarticnlatenesB of speech and eamestnesa in 
argament." 

"Spirit shops" were numerous everywhere, especially in 
the lai^e cities. These were sometimes called ' ' grog 
shopfl," the latter name designating the small grocers' and 
chandlers' shops which sold liquor as well as other staples. 
Many of these were situated on the comers of the streets, 
and were repnted to be kept chiefly by Irishmen. Fearon 
said that in 1818 there were 1,500 spirit shops in New Yoi^ 
City, and that he was convinced that the qoantity of malt 
liquors and spirits dnmfc by the inhabitants of New York 
macb exceeded the amount consumed by the same number 
of English population. He ascribed the cause to the for- 
eign birth of many of the inhabitants who brought habits of 
drinking from their European homes and now were better 
paid and able to indulge those tastes." 

It must not be imagined that the Americans themselves 
were blind to this national fault. Violent campaigns were 
carried on gainst it by the prototype of the modem pro- 
hibition movement, and Ei^lish travellers commented fre- 
quently on the change in the public conscience that was 
gradually foecomii^ noticeable, particularly in the last ten 
years of this period.'* One writer attended a temperance 
lecture at an agricultural meetii^ in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1834. The native orator spoke bitterly against 
dram-drinking, estimating that thirty hogsheads of spirits 

t Hall, B., in, Tl. 

M FMron, p. KSg. 
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of 150 gallons each were conaomed ammally in that one 
tomi. T}aB meant an allowance of two and a half gallons 
per capita, and represented an outlay for liquor of $2,250."> 
The change in manners in the East was commonly ascribed 
to the influence of these organizationB, which both natlTes 
and foreigners rejoiced to see operating, however mnch tb^ 
objected to total abstinence.*' 

He who is at all familiar with the travel literature of the 
time will remember in Mrs. Trollope 'e book the illustration 
"Ancient and Modem Repnblics," in which the modern 
type of republican, an American, is depicted sitting, with 
his hat at a rakish angle, before a table upon which his 
heels are reposing. In his limp hand he holds a glass from 
which he has evidently jnst drained the "spirits." On the 
wall beside him is a conspicnoos advertisement of "Cele- 
brated Chewing Tobacco." It is clear that many foreign 
visitors con^dered that attitude peculiarly American, per- 
haps because much of the time of so many travellers was 
spent in the taverns and other public places. "It was quite 
common," we are told, "even in company to lean back in 
the chair so as to let it stand on its hind l^s, and when in 
this position near a Are, they will sometimes place their feet 
against the mantelpiece. Imagine a man sitting in this 
manner with a cigar in his mouth and you have a complete 
picture of American independoice. "** At an inn in cen- 
tral New York, in 1824, Howison was astonished to see that 
each man occupied three or four chairs. "He sat upon 
one, laid his legs upon another, whirled around a third, 
and perhaps chewed the paint from the back of the 
fourth." " This nniversal habit of lounging extended even 

mHaU, b., n, ss. 

4t8a«, for liutMiM, Alaxuider, n, SS. 
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to the Supreme Court and the state I^isUtores, to sa^ noth- 
ing of the church. Nor were women exempt from the in* 
dictment, if we are to believe ' ' The American Chesterfield, ' ' 
a cnrioos little native publication which did its best to 
reform manners.** 

In many other details of life were the Americans seU- 
convicted in points of etiquette which most have jarred 
upon the sensibilities of the more refined stranger. It was 
difficult for the latter, for instance, to see a native American 
reaching across the table for his food, or using his own 
knife and fork to convey something tp his plate, without 
venturing at least a mild remonstxanee. Another habit 
which was not understood was that of yawning comfortably 
in the face of one's vie-4-vis in polite society. Abdy tells 
of an amosing experience in a Virginia stagecoach; an 
AnLerican opposite him yawned constantly; the narrator, 
supposing that the stranger was bored with the conversa- 
tion, took the hint and desisted from talking. Further 
experience convinced him, however, that this expansion of 
the jaws was a national trait and that one could "yawn 
freely in the face of another person in America without 
committing a breach of good manners. ' ' *' 

We may expect to find in the tone of American inter- 
change of ideas at this time a revelation of the enthusiasms 
of this hustling young democracy. Of cimversation as a 
fine art, there was almost a total ignorance. There was no 
leisure class to cultivate it and no body of very wealthy 
people to stimulate interest in things not strictly utilitarian. 
Life was too full of polities, of buuness, of all the respon- 
sibilities incidental to a new coontry, to offer a place for 
less useful interests. One's vocabulary remained, or be- 
came, limited; a fact very noticeable to the Englishman 
««8m Hall, B., U, 40S408. 
« Abdy, n, OT2-273. 
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was that very few Americans read anyUiitig bat the news- 
paper. 

There seems to have been a conaeiooa ^ort to avoid in 
general conversation any subject the discnsuon of which 
would stamp one as a pedant, or bore the rest of the com- 
pany. This was more generally noticed to be true of the 
men than of the women ; the latter have recorded against 
them statements ridiculous for pedantry. Miss Martinean 
tells of her encoonters with some New England middle- 
aged women with "blue stocking" propensities. "A lady 
asked me many qaestions abont my emotions at Niagara, 
, . . 'Did you notT' was her last inquiry, 'long to throw 
yourself down and mingle with your mother earth I* . . . 
Another asked me whether I did not think the sea might in- 
spire vast and singular ideas. Another, an instructress of 
youth, in examining my ear-trumpet, wanted to know 
whether its length made any difference in its efficiency. On 
my answering 'None at all.' . . . '0, certainly not,' said 
she, very deliberately, 'for sound, being a material snb- 
stance, can only be overcome by a superior force.' The 
mistakes of unconscious ignorance should be passed over 
with s silent smile ; but affectation should be exposed as a 
service to young society. ' ' •• 

As the Americana were not of a race of philosophers, and 
as their religious opinions were pretty well fixed and ad- 
mitted of very little discussion, and because they had no 
interest in art and letters, their conversations dealt with 
local interests or with the all-absorbing subject of polities. 
Their manner of expression seemed to Englishmen to be 
simple and straightforward. One writer remarks, "Like a 
gently flowing limpid brook, their conversation has no tur- 
bulence, but shows everything at the bottom at a glance." " 
There was no bright and sparkling display of repartee, 

MUkrtineau, II, 206-208. •> Candler, p. 92. 
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thoT^h the American was not withoat a certain native wit 
which was always thought by the Englishman to be on- 
conscionsjy epigrammatic — one wonders sometimes how 
mnch of it was unconscioiu/' The speech generally gave 
the impression of being grave and earnest, and was devoted 
to the matter in hand. It was remarked that the Americans 
were habitoally serious and silent, "even beyond English 
taciturnity," and to make them talk there was needed the 
stimulus of politics or liqnor. Especially did brevity char- 
acterize the speech of the people in the Western conntry. 
They developed a laconic type of conversation that was so 
abbreviated that it was not always clear.** On the other 
hand, the Easterner, and especially the New En^ander, 
became known for his "proay but rich and droll" conversa- 
tion. It was said that he "went back as near to the Deluge 
88 the subject would admit and forward to the millenninm, 
taking care to omit nothing of eODSequenee in the inter- 
val. ' ' ** Because of the narrowness of their range, the 
Americana were well-informed on what they talked about 
Sometimes the absolute conviction and accuracy with which 
they were able to speak was disconcerting to an English- 
man in an at^^oment. For instance, Fearon had occasion to 
deplore the diffusion of knowledge in regard to the details 
of the War of 1812. His criticism extended even to the 
ladies, with whom, he ironically says, he could not con- 
verse without having his ears offended with the "refined 
uid intellectual names of Commodore Htdl, Captain Law- 
rence, and General Jackson."" 
The tone of the American voice was agreed to be very 

MD'Anumoiit, p. S7; KUrtlnMii, n, 206; ^unilton, 11, 179. 
MMUTT^, I, 80; Hall, F., p. 278; Holmes, p. S62; Flint, pp. 288- 
289. 
MUartineMt, n. 204-EOS; Davis, J., p. 70. 
■iFcaioa, p. STl; D'Anumoot, p. S7. 
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distmctive, though few strangers attempted to show in what 
respects it was so considered. Usnallf it was menticoied 
with condemnation, especially when the particular ^:ample 
onder discnssioa was that of a New England woman. Her 
voice was described as beii^ "between a whine and a 
twang," and was attribated to the general ill-health among 
women. Occasionally we find a hint of appreciation of the 
Sonthem dialect, which stmck the English ear very pleas- 
antly.'* 

A quality of American conversation moat impressive to 
the Englishman was its sempulous moral purity.'* So 
great was the insistence upon this quality that more than 
one unsoBpectiug stranger found himself in a state of 
chagrin after making some remark which he considered 
perfectly innocent, but which met with surprised glances 
from his hearers. Candler says that while Walter Scott's 
poems would not be considered exceptionable in an English 
circle, there were several passages in "Marmion" and "The 
Lady of the Lake ' ' which it would be unadvisable to read 
to American ladies. He himself, when reading aloud to a 
mixed audience, always omitted these. Many looked upon 
this as false delicacy and believed that American women 
would rise to a higher position of influence if they were 
not so scrupulously protected from everythiz^ that savored 
of evil. No one, however, seems to have regretted the fact 
that, because of this attitude, the conversation in public 
conveyances was absolutely unobjectionable, just as the be- 
havior was usually decent and restrained. In all public 
places the general tone of the conversation was reported to 
be good-humored and civil, and to take rather for granted 
an identity of interest and intelligence. 

uOn tha Ameriun voice, bm Murray, C. A., II, 214; Hodgaoo, 
II, ei; Da Root, p. 31; Mutinean, n, SOO. 
uCudler, pp. 100, 101, 48S; Boudnuui, p. 170. 
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Many statements, however, testify to the prevailing pro- 
fanity in American speech." Even children were not 
exonerated, nor were the edncated classes of adults ex- 
cepted. This habit was particularly noticeable in the 
Western region. James Flint, whose interest \ay chiefly in 
that locality, said that in his short st^ in America fae had 
heard twice as much profanity as during the whole period 
of h^ life in Ei^land. Virginians were evidently much 
given to swearing. They were compared to the Irish in 
that respect, just as the Eentnckians were said to resemble 
the latter in their love for strong drink. 

Another charge brought against Americans was in- 
qnisitiveness.*' Sometimes the traveller regarded this trait 
with indulgence, as he found that the natives were as 
willing to answer questions as to ask them, and that the 
stranger came off the gainer in that exchange. Sometimes 
he indulged hia sense of humor and gave brief and vague 
replies to induce more questions, which were usually forth- 
coming. More often he resented the interference in his 
affairs and objected to the "rontine of interrogations" 
which he must go through before his wants were satisfied. 
This failing does not seem to have been limited to one sec- 
tion of the country. We find mention of the tradition of it 
in New England, in the South, and in the West, though 
some authors confessed that they had not experienced it. 
Even if questions were not asked, a frank and eager curi- 
osity in the affure of strangers was betrayed. Perhaps it 
arose from a worthy desire for information — undoubtedly 

■*5ee, on American profanitj. Holmes, pp. 862, S6S; Hodgson, 
II, SSB; Candler, p. 463; Murray, I, 168; Flint, p. 167; Ueli^, 
II, 80S. 

«iFor inqnisitiveneis, aee Flint, p. 168; Weld, I, 234-230; Wooda, 
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H did in many cases ; bat it was a source of annoyance to 
the stranger who, while carrying on a private conTcrsation, 
sometiines fonnd himself surroonded by a gronp of people, 
all obvionsly listening intently and making sn^estions or 
comments aa the spirit moved them. 

It has been remarked that occasionally the English 
traveller was horrified to see a small boy smoking or drink- 
ii^ in the public-houses. This precocity was extended to 
other phases of life as well, and was one of the great mis- 
takes in American policy, to the mind of the observer.** 
Because of the early marriages and the abundance of sub- 
ststence in the new repablic, children played a very impor- 
tant economic part there, and represented a large propor- 
tion of the popolation. They were not rel^ated to the 
background, as in Enrope, but were given a place, and that 
a prominent one, in the daily family life. A close connec- 
tion was made by the stranger between the republican form 
of government and the onlimited liberty which was allowed 
the younger generation. The latter had a part in the 
family cooncils; they expressed their opinions freely and 
did not hesitate to contradict their elders. They were per- 
fectly nnabaahed in conversation, having been introduced 
freely to all strangers. They were rarely punished at home, 
and strict discipline was not tolerated in the schools. By 
the eonditioiu of life, independence was created in the 
child. Duncan speaks of the intelligence of American ehil- 
dreai and of their sense of responnhility. Th^ learned to 
do things for themselves, and their independence waa re- 
flected in their characters. They matored very early; the 
boy quickly assumed the "gait, attire, and attitude of a 
man"; the girl ended her fragmentary and desultory edu- 
cation at an early age and was usually married before 
HFauz, pp. lSa-181, *1m p. 104; D'AnumoDt, p. 310; Bhirrefl, 
p. SI; Abij, I, 70-73, 217; Mftrtinesu, II, 271; Flint, pp. 170-171. 
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reaching the age of twenty. Shirreff gives several instances 
of jnvenile politeness that he has experienced, bat he is al- 
most the only English traveller who has a good word for 
these sophisticated little beings who were notorionsly given 
the centre of the stage and who often abused the privilege 
as a consequence. It was feared that respect for elders or 
for any other form of anthority would soon be eliminated 
entirely from American life. Many of the defects in the 
native character were traced to this faulty education of 
the youth. On the other hand, lack of culture in the par- 
ents prodnced a corresponding disdain for accomplishments 
in the child. As he could not be punished in school, he 
learned to regard his teacher as an inferior and to disregard 
all law and order. The foreigner saw in this system of 
child-rearing a great menace to the fntnre peace and hap- 
piness of the nati(m. 

Days which were celebrated as legal holidays in America 
were always times fall of interest to the foreign stranger, 
for he had then an opportunity to see the people in gala 
mood and to witness some of their distinctive customs. The 
great day was of course the Fourth of July." This was 
observed at this time much as it was till a few years ago 
when the "safe and sane Fourth" began to be advocated. 
The celebration was remarked to be similar to that of the 
English King's birthday. It began before sonrise, and 
carried with it the usu^ hubbub of fire-crackers, cannon, 
and band music. There were parades, patriotic speeches, 
and banquets. Sometimes the traveller ended the day at 
the theatre, where he saw a patriotic pl^ and listened to 
American airs played by an orchestra accompanied in its 

n For Fonrtli of Jnly oelebratioiu, tee Dnnoui, I, 4T; NdlKa, 
p. 214; lAtrobe, H, 77; Tudor, I, 117-181; Ttneb, pp. SO-61; Uelidi, 
I, 4^4S; Weld, I, 272-878; HowiKm, pp. 892-389; Coke, I, 188-129; 
Wilson, p. 27. 
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efforts by the beating of time from hondreda of feet. For- 
tnnate, indeed, was be if bis temper was not raffled several 
times dnring tbe d^, and if be was allowed to forget that 
the United States had once been Ei^lisb colonies and that 
the; bad thrown off a tTrannical yoke — references to which 
fact provoked a patriotic demonstration from all loyal 
Americans. Closely connected with this nation-wide cele- 
bratiou, both in time and significance, was the local interest 
in Jnly &th in New York. It commemorated the ^nancipa- 
tion of all slaves in New York State, and was the particu- 
lar holiday of all people of color, many of whom, according 
to Boardmab, met with degrading treatment on this oc- 
casion.'* 

There is very little mention of an American Christmas 
and only casoel notice of Thanksgiving. The English 
Christmas celebration was apparently almost nnknown; 
most of the shops were open during tbe day, and only the 
Episcopalians seem to have gone to church,** As for 
Thanksgiving Day, very little notice seems to have been 
taken of it, probably because tbe observance of it had not i 
yet spread beyond tbe limits of New England. One author ] 
observes that the Americans were too much engrossed with I 
money-getting to take time to show their gratitude for j 
their mercies/* 

Tbe social place of the Christmas jolUfleation was largely 
taken by the observance of New Year's Day." There are 
many accounts of the celebration of this festival. It was 
the day when ladies held their annual levee and all male 

MBMmbnui, pp. 300-310; «]» Duneu, I, SMO. 

■•Ittmbert, U, 108-109: BoArdmui, p. 981; Birkbeck, "Lattert 
from lUmoiB," p. 24; DnneMi, II, 2T8; KaidAU, I, K87. 

MBoftrdman, p. 330, 

*iFor batt dcaertptlona of oelebmtloiis of New Tmt'* D*y, im 
Boudauui, pp. a82-383; Lunbmiv n. 111; Hodgwrn, U, 113; Alax- 
ander, n, S16; Stout, I, 278. 
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acqaaintances and friends were expected to calL Nothing 
but a very aerioos reason was supposed to prevent this 
annual viut. Long-standing coolnesses were often atoned 
for in thia way. ClergTmen shared with the ladies the 
privilege of staying at home and receiving callers. Men 
whose acquaintance was nnmerooa conld of conrse spend 
very little time at each place; refreshments were served, 
of which they were supposed to partake, and the end of 
the day foand more than one American gentleman in a 
befuddled condition of mind. Bakeahopa aerved free cakes 
on this day, and bars offered free liquor to anyone who 
was inclined to accept their hospitality. The usual re- 
straint was absent, and the foreigner probably saw the 
Americana more social, more easy in manners than on any 
other day in the year. 

The traveller who wintered in the North or East wit- 
nessed an American costom which occasioned him great 
pleasure. This was the sleighing party, to which Ameri- 
cans were much addicted, and which the forever, if he 
had the opportunity, enjoyed fully.** Priest says that it 
was the chief amusement in winter, and that he never heard 
a woman speak of it but with raptore. North of Penn^l- 
vania, said the traveller, this pleasure could nsnally be 
indulged in all winter, but farther south, the snow-fall was 
of such short duration that the most had to be made of 
every moment. Taverns were open all night for the recep- 
tion of these parties of young men and women, who rode 
for miles around, stopping at every inn to have a dance. 
Sometimes a fiddler went with them in the sleigh. Hodg- 
son in 1821 tells of a merry crowd that he joined to go to 
a country party tea miles out of New York City. He thus 

MLambert, II, lOO-lOt; Duncan, II, 24S; Prieat, pp. 46-48; Finch, 
p. 88; Bou-dinmn, p. 330; Aluknder, n, 318; Hkrais, p. 79; Ndlaon. 
pp. 132-133; HodgMn, U, 110-112: 
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deacribes Broadway daring tlie sleighii^ season : ' ' Broad- 
-way exhibits the gayest scene 70a can conceive. Painted 
deiglis, with scarlet cloth and buffalo skins, are dashing 
along in all directions at a prodigious speed; some with 
two horses abreast ; others with four in hand. Every boc^ 
seems to make the most of the snow while it lasts, and 
night does not pat an end to the festivity. The horses have 
a string of bells roand ; and in these fine moonlight nights I 
hear them dashli^ away long after midnight." 

Qoite the opposite of this scene of merry-making was 
that of the American faneral, which deserves mention be- 
■ caose of the oniversal comment it provoked.** It was the 
sabject of mnch criticism. The English noticed with horror 
the practice of disposing of the dead within twenty-fonr 
hoars, as well as the general air of indifference which 
seemed to them to mai^ the observance of the last rites. 
They complained of the practice of exhibiting the body to 
friends, and of havii^ graveyards in the heart of the town, 
objecting to them as both nnhealthfol and depressing. 
Fnnerals were osoally attended by walking processions, 
the friends of the deceased gathering in the home, the 
acqnaintances joining them oatside on the way to the grave. 
Notices of deaths were published in the papers t(^ther 
with a general invitation to friends to be present at the 
boriaL Qaakers and Free Masons always enjoyed the 
honor of having the longest faneral trains. Duncan tells 
of the faneral of a child which he witnessed. There were 
no men present except the father of the deceased. Almost 
everyone wore white and the mahogany cotBn "was carried 
by white ribbands by four females." He ascribed this 
pecnliar custom to the Methodists only.** The motley garb 
•■Lunbcrt, II, 88-89; Power, n, 19; Duncan, II, 213; BUne, p. 
12; Lambert, 11, 181; Stoart, I, 133; Neibon, p. 261; Pklmer, p. 
284. ««I>imcui, II, 314, also I, 104. 
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worn at fonerals vte often the cause of comment from 
gtrangers. There vas Teey little mouminEr worn; large 
linen scarfs Trere provided for the clergymiin, for the phya- 
cian of the deceased, and for a few intimate friends who 
acted as pall-bearers. These were worn like a militarjr 
belt, sloping across the body.** 

The Americans were charged with indifference to this 
Bad occasion and were mncb criticised on this score. Not 
only was little mourning worn, bnt it was intimated that 
very few evidences of grief were seen. Friends walked non- 
chalantly to the grave, often smoking a cigar en rente. In 
short, the whole occasion as revealed by the Englishman 
lacked dignity and proper feeling, but at least, as even 
Pearon admitted, was free from evidences of hypocri^." 

The importance of woman obviously reveals itself to the 
greatest degree in a newly-eettled country. She is under 
such circumstances not only the creator of fatnre popula- 
tion, bnt represents as well the inflaence which retards the 
downward trend in manners and morals which is likely to 
reveal itself gradoally in isolated communities. The qnea- 
tion of the status of American women in the period from 
1785 to 1835 enjoys the rather unusual distinction oi being 
one of the few questions on which Englishmen were agreed. 
They might differ in regard to almost any other phase of 
American life, but the position of woman was manifest, 
and the handwriting on the wall was never cryptic. The 
general facts in regard to her were the same, whether she 
represented the type of a potential "bine stockii^" in New 
England, or a divinity south of the Delaware, or a pioneer 
helpmeet in the new West. 

u BoArdmui, p. 06; Sturt, I, 134; Duncan, n, 311-S14; WeltOII, 
pp. 70, 133-130. 
— Feuon, p. 137, 
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The traveller found few astoniBhin^Iy beaatifal wcpmen 
among American types.*^ There was mnch prettinesa, bat 
the eoDBensoB of opinion was that there was little actual 
beantj of the type most admired by the Englishman. ' ' I 
am speaking of the American ladies in general," says (me 
writer, "when I remark that it is no injoatice to them to 
maintain that where yon will see twenty pretty girls, yon 
will not see one really handsome woman. " ** It is a onrions 
coincidence that several writers say that the prettiest 
women in America were seen in Baltimore.** The typical 
yoong woman seemed rather pale to eyes accustomed to 
look npon English roses. She did not look particularly 
healthy, nor did her delicate color survive her first years 
of girlhood. At the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, the 
American woman was destitute of bloom ; at thirty, she was 
beginning to get old and to look forward to the future 
"when her reign of triumph will be vicariously restored in 
the person of her daughter." ^' 

The gait was supposed to be distinctive but not particu- 
larly graceful. American girls did not stride like English- 
women nor did they affect the mincing steps of a French 
belle, but they swung their arms too much to be qnite ap- 
proved by the observer.'^ 

Many travellers spesk of the delicate features, well- 
turned and classic in their purity.^' The figure was almost 
invariably well-formed and alight — too slight to win the 

« D'AnwDont, p. 24; Vigna, I, 130, aim II, S44. 

Ml4uiibert, II, 323. 

•*Mri. TTollopc, I. E93; Coke, I, 76; VIgn^ I, 130. 

10 For fkdjng of American women, lee Lambert^ II, OS; Coke, I, 
711; Abdj, I, 73; Hamilton, I, 82; FernUl, p. B4; Cutdler, p. W; 
Ur*. Tlollope, I, 16S; Murr&f, II, 213-214; Pftlmer, p. 192; Howi- 
■on, p. 828. 

*iHn. TrDl1op^ n, 13B; Hamilton, I, 33; Cuidler, p. 71. 

nHnrray, H, 213-214; Hamilton, I, 32-33. 
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good opinion of some fastidious critics/' — and if the girl in 
question were from the city, displayed to advantage the 
French styles to Trhich the Americans were most partial.'* 
A criticism vhich one encoonters frequently is the reproach 
of poor teeth among American women.^* The cause of this 
condition was mach argned; it vas osoally attributed to 
the hot food and to the sweets and preserves in which the 
Americans indulged to a startling degree. The use of 
salted food, too, bore its share of the blame. Many times 
we see a flat denial of this conditioD among women, and 
sometimes a statement to the efFect tliat all Americans sof • 
fered from the same disability. Lambert says that the 
Americans themselves admitted that they were subject to a 
premature loss of teeth, and that the cause had even been 
discussed in the pai^ers read before the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He believed that, as a whole, women were 
more litely to be exempt than were men. 

The Bonnises made in regard to the early fading of 
American women, and the precarious state of their health, 
are extremely interesting to read.^* Much of this physical 
delicacy was attributed to the sudden changes of climate, 
wliich "created a series of nervous complaints, consumption 
and debility, which in the states along the Atlantic carry 
off one-third of the population in the prime of life." The 
heat of the American summer was also supposed to rob 

TiBoKrdmMi, p. IS; Varrter, p. 812; Candler, p. 60; Hamilton, 
I, 32; Mri. Trollope, II, 13B; Lambert, 11, S8. 

'•For fondnew for French atyke, we Fearon, p. 172; Hodgeon, 
n, 100; Boardman, p. 13; Holmes, p. S48; Murrajr, I, Sfi; Candler, 
p. 60; Howison, p. 328; Hall, B., I, 166. 

'■NeiUon, p. 308; Palnwr, p. IS2; Weld, I, 22-23; Lambul, n, 
M; Hamilton, I, 33. 

M Stuart, I, 131; Lambert, II, 82-63, 02; Fearon, p. IBB; D'Ama- 
mont, p. 314; Hartineau, II, 2U; Howlaon, p. S28; Alexander, II, 
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the fair cheeks of their bloom. Too mnch qm of stovea and 
a very inadequate amoont of,exerciM played thdir part in 
this breokiog-down process. Too much animal food in the 
diet ; in fact, too ^eat a variety of all sorts of food was 
urged as a reason for ill-health, and American women were 
admonished that the fashionable malady, dyspepsia, could 
be traced to the late sappers which they enjoyed so much. 
The charge of the lack of exercise was brought chiefly 
against the people of the Southern states, where the heat 
of the climate encouraged the tendency to have everything 
done for one by slaves. Here there existed the greatest 
apathy in regard to health, and women refused to be aware 
of the seriousness of the qaestion/^ 

Then, too, the style of women's dress, particularly in the 
cities, was not conducive to health and vigor. Foreigners 
never ceased to be astonished at the light and flinu^r attire 
which American women donned in winter.'* The thin- 
nest of gowns, satin shoes, and silk stockings were to be 
seen on the promenades of all the cities, even' in the coldest 
weather, and provoked as mnch comment as they do today. 
This style of dress was held responsible for the large pro- 
portion of young women who succumbed to consumption, 
and for the general air of fragility which impressed the 
stranger. Duncan estimated that there were more than 
500 deaths in New York in one year (about 1818), from 
consumption alone, and that the majority of these victims 
were young women. He describes the prepress of a typical 
city girl proceeding to church through the snow, which pene- 
trated her thin satin shoes. A black girl behind her car- 
ried a foot wanner at which the young lady toasted her 

"Cftndler, pp. 67-68; UArtineau, n, ehap. 11, lect. in. 
nNeilMn, p. 23; AltaAndw, II, 2H; HodgwHi, II, 109; Mn. 
Trollope, U, 130. 
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toes daring the service, after which she proceeded home- 
ward in the same careless fashioD.** 

The accomplishmeiita of the American girl were the 
natural result of the system of edacation hj which she was 
reared. Very few observers would, I think, have agreed 
with Welby in his denunciation of the lack of edacation in 
osefol female employmeots, of the frivolity and the gen- 
eral vacaity of mind which he says were the result of such 
a system.*" Many, however, believed that the American 
woman could, and should, have a greater mental coltiTation. 
Miss Martinean, as might be expected, made a special plea 
for more interests and more responsibilities of a public 
nature.** Some people believed that the este^n in which 
women were held, the fact that they bore "a high rate in 
the American market," and were scarce in proportion to 
the demand, acted as a deterrent to their best and most 
complete mental development; they were not obliged to 
resort to accompUshmraits to captivate.** Their edacation 
was undoubtedly incomplete; they attended a school or 
academy until they reached the age of twelve or fourteen, 
when their "book-learning" waa generally conceded to b^ 
sufficient. Some few more fortunate ones protracted the 
process to include a smattering of French and a knowledge 
of music and dancing.** A girl was not encouraged, at 
any rate outside of New England, to stady the classica or 
to penetrate into the mysteries of higher mathematics or 
science. This policy had the two-fold purpose of protecting 
the young mind from the corruption of the snbject-matter 
of the classics, and of preventing anything like a pedantio 

TtDmuui. n, 201-£S2. 

••Welhy, p. «r. 

•tlbrtlnwn. 11, 22S fl. 

*t8a^ (or Inatuua, O^, P., p. 180. 

uCutdlar, p. 71; Murray, II, 214-210; ^gna, n, MS-M4. 
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and anbecoming display of learning. There were indeed 
"few occasions for a woman to make use of classical at- 
tainments in company. ' ' " 

American women were known to be voracions readers, 
particolarly of novels." It is suggested tliat this fact m^ 
account for the general desire manifested by the young 
girls to be ethereal and delicate. The harmful effects of 
such reading were emphasized again and again both in 
foreign and in native literature. The annuals abounded in 
disquisitions on the subject, urging the moral and intel> 
lectoal degradation which was sore to result from this 
wasteful occupation, A great many married women espe- 
ciaUy, who lived ont tiieir existence in boarding houses, 
were much given to reading, as well as to religious and 
social activity as an outlet for their energies.** Indeed, the 
feminine half of society was sometimes conceded to be mnch 
better educated than the masculine, owing to the absorption 
of the latter in business, and the resulting dearth of time 
to improve one's self intellectually. 

The New England girls enjoyed the distinction of being 
considered the best educated of American women, not only 
in books but in domestic accomplishments as well. Espe- 
cially was the former true of Boston women; they were 
thoi^ht to know more of literature and music than did 
their asters of other localities. Hamilton says that New 
Tork women chained them with being dowdjish in dress, 
but that he considered their taste purer than that of their 
acctuers.*' Outside of New England, it must be admitted, 
travellers considered the average woman deficient in the 
management of household concerns, that is, in comparison 

MCudlw, p. 73. 

MPowlar, p. 215; Caadbr, pp. 71-72. 
MUartlnMU, 11, £40 ff. 
•tHualltm, I, ess. 
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vith EngUslitvomen, This also vas attributed to the inter- 
est of men in business and their eonsequent neglect of 
women, who sought entertainment in shopping, dreas, and 
social frivolity.** 

Many a stranger, travelling onder new conditions and 
seeking shelter at a pnblie or private hoose, waa repelled 
by the coolness and apparent indifference of the itbinen of 
the family.** Francis Hall called it "snlkiness" and ao- 
eosed American women of having wat«r instead of blood in 
their veins,** but most strangers recognized in It a very 
creditable reserve which was largely made necessary by the 
manner of living. This came oat strongly in the women of 
the lower classes and in most of the women of the Western 
territories, who were noted for their taciturnity.'^ On 
closer aeqnaintance, this reserve became transformed into 
an easy, affable, agreeable, manner, often accompanied by 
gaiety and talhativeness. Janson detested "the pertness of 
republican principles" even in the conversation of the 
country girls, and complained that they answered a familiar 
question from the other sex with the confidence of a French 
mademoiselle; but even he, one of the most critical ob- 
servers of American women, attributed the fact to force of 
habit and education and not to any fault of morala.'* 
Usually the feminine manners of social intercourse and 
family life were considered very charming; there was an 
ertlessnesB, a liveliness, and a sweetness that were very ap- 
pealing.** The American girl never concealed her ignor- 
ance on a subject of conversation, but frankly avowed it, 

uWdby, p. S87; Vtmrm, p. 376; Fowler, p. EIS, 

•■ HodgMD, n, 253. 

MHan, F., p. 1S». 

•iCMidler, pp. 7S.76; AlezuideT, n, 114-11(!. 

•tJuuon, p, 87. 

MlVAnumoiit, p. 20; Tlgne, II, 244. 
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and asked for information with absolute lack of embar- 
rassment. 

It is a significant fact that we never find in this travel 
literature under discussion, any aspersion cast upon the 
morals of the American woman. The standard of female 
virtue was high; evidence of this fact was overwhelmiii{[. 
Where vice existed, it was not flaunted in the eyea of the 
stranger. Stuart says that day or night there were ap- 
parently no l^ht women in the streets, and that prostitutes 
could avoid Tinpleasant observation only by acting like de- 
cent women.'* A general air of modesty accompanied the 
American girl both of the poorer working class and in the 
ranks of society. So strong was this impression that the 
charge of prudery was often brought against them. Fash- 
ionable women were conspicuous for the modesty of their 
dress, which was nevertheless often showy and costly, and 
of their manners.'* The prevailing attitude toward waltz- 
ing is s^nificant.** American young women were ex- 
tremely fond of dancing, in which they indulged' freely, 
and in which they excelled. It is true that to some eyes the 
gravity and serionsness with which they regarded the 
pastime were "almost pitiable." Quadrilles and cotillions 
were the favorite form of this amusement ; the waltz gained 
headway but slowly because of the charge of indelicacy 
that was brought against it. These scruples prevailed 
longer in New England than in the South, where waltzing 
came to be very much in vogue. 

The high standard of virtue seemed to the foreigner the 

•* Stuart, 11, ISl. 

MiyAnmnojit, p. 27; Murray, II, 216; Mrs. lYoIIope, I, 189-190; 
^gne, n, 271-278. 

■■For AmeHeui daneiiig, tee Mamj, U, 116-116; lAmbert, 11, 
98-99; Winterbothwn, I, 17; Hodgton, n, i; WeM, I, 22; H&ll, F., 
p. 181; D'Aruamont, p. 27; Alexander, II, 298. 
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more paradoxical becaose of the almost tmlimited liberty 
and freedom of intercourse that existed between young 
people of the two sexes." Usnall; boys and girls vent to 
the same academy or to the same public school, after the 
latter became a feature of American life. Girls "came 
oat" into society at a very early age and thereafter led a 
life of great liberty, as regards the other sex, ontil mar- 
riage. They were nsnally unattended by aerrauts or elden, 
and walked, rode, and danced with male companions at 
their own pleasnre and without any thought of impropriety. 
Certain arbitrary rules of conduct, however, prevailed to 
the astonishment and chagrin of the stranger. For in- 
stance, we are told that single ladies never accepted a gen- 
tleman's arm on the street lest they should be considered 
forward. "After sonset, or when they stand engaged," 
says one author, "they are less sempuloua."** Many a 
visitor, like the gallant De Boos, found the pleasnre of an 
excursion with an American girl "damped" by his being 
obliged to walk in the gutter when the streets were 
crowded." 

Then, too, as r^ards the more formal intercourse, there 
were many things that affected the observer unpleasantly. 
There were many conflicting statements regarding the line 
of demarcation between the sexes in formal society. In 
many of the lai^er cities, women were not seen at formal 
dinner-parties, and at most other functions were relegated 
to one side of the room, where they discussed their own in- 
terests, leaving the men to enjoy theirs.'^ Basil Hall re- 

•TDuhiing, p. 80; D'Arxumont, p. 2S; De Sooa, pp. WHIl; Lft- 
trobe, I, 30; Abdj, I, SB. 

M Cudler, pp. 70-71. 

•*De Rooa, p. 61. 

iw Stuart, II, 308.300; Huniltoo, I, 23S; Eandftll, I, 327; Wwton, 
pp. 80-87. 
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gretted that Uras women were prohibited from exercising 
to the foil the influence they might exert over men, by 
participating more in the pleasures and amusements of the 
latter."** As Captain Hall drew most of his remaps from 
the absence of women at a cattle eAlow near Boston, we are 
not obliged to take bis strictores very seriously, but others 
mention the reserve and "icy propriety" that was evinced 
in mixed company, and tiie lack of social relations between 
the sexes."^ Alexander, however, tells of an evening party 
which he attended in New York in the early thirties, where 
the sexes mingled freely, and he calls attention to the fact 
that isolation prevailed chiefly in the Western districts.^"* 
It was suggested, too, that American society had the same 
standards in that respect as did the provincial towns of 
Great Britain — it had not yet attained to the freedom 
of intercourse of the best London circles. The failure of 
women to participate in men's diversions was sometimes 
ascribed to the fact that owing to the scarcity of servants, 
the average American woman had little time to share in her 
hnaband's pleasures.''* 

The domestic burdens laid upon her were made heavier 
by the fact of the very early marriages and the number of 
women who entered the married state."* Marriage was 
considered a civil contract, more often performed by muni- 
cipal authorities than by the clergyman, who was often in- 
vited as a mark of respect. It is significant of the early 
age at which this contract was binding that in the state of 

1*1 Hall, B., n, 150 fl.; Dnliriiig, p. 76 S.; Stiurt, n, 308-30S. 

iM Fowler, p. 815; E»I1, F., pp. 180-181. 

iM Alvunder, JI, SOS. 

iM Dnhring, p. 7S. 

IDE For discuHion of early m&rriageB, Me Flint, p. 18S; Shlrreff, p. 
00; Hra. Trollope, I. IM; Cooper, pp. 64-S6; Wilaon, Appendix, 
p. 100; N^bon, p. 8&S; Birkbeck, "Notea on a Jonraey," p. SA 
See, alao, Etndall, I, 2S8, and Werton, p. 223. 
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New York, in the thirties, Abdy says, consent of parents or 
guardians was not necessary provided the boy had reached 
fourteen years and the girl twelve years."* There was no 
practical difficulty or ban of public opinion to prevent this 
custom of early marriage. There was no fear of lack of 
subsistence for the future family, as any man with indus- 
try might hope to gain a competence and even wealth. 
Uniformity of wealth and social rank made moat men 
equally eligible. Then, marriage presented at that time, 
as has been said, almost the only outlook for women. With 
the exception of a few teachers, dressmakers, and workers 
in the factories of the Eastern cities, women were depend- 
ent upon the men of the family for support. Therefore 
the young woman regarded marriage as a natural destiny 
and entered it as a matter of course, nsoally before she waa 
twenty-two. It was not at all unusual for a woman to have 
a family of children before she was eighteen years of age. 
It was estimated that each marriage produced on an aver- 
age six children, of whom four were reared.'"' A surpris- 
ing number of travellers comment on the fact that marri^^ 
brought about almost invariably a change in even the most 
frivolous of women. They became more sober and serions, 
and took up, as a matter of course, the duties of domestie 
life."^ The resulting absorption in this led to the much 
deplored division of the interests of husband and wife. 

This, however, did not prevent a very apparent and very 
satisfying relation between the two. In the family group 
and in wider intercourse, the woman occupied a high if 
somewhat narrow niche. Ko man must occupy a chair 
while women were standing; in stage coaches and other 
public conveyances their comfort was considered before 

loeAbdy, I, MS. 

iM Wlnterbothan, p. 73. 
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that of anyone else.^"* Many an Sngliahman -was aston- 
ished at tbe delay and inconvenience the presence of a 
woman might involve. Miss Martioean, who bitterly re- 
sented "the indulgence given American women as a anb- 
stitute for jastice," declared that the degree of considera- 
tion shown them was greater than what was rational or 
good for either men or women; that sach treatment made 
women petulant and fault-finding. 

Owing to the circnmstances under which many wcmien 
lived, especially in the more unsettled regions, th^ were 
hard-working dmdges, bnt generally the e£Eort was made 
to preserve them from unwomanly employment. In cases 
of emergency women were known to work in the fidda, bat 
public opinion did not encourage the practice. Gennan 
and Irish emigrants persisted longest in it, in those parts 
in which th^ dwelt in considerable numbers, but the ar- 
rival of New Englanders among them nsoally banished 
women from the fields. Custom forbade that female duties 
should be much extended beyond the care of the domestic 
machinery.*" 

Id the effort to summarize a few of these aspects of 
American life as revealed to us by those who visited our 
country with their eyea open, it may be well to reconstruct 
the type of domestic life which prevailed here at that time. 
It is true that the variations in the different parts of the 
country forbid anything but an imperfect generalization, 
but a composite picture may be of some value in brii^li^ 
to a focus these various phases. 

We find the typical family living in the country, and 
safely and comfortably ensconced in a frame house. This 

iMFor defervnee to women, see Heliah, II, 44-4Si Neilson, p. 199; 
^n, B., m, 71; AUrtineMi, n, 227, 213; Abdy, II, 293. 

MoNdlsOD, p. 199; Kingdom, p. 12; Fearon, p. 221; Bradbnry. 
.^pendiz, p. SOS; Stuftrt, n, 172; Shirreff, p. 35. 
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dwelling was of coarse antedated by the two-room Ic^ house 
with a loft, an easily-built form of habitation, bat one 
which at its best was clearly a makeshi f t. The house that 
succeeded it as (taickly as possible was much more com- 
fortable and capacious. It had the added advantages of 
floors and windows; the use of the latter was much limited* 
in unsettled regions in the earlier praiod by the great 
scarcity of glass for panes. In the towns, the wooden 
houses became more and more snperseded by bride or 
stone buildings.'" This was chiefly because of the great 
number of fires. Many of the wooden stractores were made 
with chimneys of the same material, which proved a cheap 
but dangerous substitute for stone. The sound of the fire- 
alarm became so frequent, we are told, that the American 
citizen, unless he happened to beloi^ to one of the volon- 
teer fire companies, failed to r^ard it."* As the wooden 
buildings were destroyed, the tendency was to replace them 
in brick. 

In this home lived a nsually large and happy familv. 
Besides the parents and the children, there were likely to 
be one or two old people who were dependent for their sup- 
port. Especially did the care of an indigent woman fall to 
the lot of the nearest male relative. In the South, the num- 
ber of people around the table of a wealthy family was 
likely to be augmented by a tutor, employed for the yoong 
people, especially the boys. If the group were of tJie work- 
ing class, particularly in the North and East, it was likely 
to be diminished by the absence of some of the sons, who 
were bound ont to learn various trades. They became nn- 
der those conditions members of the employer 's family. 

The only professional servants were negroes and Eu- 

iiiHolmea, p. Sei; FriMt, p. 171; Stuart, I, 2«; Cdce, I, 168; 
Wood, pp. 874-278. 
ut Stuart, I, 86; «1m KendsO, n, tit. 
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ropean emigrants, many of tbe latter, in the early days at| 
least, tbe scHialled "redemptionere." WElte aerrants olttm 
made part of the family life, eating and drinking with the 
members on terms of intimacy. This was almost always 
tme if the home was in tbe conntry. The native laborer in 
the country districts was regarded, not as an inferior, bat 
as a person to be treated with respect and conaideration. 
Often he was the son of a ndghbor, or an ambitions yonth 
who needed money for his educational schemes. He re- 
ceived for his work, we are told, from eight dollars a month 
in winter to ten dollars in snmmer (1815) with food and 
lodging, and his boars were from sunrise to sunset."* 
Female domestic serrants were called "helps." Through- 
out this period they were very scarce, and" it was regarded 
as a great favor if they consented to help out the overbur- 
dened housewife."* They were seen more frequently in 
city homes than in the conntry. 

The domestic economy of the South was of course quite 
different, owing to the presence of large numbers of slaves. 
The effect of this institution on Southern life remains to 
be traced in a subsequent chapter. It may be well, how- 
ever, to say that in the typical Soathem home, a less in- 
dolent form of life was lived than is sometimes supposed. 
To the responsibility of managing a large family of depend- 
ent slaves were added all the burdens oitailed by isolati<m 
from schools and other evidences of civilization. 

Owing to the uniform standard of wealth, the typical 
family was comfortably situated as regards food and other 
necessities, and was usually satisfied. It is true that long 
before 1835 there began to be seen evidences of great wealth 
in the Eastern cities— wealth made nsoally in the shipping 
b-ade. Life gradually became more luzurioua, and the 

»■ Abdj, I, 80S; Stnaii, I, 17S. 

iMAlentnder, n, 311; Uutinwn, I, 103 ff. 
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cleavage between capital and labor became more acc^ta- 
ated. Costly Earopean importations decorated the homes 
of the rich ; even the Treattby Quakers satisfied their love 
for beauty by indulging in the most expensive and beaati- 
fnl fomishinga for their houses.'^* But in the period vrith 
which we have to do, the typical American still lived in 
the country, where he grew his own food, and made many 
of his own tools, and wore clothing which had been span, 
woven, and made for him by the women of his family. 

We have already described the ineffectual winter costume 
of the city belle as she was presented to the eyes of the 
English visitor. Not all woman were dressed so foolishly, 
if we are to trust the statements of tiiese same observers. 
Several noted the neatness and simplicity of the country 
prl's dress; it seems to have made a special impression in 
1 New England. One writer says (1808) : "Their light hair 
^ is tastefully turned np behind in the modem style and 
fastened with a comb. Their dress is neat, simple and 
genteel, usually consisting of a printed cotton jacket with 
long sleeves, a petticoat of the same, with a colored cotton 
apron or pincloth without sleeves, tied tight and covering 
the lower part of the bosom. This seemed to be the prevail- 
ing dress in the country places." '" 

The dress of the men was more sober and conservative 
than that of the women, though a different state of affairs 
had prevailed in the preceding century.'^' This period wit- 
nessed the transition from breeches to pantaloons, and the 
accompanying abolition of wigs and powder and other friv- 
olities of men's dress. James Flint says that in 1818 the 
garb of men in New York was much like that in Britain at 
the time, but that pantaloons were almost universal; the 
shorter small clothes were worn only by Quakers.'" Pal- 
"•PftlniM, p. 28S; AkMiider, II, 270. m Hwnilton, II, 38. 
ti* Lunbertt U, S88. lu FUnt^ p. 02. 
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mer says of the people of Philadelpliia (1818), "The dress 
of both sexes is English, or closely bordering thereon, and 
all take a pride in beii^ -well-dreBsed and polite.""* No 
class, whether men or 'women, could be identified by its 
costume, and it would have been extremely difficult in mosi 
cases to distinguish the mistress from Uie maid, or the em- 
ployer from his clerk, as far as clothing was concerned. 

It was not only in the public houses that strangers found 
s well-spread table, but in the private home as well. Two 
facts stand ont in regard to American food : first, its oni- 
versal abundance ; second, the lack of thought and care dis- 
played in the preparation of it. Food might vary in nature 
and in qnality, bnt never in quantity. The natural re- 
sonrces, the fertility of the ground and the conseqaent ease 
with which food was produced, and the predominance of 
the agricultural class combined to make America a rich 
storehouse of provisions accessible to even the poorest in 
coin. From this provision the American drew always three 
good meals a day and sometimes four.'** Hia breakfast, 
served about eight o'clock in the city and somewhat earlier 
if he lived in the country, included a great assortment of 
broiled fish, eggs, beefsteak, bam, sausages, hot bread, and 
eoBee. Pork and com meal in all forms were staple 
foods.'*' Buckwheat cakes were much in esteem in the 
North; their place was taken in the South by other forms 
(^ bot bread. Dinner came about sit hours later and pre- 
sented mach the Same array of foods. People bad at their 
command in those times, as natural products free to all, 
luxuries which are now tasted only by the rich. Turkeys 
were abundant, the coast-line states abounded in oysters 
and terrapin, and canvaa-back duck offered a novelty to 

iitPafaDcr, p. £83; HaU, B, J, 106. 
ua Candler, p. 78 ff. 
ui PukinMn, n, 381. 
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the English stranger, who looked forward to tasting this 
nmch-vaunted dish. The verdict in regard to it was unani- 
mous.''* Tea, which usually included supper, came at ux 
or seven o'clock. A vast variety of foods more than com- 
pensated for some loss in substantial quality. Preserved 
fruits figured largely on the mraiu, and ' ' oysters and sweet 
cakes, strawberries and cheese [were] placed side by side" 
with an aatoniahii^ indifference to the claims of digea- 
tion."* 

In spite of all this display, it was often remarked that 
the Americans did not take their eating seriously enough 
to do it comfortably. The rapidity with which they dis- 
patched their meals was proverbial, though the trait waa 
not so apparent in the private home as in the inn dining- 
room. It is quite evident that they were not epicures. 
They ate to live; dining was part of the day's business. 
One traveller compluned that they put too many kinds 
of food on their plates at one time, thereby betraying their 
indifference to flavor.'** They did not linger over their 
wine, but drank it hastily and in moderate quantities. 
American cooking, too, was considered by Englishmra 
notoriously poor, and mnch of the dyspepsia was attributed 
to the heavy pastry and the fried food. In brief, the whole 
attitude of Americans toward their eating and drinkii^ 
was a strictly utilitarian one, though they loaded their 
tables with all the luxuries afforded by their abundant 
resourcea. 

Life was not all labor, even to the hard-working farm- 
er's family. Work was often done in the country by de- 
claring a kind of "frolic"; buildings were rtdsed, «om 

111 For hmiriM of tlw tabk, im TigD^ I, lU, 12S; Stnart, H, 
10; Tndor, I, 44ft; Cudler, p. 81. 
iM Cradler, p. 83. 
iMCuidUr, p. 81t SUrrdl, p. 209. 
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husked, apples pared, and quilts provided for fature win- 
ters \>y the joint efforts of the family and their neighbors. 
Not always were these ' ' frolics ' ' accessible to the traveller ; 
occasionally there is mention of participation in one.^" 
Houtiog was the favorite pastime of the men;^*" it also 
yielded practical results for the table. Children were 
tanght very early to use a gun, and many were remarkably 
proficient. 

The social life in the cities was rather uniform; much 
the same kind of existence was passed in Boston and in 
Charleston. For instance, among fadiionable people there 
were two periods of the day given over to calling : one last- 
ing from twelve to two, when ladies either visited or re- 
ceived caUers of both sexes; the other after the evening 
meal."^ In Philadelphia and the cities farther south, the 
latter social hour was spent on the front steps of the 
houses in summer, and many a pretty picture has been 
drawn by foreign visitors of the group of white-frocked 
young women entertaining their callers in the cool evening 
air on the spotless marble steps of some dignified residence 
in Philadelphia or Washington.**' Cards and billiards 
were popular aids to entertainment, and, judging from the 
frequent mention of concerts, the interest in them was very 
great. By eleven o'clock the guests at any function began 
to depart, and by twelve the streets were hardly disturbed 
by a footfall.'*" Palmer thus sums up the amusements of 
the commercial class of Philadelphia: "Their summer pas- 
times are excursions to various parts of the neighborhood, 

u> ParkinBon, 11, 331; Cobbrtt, Ch^. XII; Bradbury, Appendix, 
p. 301; Femll, pp. 67-69; Eolmca, p. 132, 366; Fearon, pp. S20-2S1; 
WMtcu, pp. 1S4-195, 196-197, 213-SI6. 

>" Ckdce, I, 120; Dalton, p. SS. 

utAbdy, I, W. 

iMBee, for iiutanoe. Power, I, 243; HodgMO, n, 10. 
u* Power, I, 243; Weld, I, 262. 
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sometimes in carriages and often in steamboats np and 
down the Delaware, occasional visits to Peal's maseum, the 
circus and Taozhall gardens; with the Tonths, fishing, bath- 
ing, cricket, qaoits, etc.; in winter their amoaements are 
the theatre, mnsenm, billiards, sleighing, dancing and con- 
certs; balls are not onconimon bat masqaerades are 
unheard of; the most splendid and genteel ball is on 
Washington's birth-night, which occurs sometime in Febm- 
ary.""» 

Life in the commonitiea of the West was mnch like that 
just described, though everything was on a more erade and 
lees elegant plan. A description of society in Lexmgton, 
Kentucky, in 1806, reveals a state of affairs muoh like that 
in any large ci^ in the East, exc^t for the fact that it was 
colored by the more turbulent propenuties of the men of 
the conunnni^ and therefore lost much grace and ele- 
gance.*" Even in those ear^ days it was possible to live 
in luxury and elegance in the new West. 

Whether the famUy was rich or poor, whether it lived 
in the country or in the city, the general feeling that ex- 
isted within it was said to be the same. In the family life 
there was very little "surface sentiment." The lack of 
this was entailed not only by the hard-working existence 
that most people lived, but by the whole spirit of independ- 
ence and self-reliance that permeated the family circle. 
Children relied very little on their mothers; even leas on 
their fathers. The typical family, however, was a group 
of kindly, good-natured, tolerant people, very undemon- 
strative toward one another but maintaining a strong mu- 
tual affection and respect. This was, according to travd- 
lers, as conspicuous as their peaceful relations with the rest 
of society. "Private life," says Abdy, "resembles self- 

iM^bMr, pp. SSS-884. 

uiAilM, p. 1«; Staart, n, 271; ICutlnwn. I, 201 ff. 
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gOTemmeot, compact in itself, inofFenuve to others and 
tributary to the general onion. . . . That respect for the 
feelings of others, which in mixed society indaces mntnal 
forbearance and forbids familiarity, is not, as in too BUmy 
places, laid aside when it is most wanted. . . . There seemi 
to be a sort of coirespoodence between the political instita- 
ticms of tii« country and its family arrangements. .... 
' ' I believe it is not bo much the outward plenty, or the 
mntnal freedom, or the simplicity of manners, or the in- 
cessant play of humor, which characterizes the whole peo- 
ple, as the sweet tamper which is difFnsed like sunshine over 
the land. ... I imagine that the practice of forbearance 
requisite in a republic is answerable for the pleasant pecu* 
lisrity ; . . . the respect for mutual rights which citizens 
have perpetually forced upon them abroad c(anes tbence to 
be obserred toward the weak and unresisting in the privacy 
of home.""* 

MAl^, I, 70. 
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CHAPTBB IV 

THE CAKE OF THE UNFOHTUNATE 

In the care of the diseased, whether the afSiotion were 
physieal, mental, or moral, America, at the time with which 
we are concerned, represented a kind of vast experiment 
station. In her desperate attempts to care for her rapidly 
increasing popidation she made, as a matter of coarse, 
mistakes which we are able to perceive now that years have 
elapsed, bnt which then stood for the most advanced knowl- 
edge of the day. 

In the years before the Revolution, the care of the poor 
was a comparatively easy problem. If the aged or indigent 
coold not be taken care of by their relatives, as was the 
cnitom, the duty of their support fell to the commnnity, 
which paid their board with some private family. As the 
number of pnblic poor increased, they were gathered into 
almshooses to facilitate the care of them. The first of these 
public homes was founded by the Friends in 1713, in Penn- 
sylvania. The example was followed by other states, and 
by the b^lnning of the Revolution almshouses were a well- 
known institution. One of the first instances of mention of 
them by travellers is in 1799, when Isaac Weld visited what 
he called a "Bettering House" in Philadelphia. Here the 
poor were furnished with employment and were "comfort- 
ably lodged and dieted. ' ' ' 

In these places of refuge, which were sufficient for the 
»Weld, I, JS-ll. 
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needs of the time, bat which represented a very small 
financial barden on the taxp^er, the viutor saw a large 
and enrioosly assorted groap of inmates. Orphan ehildrea 
foond a home there, as there was no other place for them. 
The institution was seen to take the place of the hospital 
to the poor and aged of both sexes. Harmless lonatics al- 
wa^ made part of the family and were allowed to wander 
about at large; if one became violent, he was kept caged 
like an animal, and treated as snch.* ^ 

This comparatively simple condition of affairs was com- 
plicated from the first days of the new republic by the 
astonishing increase in pauperism. This was traced to sev- 
eral canses, of which the most serious was intemiMrance. 
The increase of the dramshop and the "comer grocery" 
was constant, and ominous for the future welfare of the 
United States. In 1809, an investigation by the Homane 
Society of New York revealed the presence of 1800 licensed 
dramshops in that city alone. In the First Annual Re- 
port of the American Temperance Society (.Andover, 1828) 
quoted by Basil Hall, it was estimated that the number of 
paupers in the United States at that time was 200,000, 
whose support cost annually (10,000,000. The majority of 
these 200,000 were addicted to drink.' 

In 1829, Cobbett made the statement that very few native 
Americans were panpers, bat that the greater part were 
ttther Europeans in distress or free negroes. His own poor 
rates were trifiing, amonnting annually to only seven dol- 
lars upon a rent of six hundred.* Harriet Martineaa sup- 
ported the former statement by saying that pauperism was 
"confined to the ports, emigrants making Uieir way back 

■ 8m Dalton, p. 07, for dewiriptioii of innuitu of a. Luicutcr 
(Fft.) abnahouM, 

■Hftn, B., n, sr-sB. 

«Cobb«tt» p. 224. 
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into the country, the families of intemperate or disabled 
men, and unconnected women who depended on their own 
exertions. ' ' She deplored the possibility of the cnrse of 8 
legal charity, and looked with apprehension upon the 
"magnificent pauper asylnm in Philadelphia, made to ac- 
commodate loxiirioasly 1200 persons." * It was this same 
"magnificent" institution that Thomas Brothers, a few 
years afterward, attacked so bitterly, quoting from the 
Fenn^lvania papers to show the abuses that went on, and 
the cmel treatment of the inmates." However, this was 
looked on as a model place of its kind, and a worthy ex- 
ample of Philadelphia's interest in benevolent concerns. 
No city in the world of the same population, it was said, 
had so many charitable societies as did the City of Broth- 
erly Love. In 1832, it was estimated that there were up- 
wards of thirty institntiona and societies for the relief of 
the poor and orphans, besides more than 150 mutual benefit 
societies. 

Out of the necessity for segregating certain classes of 
people in the almshouse grew the orphan asylum, the honse 
of refuge, the public hospital, and the institution for the 
insane. It soon became apparent that the ordinary poor- 
hoose was no place in which to bring up children. Lam- 
bert says * that in 1806, the Orphan Asylum Society of the 
City of New York was founded through the activitiea of 
the Ladies' Society for the Belief of Poor Widows with 
Small Children, "the first women's charitable organizaticm 
in New York." After the movement was well-started, the 
state took a part in its support. One of the best-known 
and most frequently visited orphan asylums seems to have 
been that of Charleston, South Carolina. More than one 

< Mttrtineau, 11, 889. 

«Brotti«ra, p. 246 S.; Palmer, p. 27S. 

T Lambert, n, 78. 
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English triveUer mentions haidng seen it when his roate 
1^ throngh that city.* 

The houses of refnge were founded for hoth boys and 
girla. According to Captain Hall, they ofiEered a home for 
yonthful delinqnents who had either been in prison or who 
woold "in the regular coarse of law be sent there." • The 
inmates, after a certain period of probation, were boond 
out to tradespeople, preferably in a part of the country 
where their previous history was unknown."^ Hamilton 
says that they usually prospered in their new environment, 
and the institntions were invariably spoken of in high terms 
as having accomplished a great work of reformation. 

In medicine and the care of the sick we have indeed 
travelled a long way since 1835. Consumption raged un- 
checked, especially among women. Then, too, it was not 
until the second decade of the century that the Americans 
were seen to combat snccessfully the dreadful scourge of 
yellow fever that devaated the coast cities practically every 
summer. At first it levelled its hardest blows at populous 
New York and Philadelphia, but later attacked the more 
Southern cities. New Orleans was said to have had 800 
deaths from it in the summer of 1817, and 2190 in 1819. 
There grew up around this much-dreaded plague a literature 
which is highly illuminating in regard to the conditions of 
living at the time. English travellers from Weld to Ferrall 
give more or less full and vivid descriptions of the effects 
of the pestilence.*^ 

Hospitals developed from the infirmaries which were a 

BStuart, II, Tlj Lambert, II, 134-13S; NeilMm, p. 200. 

• Hall, B., I, 24-26. 

w Hamilton, I, 276-277. 

11 For remarks on tiie fellow fever, ace Blane, p. 9 ff.; Hamilton, , 
n, 212-214, 270-28!; Weld, I, 4, 46; HodgMn, I, SO-M; Bernard, ' 
pp. 105-107, 200-261; XV^tnumont, pp. 3S4-30Si Waoaey, pp. 131- 
182; Ferrall, pp. 20S, 213-214. 
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part of the charitable institations. All through this period, 
and for many years afterward, the hospital was remarked 
to be the last resource of the pennileas sick man. One's 
presence there marked one as an object of charity.'* It 
is interesting to note that we find a Barvival of this attitude 
in certain mral districts even today. The Philadelphia 
hospital was originally a part of the almshoose. Weld 
again gives us oar earliest description of this famous in- 
stitution. In 1795, when he saw it, it was Ttnanrpassed, he 
said, by any other institution of the kind in the world. 
It was still in process of buildii^, though it had been 
founded in 1756. By 1793, it had sheltered 9000 patients 
suffering from disorders of either mind or body, "upwards 
of 6000 of whom were relieved or cured." " We have an- 
other description of it in 1821, a large convenient building 
"with spacious and airy walks, enclosed for the accommo- 
dation of the patients." " Tudor visited it in 1831 and 
spoke in high praise of its efficiency. It was, he eays, ap- 
propriated equally to insane patients and snrgical cases.** 
In 1833, there were 983 patients admitted, of whom 500 
were foreigners. Those who could afford it paid t&ree to 
six dollars a week, but its first object was the accommoda- 
tion of the poor.'* Other hospitals were visited by the 
stranger. There was a fine one in Boston, also one in 
New York, situated in the center of the city and poasessing 
the advantages of a high elevation and extensive grounds,'' 
but the Philadelphia institution is by far the most famous. 
The treatment of the insane was, up to a late period, 
ill-judged and ignorantly cruel. The mentally unbalanced 

l•Cok^ I, SB; Abdy, I, 41. 

"Weld, I, 11-18. 

MDftlton, p. 87. 

"Tudor, I, 97; Palmer, p. 273 (1817); Coke, 1, 38-38. 
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among the poor were kept in jail or in the abnshoose; 
wealthier people oniallj' employed an attendant or 
"boarded ont" the patient. Instruments of tortore were 
n^ed in the belief that they acted as " tranquillizing" 
agents. Coke tella of seeing in an ahoshouae lunatic ward 
in Philadelphia "a man with a most forbidding conn- 
tenanee, feeding a poor girl who was chained to the wall 
and her hands confined in a strait waistcoat, but," he adds, 
"I was assured that such severe measures were but sel- 
dom, and blows never, had recourse to." '* Insane asylums, 
as such, were very slow in coming. Cases of mental dis- 
turbance were, as has been said, taken care of in the general 
hospital, where a wing or a row of cells below the ground 
floor was set apart for them.** Gaillard Hunt says that 
the first real a^lum in New York was established in 1839 
when the insane were moved from Bellevue to Blooming* 
dale, and that the same year saw the establishment of the 
first a^lum in Massachusetts. But Hamilton in 1830 
visited an institution of this kind in New York,"* and 
Abdy in 1833 saw in Boston a very interesting asylum the 
methods of which were astonishingly modem.*' He says 
of it; "The principle on which the establishment is con- 
ducted differs very considerably, and from what I saw and 
heard, very sueceaafnlly, from the methods usually pur- 
sued in the treatment of lunatics. No kind of deception, 
and if poesible, no restmint, is exercised upon the patients, 
who are allowed every indulgence and gratification that 
are not incompatible with the object for which they are 
sent hither . . . with the aid of soothing language, occu- 
pation suited to their inclinations, proper exercise and 
appropriate medicines, an alleviation, if not a cure, of the 
malady is effected. ... No one is confined, however vio- 

uCoke, I, S». » Hamilton, I, 270. 

iiDalton, p. 27; Weld, I, II. (lAbdy, I, S8 ff. 
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lent and intractable, in irons or in BOlitude. No breac& 
of promise, no attempt to mislead, is ever permitted. . . . 
Bidii^ on horseback for both sexes is found very service- 
able ; gardening, or any other occnpatiou that may interest 
or amuse, is employed vith good effect ; and as the house 
is open to visitors at all times, and the same courtesies 
are observed toward the inmates as are practiced in com- 
mon life, a constant succession of objects presents itself, 
to give gentle exercise to the tastes and affections, and 
dispel the morbid illnsions of the imagination. To gain 
his confidence, and imperceptibly lead him to the exercise 
of its disosed energies and faculties ... is all that the 
physician studies in the management of Ms patient." ** 

In the early part of this period, a criminal class, as such, 
■was conspicuously lacking in the United States. The 
population in the cities had not yet become congested, and 
while vice existed to a certain ext^it, the cases were more 
isolated and taken as a matter of course. In Pennsylvania 
and New Tork before the Revolution there had been six- 
teen crimes punishable by death.** The former colony in 
her penal code was again the instigator of much that was 
homane and broad-minded in policy. She was the first to 
do away with the death-penalty except for murder and 
treason, substituting labor and imprisonment. In 1796, 
New York followed her example, and gradually the death 
penalty came to be exacted only for the two crimes. Qen- 
erally, lawlessness did not prevail to any extent. Dalton 
gives us a glimpse of the record of the Philadelphia police 
court for one night, which is significant of the conditions 
existing even as late as 1821.** 

i^Abdy, III, 137; alao gives a detcription of tbe lunatie ward in 
the Philadelphia hMpItal. 
MEall, B., I, eS; Holmes, p. 416; Duncan, I, 230-S31. 
M Dalton, pp. 2B-29. 
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"1. A black boy, twelve years old, foand strolling in the 
streets at midnight, having no home — conmiitted to be 
bonnd ont as an apprentice. 

2. A black girl, ten years old, found in the streets at 
midnight — comioitted as a ninaway. 

3. Two women, found dnmk at eleven o'clock at night 
— ^were each sentenced to one month's imprisonment. 

4. A man was boond over to eoort for leading a mob to 
xesist the dog-killers. 

5. Many boys were boond over to court for habitually 
disturbing the peace at the comers of streets during 
evMiings." 

The prisons of America were at this time well worth 
visiting, as they were the scene of interesting sociological 
experiments, the results of which are apparent todi^ in the 
same institations. The term of imprisonment varied in 
length, as is the case today, but the manner of honmng 
the prisoners, and the working oat of the plans toward 
(heir reformation, presented a decided innovation. 

Until the introduction of the penitentiary system with 
the reclamation of the convict as its aim, American prisons 
were unspeakable in their conditions and were veritable 
schools of crime. No discrimination was shown in housing 
the prisoners; the gnilty of all ages and of all degrees of 
crime were herded together, and nsnally spent their days 
In idleness and vice. The best description of one of these 
early prisons is given as by the Englishman Kendall (1806), 
who visited in Conneeticat a prison in an old copper mine.** 
He conunmts on the filthy and unhealthfnl living condi- 
tions, and especially on the disastroaa moral effects of snch 
imprisonment. In 1790, Pennsylvania instituted what was 
known as the penitentiary system, with separate cells for 
the convicts. Weld gives one of the early accounts of this 
"Eendftll, I, Cba.p. XXL 
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institation, which he declared ttss probably better reg- 
ulated than any other of ita kind in the world. "As aeon 
as a prisoner is committed to the priaon," he says, "he 
is made to wash, hie hair is shorn, and if not decently 
clothed, he is funushed with clean apparel; then he is 
ahown into a solitary cell about 9 feet long and 4 wide, 
where he remains debarred from the sight of every living 
being except his gaoler . . . who is forbidden on any ac- 
count to speak to him without there is absolute occasion. 
If a prisoner is at all refractory, or if the offoice for which 
he is imprisoned is of a very atrociona nature, he is then 
confined in a cell secluded even from the light of heaven." 
The treatment of each prisoner was regulated durii^ his 
term. "Solitary confinement in a dark cell is looked upon 
as the severest usage; next, solitary confinement in a cell 
with the admission of light; next, confinement in a cell 
where the prisoner is allowed to do some sort of work; 
lastly, labor in a company -mtk others. The prisoners are 
obliged to bathe twice every weei . . . and also to change 
their linen. Those in solitary confinement are kept upon 
bread and watw, but those who labor are allowed broth, 
porridge, puddings and the like: meat is dispensed only 
in small quantities twice in the we^ Their drink ia 
water, on no pretense is any other beverage suffered to be 
brought into the prison. . . . Thoae who labor are em- 
ployed in the particular trade to which they have been 
accustomed, provided it can be carried on in the prison; 
if not acquainted with any, something is soon found that 
they can do. . . . The women are kept totally apart from 
the men and are employed in a manner suitable to thar 
sex. The laborers all eat tt^ther in one lai^ apartment, 
and regularly, every Snnday, there is divine service at 
which all attend." ** A brave attempt was made to render 
HWeld, I, IS-l&i llelish, I, lOO-KS; BaU, F., pp. 18S-1M. 
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tbis experiment snccesaful, and once more Fennqrlvania's 
example was followed by the other Btates, so that hy 1821 
fonrteen of the latter had peoitentiarieB." Bat unfor- 
tunately, the expected reformation in the erinuoal claBses 
did not manifest itself, and other schemes were resorted 
to. From 1816-18 on, there were two rival systems, one 
being experimented with in the Philadelphia institation 
and the other in the state prison at Aubam, New York. ■ 
All subsequently established prisons were managed accord- 
ii^ to one of these systems, and it was the result of one 
or both of these that was constantly being considered by 
the interested English traveller of the second and third 
decades of the century. 

In 1818, the legislature of Pennsylvania changed from 
the old system previously described to that of solitary con- 
finement. The prisoner neither saw nor heard a human 
being except his j&iler, the chaplain or visiting clergyman, 
the inspectors, and other authorities of the institution. It 
was apparently some time before this could be put into 
operation. In 1819, when Dalton visited the penitentiary, 
the old system was still in use; he makes no mention of 
the new one.'* Yigne in 1832 speaks of it as a new estab- 
lishment and says the first warden was appointed in 
1829." 

The principle on which this institution was founded, it 
was observed, was that reformation of the prisoner could 
be effected if by solitary confinement his thoughts were 
turned necessarily to himself and his guilt. By excluding 
him from the sight of his fellow-prisoners, the authorities 
believed they were doing him a great service; there was 
no danger that anyone would recognize him after his re- 
tTDnuoa]^ I, 68. 

MDkltoD, pp. 24-25; m«, »lao, FtarcHi, pp. 1H-1B7. 
MTigne, I, ML 
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lease, and he voald therefore not be obliged to live domi 
the disgrace of his prison life. "It was, in the first in- 
stance," Tador says, "gravely determined, no doubt with 
good motives bnt with a most mistaken judgment, to con- 
demn to solitary confinement without labor; the effect of 
which, leaving out of consideration the negative conse- 
quence of the loss of profit arising from their woii:, would 
have operated, I fear, more on the brain than on the heart 
... I am strongly inclined to believe that the supposed 
superior reformation of morals expected to be derived from 
the system would, in the majority of instances of persons 
confined for a series of years, terminate in self-murder or 
insanity."*' It was exactly this result which is said to 
have forced the authorities to institute labor in the in- 
dividual cells, thereby making the institution self-support- 
ing. It was estimated that a prisoner who had two years 
or more to remain in confinement could earn sufficient 
to dear all his expenses from his admisrion till his dis- 
charge," 

The Auburn prison, which instituted the rival system, 
was begun in 1816." In 1821, we are told by Dalton, 
it was not yet completed, but already housed 170 inmates. 
Before 1816, the New York State prison had been in New 
York City at Greenwich. It was a prison of the old type 
under the authority of a board of inspectors. Each con- 
vict worked, however, and received at his discharge, it was 
said, whatever sum had accrued to him during his imprison- 
ment, over and above his expenses.** The first method of 
control adopted by the new institution was that of solitary 
confinement, as in Philadelphia, until the resulting preva- 

•0 Tudor, I, 103-104. 

n Vigne, I, SS-34. 

■■Tudor, I, 2M; Cok«, n, p. I ff.; HointM, p. 480; Dalton, p. 92. 

■■Lunbart, n. 67-68; im Palmer, p. SIO ff. 
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lenee of insanity among the priBouers made a change im- 
perative. The new system was destined to be knoim as 
the "bean ideal of what priaon discipline should be" and 
to snrrive until the day of the Mutual Welfare League. 
The prisoners worked together but without communication 
of any kind, and were separated at night.** Tudor aays 
that at the time of his visit in 1831, there were three rep- 
resentatives of the French government present in the town, 
sent there to inspect the prison as a model. At the time, 
it contained 700 men and only 30 women, a discrepancy 
in numbers on which the visitor comments, but adds that 
the jailer told him that he had "infinitely more trouble 
and vexation in keeping the thirty females in order and 
obedience, than with all the overwhelming majority of the 
more peaceable men whom he had in charge." ** 

Subsequent prisons in New York State were founded on 
the Auburn model; of these Sing Sing was agreed to be the 
most notable example." Other states imitated either one 
or the other of these two great idstitutions, and we meet 
with many descriptions by travellers of prisons in Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, Maryland, and Kentucky, 
which were modelled on these systems.'^ They all seem to 
have been more than self-supporting, which fact was much 
emphasized. Espionage was carried on by means of peep- 
hole in the walls of cells and workrooms, so that the 
prisoner never knew when he was under surreitlance.** It 
was this last feature that Miss Martineau considered espe- 

"Tbii priKm (Auburn) wm visited by many trBTelleri; Fowhr, 
pp. tMV»4; Stukrt, I, eo ff.; Coke, n, 1 IT.; Murray, I, 63 S.; Howl- 
•on, pp. 910-312. 

••Tudor, I, 211. 

MFor aoeonnta of Sing Sin;, see Boardman, pp. 114-116; AMy, 
I, 06-S7) Hamilton, I, 167-179. 

•iStuart, I, 77; Power, I, lU fl.j Abdy, I, ». 

••Alesander, II, £64; Ahdj, I, £69. 
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ciall7 reprehenaible when she visited the Anbum prison. 
She denounced it as "the deepest of insults," and a hin- 
druice to self-respect in the morally infirm man. Most 
visitors, however, heartily approved the plan." 

Comparisons were constantly being made of the relative 
cost of English and American prisons, very mach to the 
advantage of the American system. Basil Hall quotes the 
reports of the Boston Prison Discipline Society to show 
the astonishing cheapness of it. In England, in one year, 
3699 convicts earned about $41,727. In the United States, 
999 convicts earned $81,979. "Or, in other words," he 
says, "a little more than one-fourth part the nnfiiber of 
convicts in the United States earn more than double the 
amount of nearly four times the number of convicts in 
England. ' * He attributes this increase to the difference of 
discipline and of diet. American prisoners received more 
animal food than did the English. This was made neces- 
sary by the heavy labor they performed.^" Another ad- 
vantage which the American prisoner enjoyed after 1826 
was an opportunity for free education, which, however, was 
not made compulsory.*^ 

A feature of the penal code that was felt to be a grievous 
mistake was the ease with which pardons could be obtained 
in America. Seldom was a term of imprisonment com- 
pleted. Pardons were granted on the principle that 
punishment was reformatory, and in the belief that the 
prisoner had reformed. The practice was so abused that 
complaints were heard from all sides. A life sentence was 
generally understood, one traveller says, to mean imprison- 
ment for a shorter term than if a limited sentence of a fes 
years had been imposed. "It is certain," says Basil Hall, 

wMartioeso, U, 2SC 
MHUI, B., I, 67-6S. 
«IbiA, I. 71. 
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"that at any rate the progress of prison refomi Traa mncli 
delayed by this constant yielding to the temptation to be 
too mereifnl and that conviction and pnnishment were 
robbed of half their terrors for the offender." ** 
4* On pudoiu, Me BmH, B., I, 76; HartiDMU, n, 288; Abdy, I, 
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Among the forces that might make for the disintegr&- 
tion of this new iinion of states, the institation of Blaveir 
stood foremost in the minds of all thoughtful people in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. This carious 
anomaly of a large servile class in the midst of a population 
whose most cherished ideals had to do with freedom and 
equality, interested and puzzled the foreigner, and set him 
wonderii^ just what the outcome would be.* A great deal 
was said and written about slavery in these years ; no one 
seems to have taken it lightly, though the question had by 
no means assumed the menacing proportions that it assumed 
a few years later. 

The Northern states had either developed a personal con- 
science in regard to the matter or had begun to realize the 
utter lack of profit for thraoselves in slave-holding; they 
had not yet reached the point of trying to influence the 
South ; in short, slavery was still a local matter. At the 
close of the Revolution, the New England and other North- 
em States either abolished the institution outright, as was 
the case in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
or passed laws for its gradual abolition. They decreed that 

1 Flower, p. 96; DaneiLii, II, &S1-802; BUne, p. 201; Shlrraff, pp. 
311-312; Tudor, n, 71. See Uoon, T., '^iatle to Lord Vlaeount 
Forbet" (Poema ReUtlng to Ameriu). 
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"after a certain day in a certain year slavery should be 
prohibited; that men and women who were slaves on that 
day should remain so, bat that children bom thereafter of 
filave parents should be free on attuning a certain age." 
In 1817, New York passed a law providing that on July 
4, 1827, slavery should cease in the state. 

Even after his emancipation in the North, the negro had 
his influence on the economy of that part of the country. 
We have seen in a previous chapter that domestic service 
of various kinda was considered humiliating because it was 
usnally performed by the negro race and therefore carried 
with it the taint of degradation. As for his personal treat- 
ment, there were many observers whose testimony shows 
that to all practical purposes, the negro was still in bondage. 
"They are subjected to the most grinding and humiliating 
of all slaveries," said Hamilton in 1834, "that of univer- 
sal and unconquerable prejudice. The whip indeed haa 
been removed from the back of the Negro but the chains 
are stUl on his limbs, and be bears the brand of degrada- 
tion on his forehead." * That the limitations of the n^ro's 
power arose from prejudice rather than from legislative 
enactment is tme, though it must be admitted that even 
the anti-slave states guarded their prerogatives jealously 
and limited the political rights of the negro as much as 
possible, chiefly from the conception of his intellectual and 
moral inferiority. The education of the free black in the 
North, even to those who were benevolently interested, 
seemed rather a hopeless and futile task. Hamilton says 
that while there were Americans who testifled to the fact 
that the negroes often revealed themselves as apt pupih, 
it was admitted that there was no point to be gained in 
educating them, as the future held no promise tor them 

t Hamilton, I, 93. .Alio Fmtod, pp. S8.S0; HolniM, p. 334; Abdy„ 
m, 204-207. 
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and their edtioation only helped to a^ravate their sense 
of exdosion from the rights of white citizens.* 

This attitude of superiorly toward the unfortunate 
freedman aroused the indignation of many English visitors 
in whom this kind of prejudice was to a large extent 
lacking. They ni^ed jnstice at least toward these heinga 
■who were "protected as citizens when the public service 
required their security, but not otherwise treated as 
such."* Very few Englishmen would have gone as far 
as Abdy and Candler, who conld see no harm in the 
amalgamation of the two races. The former, who came 
here as companion to an English government inspector of 
prisons, had as his chief interest the welfare of the negro, 
and believed that objection to intermarriage was narrow- 
minded and unjust.* Candler affirmed confidently that 
the onion sooner or later woold certainly take place. ' ' Mat^ 
as the whites at present may dislike the idea," he said, 
"it will contribute to their mutual advantage. The notion 
that the species will be deteriorated by the union is ridi- 
culons. Physical reasons may be giveu for believing di- 
rectly the reverse. The sooner this union takes place the 
better, for a caste in society is a dangerous evil. ' * * Though 
one might not, however, be in favor of the intermarriage 
of the negro and the white, there were numbers of people 
who resented the personal indignities heaped upon the 
helpless freedman in the states where he had been set at 
liberty. Fearon rejoiced at the absence of n^roes in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, not from personal prejudice 
but because he hated all forms of oppression, and the sights 

• Hamilton, I, 90-92. See, also, Holmea, pp. SSI, 384. 
*Cuidl«r, Chap. XXI (entire), p. 280 ff; MutineftU, I, 116; 
lyAnuinont, pp. 62-63, deoiee d^riided oondition of tin Northern 

>Abdy, I, 1M-I«8. •Cudln, p. S98. 
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he had witnessed among the free negroes of New Yoi^ and 
New Jersey made him reluctant to see any more cmelties.' 
Boardman (1833) tells of the interference with the ne- 
groes' Fifth of July celebration in New York. The fact 
that impressed him the most in the treatment of the free 
blacks was that they were not permitted to be bnried in 
the same cemeteries as the whites, "as if the distinction 
were to be perpetuated forever." * Abdy went, in Boston, 
to hear a public lectore on slavery ; he says that there were 
at that time (1833) fewer free blacks in Boston than in 
New York, but they were not better treated. They had 
difBcolty in gaining a livelihood ; with the exception of one 
or two employed as printers, one blacksmith, and one shoe- 
maker, there were no colored mechanics in the city.* 

In the South, the attitude toward the n^ro was more 
easily to be understood by the foreigner. The whites in 
the slave states were In the peculiar position of having to 
cope with a part of the population that was seemingly 
indispensable and that nevertheless represented a drun 
upon the life of the community. That the Southerner was 
sincere in his belief that the slave was necessary for exist- 
ence in the Sooth was believed by English visitors; that 
he usually considered the institution s great evil and a 
menace to the best interests of his state and country is just 
as evident." What, then, was he to do I asked the ob- 
server. Often his whole fortune was tied up in his slaves 
and his land ; the former were necessary if he was to get 
income from the latter. Slavery prevented the introduction 
of any other class of laborers, and the lack of these in' 
turn made it necessary that the unsatisfactory institution 

tFe«T(«i, p. &7, pp. 16M68i alto E«idall, Z, Ul. 

• Boardlnu, p. Sll. 

tAbdy, I, 12Mfi2. 

MUnmiy, n, 204; Power, II, SO. 
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should be preserved. A deadlock was thtis produced. Be- 
sides, few white laborers could endure the hard life on 
the rice, sugar, or cotton plantation in the Southern cli- 
mate. ^^ It was ai^ed that the cessation of slavery would 
pat a stop to the cultivation of both rice and sugar in the 
United States. Hamilton says that daring all his tour 
through the country he never talked with an American on 
the subject of slavery without the latter's at once admitting 
the magnitude of the evil. "The planters," he says, "uni- 
formly speak of it as a noxious exhalation by which their 
whole atmosphere is poisoned. 'Tet what is to be doneV 
they ask. 'You express yourself shocked by the existence 
of slavery, have you formed any plan for its abolition T 
... At all events, do not suppose that we maintain slavery 
in our territory from choice. Far from it We r^ard 
those states where this curse is unknown with envy. We 
would gladly become as they are, but cannot.' " ^* It was 
easy for the Northern states to free their slaves; there 
was no vital reason for keepii^ them; in fact they were 
a drain upon Northern resources and their emancipation 
involved no particular sacriflee, but in the South, circum- 
stances were quite different. The planters there would 
have welcomed a solution of the problem that "substituted 
bad labor for good, and an unsound population for a 
healthy one.'"* 

It was noticed that there was a great deal of fear, too, 
mingled in the attitude of the Southerner toward his slaves. 
Memories of atrocities in Jamaica and San Domingo, and 
unpleasant experiences in individual cases, made him be- 

" JuBon, p. 308; Lambert, n, 170; Hunilton, TI, 8£7'229; Hall, 
B., in, ISS; KeilMD. p. 826. 
11 HamiltoD, n, ZZ5; alio lyAnumont, pp. 82-S3. 
i*HaIl, F., Appendix, p. 261; Ball, B, ni, 109; Finch, pp. 2S6, 
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liere that the blacks mast be kept wholly under his control 
if they were to be restrained at all." In Northern books 
written since the Civil War, this danger is minimized, but 
to the planter and bis family it seemed very real, and eon- 
stitnted the primary reason for the strii^ent laws that 
governed slaves in the Sontbem states. This severity ex- 
tended to l^alatioD against the free n^ro, who seemed a 
serious menace becaose of his half-assimilated ideas of 
freedom and equality, his smatterii^ of edccation, and hia 
consequent inflaence on the enslaved population. It was 
the fear of a possible negro insurrection that prompted 
the following law, quoted by English traveUers from the 
Georgia statute books, but representing a type of le^sla- 
tion that prevailed in all the states: — "Any slave or free 
person of color or any other person, circulating papers or 
bringing into this state, or aiding in any manner in bringing 
into the state, papers for the purpose of exciting to insnr- 
rection, conspiracy or resistance among the slaves or free 
persons of color, against owners, or the citizens, is to be 
punished with death. ' ' " Harriet Martineau says that 
upon the vaguest suspicion people travelling through the 
country were fined, fioreed, or imprisoned on the charge 
of trying to arouse an insurrection. "It was declared by 
some liberal-minded gentlemen of South Carolina after the 
publication of Dr. Channing's work on Slavery that if Dr. 
Channing were to enter South Carolina with a body-guard 
of 20,000 men, he could not come out alive." '• Committees 
of Vigilance throughout the South helped to enforce laws 

14 For nmniHa ms to slave fDanrreetioiiB, aee Aloander, II, 19; 
Jaawm, p. 361; BriBtod, p. UO; HolmM, p. 230; Candler, p. 270; 
Ferrall, p. IM; Heltsh, I, 377; Blane, p. 208 ff., 814 ff.; DttDcas, 
n, 332; Hall, B., HI, 242. 

i> Stuart, n, M; Hall, B., m, 2S4. 

11 Uartmean, n, 138-134. 
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against the spread of anti-slaveiy doctrines, in spite of tlie 
theoretical freedom of speech set forth in all the state con- 
BtitntiooB. 

SedoloTLBly did the slave owner protect his n^roes from 
the distorbing iofluence of education. Many traTcUers 
mention the fact that in most of the Soathem states, teach- 
ing a slave or free negro to read or write was punished 
b; imprisonment and a fine not exceeding $500, if the 
offender were white, by fines and whipping if he were a 
slave or freedman.^^ A law which prevailed in the Caro- 
linas, and which aroused a great deal of comment from for- 
eigners, contained the following clause; "And whereas 
cruelty is not only highly unbecoming in those who profess 
themselves Christians, but is odious in the eyes of all men 
who have any sense of virtne or humanity, therefore, to re- 
strain and prevent barbarity from being exercised toward 
slaves, be it enacted, That any person wilfully murder- 
ing a slave shall forfeit 700 pounds currency, and if any 
person shall on a sudden heat or passion or by undue cor- 
rection kill his own slave or slave of another person be 
shall forfeit 350 pounds currency." This law one auAor 
characterizes as "an exquisite specimen of that legislative 
cant and cruelty with which the governments of all nations 
from time to time edify their country and mankind."" 
A slave-owner could not torture his negroes under pen- 
alty of $200 fine," and in some places premeditated 
murder carried with it loss of right to hold any office, 
civil or military, in the state. These enactments, theo- 
retically at least, protected the person of the slave — in other 
respects he was but a chattel of his master. It was no- 

itSm, for lutanM, Femll, p. 197; Hall, B., m, 2M; Stnart, 
n, 83-86; Uwtittwi, n, ISl. 

» Hftll, P., Appendix, pp. 8S3-254. 
ulbrtlnMn, II, ISl (not*). 
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ticed that he b&d no right to benefit of trial by jury, and 
that his evidence was never accepted against a white person, 
though he coiild testify against one of his own color without 
oath.*" 

But it was the free blacks in the South who were seen 
to be limited by the most severe restrictions of law. It 
has before been intimated that they were looked upon with 
dread by the average Southerner. It was this fear that 
had finally induced the slave states to consent to the prohi- 
bition of importation of slaves, to take ^ect Jan. 1, 1808. 
For the four preceding years, merchants were preparing 
for it, and such large importations U)6k place that the 
market was glutted. Lambert gives the following informal 
tin concerning the numbers imported into Cliarleston 
alone :** 

1804 5,386 

1805 6,790 

1806 11,458 

1807 15,676 

39,310 

By 1808, the states that had formerly objected to the 
abolition of the fore^ trade were quite willing to agree 
to it, it was said, as the practice of permitting great num- 
bers of freedmen from the West Indies to pour into the 
coast cities of the United States, was dangerous because of 
their influence on the native slaves. Many accounts are 
given of the threatened insurrection in Charleston in May, 
1822, which led to hasty and severe legislation on the part 
of South Carolina. In the investigation that took place, it 
was found that aid had been sought in San Domingo, and 
that letters had been carried back and forth by free negroes 

» HaD, F., Appudix, p. 2M. « Lambort, n, I6S. 
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on the ships Tisituig Charleston. A new law was there- 
fore pnt into effect that as soon as a ship entered a port 
of South Carolina with a free negro on board, the Utter 
should be seized. "The sherifE must board the vessel, 
drag the negro to the jail and keep him there till the ship 
had cleared ont and was ready to suL Then the [ship] 
master most pay all costs of detention and carry the man 
away, or he would become liable to a fine of $1000 or im- 
prisonment for two months and the n^^o would be sold 
as a slave. " " It was noted that in 1829 Georgia made 
laws to the same effect, subjecting to a forty days' quaran- 
tine any ship which should enter her ports having on 
board a free negro employed as steward, mariner, or in 
any other capacity. 

Observers tell how desperately each state tried to keep 
the free colored people oatside her boondarics.** In Vir- 
ginia, a master who freed slaves had to remove them at 
once from the state, and no negro set free in another part 
of the coontry was allowed on Virginia territory. The lat- 
ter enactment was also in force in Looiuana, in South 
Carolina, and in Delaware. In the last-mentioned state, 
if tai offender were seized, he was made to pay a fine; 
failing this, he was sold into bond^e. By fines and im- 
prisonments for vagrancy and other minor (Senses, Mary- 
land tried to discourage freedmen from settling within her 
borders. In some states, Tennessee, for instance, freedom 
papers must be roistered — any free negro or mulatto in 
any of the slave-holding states might be sold into slavery 
it he could not prove his freedom by documentary evi- 
dence. He was of conrse not allowed to be taught to read 
or to write. Attempts at schools were broken up and 
teachers and pupils Bogged. In some states, freedmen 

MStUBTt, II, 72; NeilBon, pp. 2e4-29S. 
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coold not aseemble in nambers greater than seven, coold 
not have their own chorches, or could not buy or sell in 
places outside the eommTmity in which they lived. Muni- 
cipalities followed the example of the state in restraining 
this despised class. James Stuart says that the City Coon- 
eil of Savannah, about 1830, passed a law imposing a tax 
of $100 on free persons of color coming to that city.'* In 
Charleston, a military police seized every man of color on 
the street after dark ; if he were without a pass, he was 
punished.** In any city in the South, it was said, he was 
fair game for kidnappers, who on the slightest provocation, 
and often without any excuse at all, seized him and sold 
him into slavery. Despised in the North, and hated and 
feared in the South, the free negro enjoyed no enviable 
existence. The question of what to do with him became 
an extremely embarrassing one throughout the country — 
a question which was not satisfactorily answered by the 
CivU War. 

The attempt to solve this problem led to the adoption of 
a radical scheme for the removal of this undesirable claaa, 
which was rapidly increasing, and which it was evident 
cotild never be ama^amated with the white race. This 
was colonization, that is, transporting the free negro to 
some other part of the country or to some distant land, 
thereby both removing the menace of his presence and 
letting him develop accordii^ to his own nature. Travel- 
lers tell us much about this movement.** There was some 
discusfflon, they say, as to whether a tract of Western ter- 

HStoart, n, 80. 
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ritory miglit not be aet aside for the fi«edman'B use with 
advaatage, but this idea was soon shown to be wholly im- 
practicable. Not only would there be danger of the ne- 
gro's refusing to remain in the West, but it was also very 
evident that he was unfitted to perform the strenuous 
labor that was called for in beginning a new life there. 
There seemed to be a peculiar fitness in retaming him to 
Africa, bis native country, and the experiment toc^ that 
direction. Many prominent citizens of slave states were 
promoters of the movement, out of which grew an or- 
ganization called "The American Society for the Colonisa> 
tion of the Free People of Color of the United States." It 
is said to have met at first with opposition from the very 
class for whose benefit the movement was initiated. The 
free blacks, Englishmen said, had no confidence in their 
benefactors and imagined that they were to be decoyed 
to sea, to be sold ultimately to the Spanish colonies." 
Moreover, they did not wish to leave the United States and 
be^ed that lands be given them in the far West. Bat 
the whites were obdurate, and as the exile was to be purely 
voluntary on the part of the negroes, the scheme of coloniza- 
tion might have failed for lack of ezperimentative material 
bad not (Georgia come to the rescue with some confiscated 
slaves that had been smi^gled into her territory contrary 
to the law of 1807. These she was accustomed to sell for 
the benefit of the state. In 1830, James Stuart, who in- 
vestigated the question of colonization durit^ a visit to 
Washington, found that in the fourteen years since the 
society was founded, it had expaided the relatively small 
sum of 27,000 pounds sterling, yet had succeeded in estab- 
listing a flonrishing colony of 2000 emancipated slaves. 
By that time anxiliary societies had been founded in 
various parts of the United States, and an annual conven- 
iTHodgMm, I, 17} Abdy, I, 127-128. 
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tion was held in Waahrngton. For seven pounds, ten aluU- 
ings the society vas enabled, Stnart says, not only to 
"secure the freedom of a slave and pay his passage to 
Liberia, but constitate him a freeholder of 30 acres of 
fertile land." He also says that Henry Clay, in address- 
ing the auxiliary society of Kentucky in 1829, regretted that 
the means were inadequate to accommodate all who were 
willing and anxious to go, though the expense of trans- 
portation and subsistence during the voyage was reduced 
to $20. He estimated that one million dollars applied an- 
nually during a period of sixty or seventy years for the 
porposes of the society, wonld eventually rid the country of 
the whole colored population.** 

On this movement English writers took sides. Those 
who were avowedly philanthropic and whose first interest 
was the welfare of the n^ro, bitterly opposed it. "The 
American helots," said Abdy, "are goaded with prejudice 
and proscription into 'voluntary' exile, and are shipped 
off by their Christian brethren for a distant shore to strug- 
gle with a tropical sun, a barbarous people and a pestilen- 
tial climate. All this is done that the increase of the black 
population may be kept down to that exact point which 
shall quiet the fears and secure the profits of the slave- 
holder ; while the New Englander lends his aid to this emel 
policy and talks about abolishing slavery with the same 
self-complacent inconsistency with which the philanthropist 
sweetens his tea with free-labor sugar, while he lulls his 
cares with the fumes of slave-grown tobacco. ... To say 
that these people are 'willing' emigrants to Africa is to 
acknowledge that they are driven by injustice and cruelty 
from America.""" 

Even those who took a more charitable view of the 
scheme, and who thought the founders "well-meaning" 

M Stnar^ U, 4M4. » ihiy, 1, 187-128. 
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and troly benevolent, still r^arded the whole idea aa 
Tisionaiy and chimerical, and rather calculated to per* 
petuate than to extinguish slavery.*" Thia feeling was 
heightened by the prevalent opinion that the blacks pre- 
ferred to stay in the United States. Some few visitora 
were willing to take the word of the Society that the 
scheme was practicable, and to leave the resnlt to the 
fatnre.*' 

As a matter of fact, most visiting Englishmen lost ught 
of the real object of the Society, which was simply to re- 
move the free n^pro from the United States. The organiza- 
tion was frankly not for the abolition of slavery nor for 
the amelioration of the condition of the n^;ro. There was 
no hatred of the blacks in the attitude of the founders of 
the Society, though there may have been lack of broad 
outlook and of humanitarianism. They simply wished 
to rid themselves and the country of a people whom The 
African Bepoaitory, the ofBeial paper of the organiza- 
tion, characterized in its first number as follows: "... 
a class among us introduced by violence, notoriously ig- 
norant, degraded and miserable, mentally diseased, broken- 
spirited, acted upon by no motives to honorable exertions, 
scarcely reached in their debasement by the heavenly 
light."" In dealing with the problem, the Americana, 
Northern and Southern, were overcome by a sense of utter 
helplessness; this seemed the <Hily way open to them — 
a fact which few casual visitors understood or ap- 
preciated. 

Regarding the personal treatment of the slaves by their 
owners, there is much said that is contradictory and con- 
fusing. The truth is that there were good masters and 

HDonean, 11, 201; Boardman, p. fi49; Tudor, Tt, T7. 
» D'Anumont, p. 01; Sodgson, I, 10. 
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bod, and slaves happy and oohappy in their condition. 
Many travellers, under the influence of the ho^itality dis- 
pensed to them by Southerners, sought to make light of 
the personal indignities suffered by the negro, though th^ 
almost universally disapproved of slavery as an instita- 
tion.** Many, on the other hand, repeated shockii^ stories 
vhieh they had heard of the great cruelty with which the 
slaves were treated. Thoogh very few of these atrocities 
were actually witnessed by the visitor, it is probable that 
such barbarities did sometimes occur.'* For instance. Lam* 
bert tells us, "A lady at Sullivan's Island (S. C.) is said 
to have assisted her husband in whipping their negro to 
such a degree that his back was completely raw; not think- 
ing he had been sufBeiently punished, they applied a 
piekle of pepper and »alt to his wounds, and the miserable 
wretch died a few hours after in the most excruciating tor- 
tures." The first volume of Tke American Jfuseum 
gave an account of a Virginia slave who for some offense 
was imprisoned in a cage hung from the branches of a 
lofty tree and left to die of hunger and thirst, the birds of 
prey meanwhile feeding upon his quivering flesh. This 
was a favorite story amoi^ travellers." Southern state 
laws exacted penalties for maiming a slave or otherwise 
cruelly using him, cutting out the tongue, dismembering, 
and other tortures of various kinds. These atrocities must 
therefore have been common enough, it was said, to call 
for legislation concerning them.** Hodgson mentions the 
frequent shooting of slaves for attempted escape. He tells 
of a conversation with a young planter not yet twenty-two 

— 8m, for inituiM, HaU, B., m, 77 IT. 
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years old, "vhose general manners bespoke mildness rather 
than the contrary," yet to the Englishman's surprise he 
had within a year deliberately shot one of his slaves for 
ranning away. No notice was taken of the morder. An- 
other planter made a "frolic" for his friends to hnnt two 
runaway negroes." There are frequent accounts of the 
burning of slaves for rebellion or murder. No English 
traveller seems to have actually witnessed such executions, 
although they were public, but they were usually careful 
to give authority for the statement that such things did 
happen."^ The worst atrocities were said to take place 
near the coast-line where the negroes were employed on 
the rice and sugar plantations. Here their labor was 
perforce of the most wearing kind and their food of the 
poorest, as the plantation did not of course feed those who 
lived on it. It was estimated that in the rice swamps the 
stock of negroes had to be replaced every seven years, so 
high was the mortality. Even in these places, however, it 
was to the interest of the owner to treat his slaves as hu- 
manely as possible.*' On the inland plantations, partic- 
ularly on those where the slaves were handed down from 
one generation to another, a quite different state of affairs 
was seen to prevail. *° The health and happiness of the 
servile class were usually considered; the master assumed 
a patriarchal relation to them, and they, in their turn, re- 
garded him and his family with affection and devotion. 
Especially did the domestic slaves usually enjoy the best 
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of treatment — everywhere throu^horit the slave states their 
lot seemed to the foreigner the most enviable.** 

No matter how fortunate a slave might be, there waa 
one factoi: in his existence that, to the mind of the on-lo6ker, 
must prevent his feeling asTthing bnt degraded, — ^that was 
the conscioosnees that be, at best, was but a slave, the 
property of another hnman beii^, and contd be bought 
and sold as ancb.*' That this fact determined the n^jo'a 
p^cbology and contributed lai^y to his personal deg- 
radation, is very evident No matter how high his personal 
ideals were, he could never rise above the fact that he 
was a chattel. No matter what attachments he had formed, 
he was liable to be separated at any moment from those he 
loved, and sold into another part of the country.*' This 
was the fear that, by tradition, haunted every slave north 
of Louisiana — a fear so great that many negroes, travellera 
said, took refuge in suicide as a lesser evil.** It stood to 
reason that the more Southern states, because th^ worked 
their slaves so exhanstingly, required frequent replenish- 
ment of their stock. After the abolition of the African 
slave trade, though a certain amount of illegal trafSc was 
carried on for many years, the more Southern coast-line 
states had to depend on their Northern neighbors, Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, to recruit their supply of laborers, as their own 
condition precluded the breeding of sufBcient negroes.** 
The interstate slave trade thus became a thriving business 
in many localities. This was the subject of much interest- 
ing comment. Take the case of Virginia, for instance. 
«Bm Hall, F., p. Wt; Fineb, p. 888; Hodgun, J, ES-EO; Ndbon, 
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She was said to pride herself on her reputation for honume 
treatment of the n^^roes.** Her agrienltnre, carried on by 
slave labor, declined steadily for many years. Abdy quotes 
an article in TJu American Quarterly Review of 1832 which 
«ud that the whole agricultural prodoee of the state at 
that time did not exceed in valne the exports of eighty or 
ninety years before, when the state contained not onfr«ixUi 
of its population and when not one-third of the surface was 
occupied.*' In this predicament, she and her sister states 
who were suffering the same embarrassment, bred great 
nnmbers of elaves. Some of these were hired out in the 
cities as servants in private families and in hotels.** We 
are told by Lambert: "Those who are unable to give 500 
or 600 dollars for a slave, which is the usual price of a 
good one, generally hire them by the month or year of 
people who are in the habit of keeping a number of slaves 
for that purpose. Many persons obtun a handsome living 
by letting out their slaves for 6 to 10 dollars per month. 
They also send them out to sell oysters, fruit, millinery, 
etc., or SB carmen and porters. The slaves who are brought 
up to any trade or profession are let out as journeymen, 
and many of them are so extremely clever and expert that 
they are considered worth two or three thousand dollars. " ** 

The other alternative to which Virginia especially re- 
sorted to fill her empty treasury was the internal slave 
trade, with what profit may be estimated by the fact that 
in 1829 the annoal revenue from it was said to be 8 mil- 
lion and a half dollars. By 1836, according to The Vir- 
ginia Timet, it had leaped to $24,000,000. Eighty thou- 
sand slaves were taken out of the state in that year by mas- 

*<8«e Birkbedc, "Not«a on a Joamej," pp. 21-22; lyATUHnaiit, 
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ters settling in other parts of the country ; 40,000 ivere sold 
to dealers."* The nombers were swelled by the plantation 
incorrigibles ■who were sold ' ' down the river ' ' at high prices 
with fictitious recommendations, and by the kidnapped free 
blacks who had fallen a prey to the avaricious dealer.^' 

At certain seasons of the year the roads and the steam- 
boats were filled with large companies of slaves on their 
way to be "sold South." They were bought by regular 
dealers or agents, who drove them in gangs chained to- 
gether. It was the sight of these groups of anfortnnates 
that aroused the greatest indignation and sympathy in the 
English visitor and called forth many a protest. "In 
God's name," cries one, "let this unhallowed traffic be 
put a stop to. Let not men's eyes be shocked with a sight 
so atrocious ! " '* If there was a sadder spectacle to English 
^es than this, it was that of the slave market where human 
beings were exposed for sale.** Foreigners were always 
shocked to witness this kind of transaction, and the sight 
of a slave-auction often changed their whole attitude toward 
the institution. From the many accounts of such sales, one 
has been chosen as typical. "There are slave-auctions al- 
most every day in the New Orleans Exchange. I was fre- 
quently present at these, and the man who wants an ^- 
cuse for misanthropy will nowhere discover better reason 
for hating and despising his species. The osual process 
differs in nothing from that of selling a horse. The poor 
object of traffic is mounted on a table, intendii^ purchasers 

■eSee VOn' Begitter. U, S3. 
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examme bis points and pat questions as to his age, health, 
etc. The anctioDeer dilates on his value, enumerates his 
accompliBlunents, and when the hammer at length falls, 
protests in the osnal phrase that poor Sambo has been ab- 
solately thrown away. When a woman is sold, he osoally 
pats hia audience in good humor by a few indecent 
jokes."" ___ 

The general effect of this treatment was seen to be to 
reduce the negro to the status of a brute. The degradation 
of his position was manifest to the sympathetic visitor." 
He could claim no rights ; even the few he was supposed to 
have were purely theoretical. It was no wonder, English- 
men said, that he had no incentive to labor or to live for 
anything beyond the passing moment. He was often not 
allowed to marry, but was encouraged to form looee rela- 
tions with the women of his people. Manifestly, few up- 
lifting influences entered his life, even in the home where 
he was kindly treated. Hia religion was looked upon as a 
mere fabric of superstition and emotionalism. We cannot 
wonder that the constant complaint of the foreigner was 
that practically nothing was done for the benefit of the 
negro. Qranted that slavery was a necessary evil, the 
United States had done nothing to improve the condition of 
the victims of that institution.*' Many Englishmen be* 
lieved that the negroes were capable of being rtuaed even 
to the intellectual and moral status of the white man, and 
refused to see any difference except in the color of the 
skin." "Does a man's complexion alter hia intellect T" 
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asks Blane indignantly. "Do tlie abilities of a European 
whose color has been changed hy a residence in Africa, of 
necessity deteriorate t That the mass of the Blacks are at 
present inferior in ability to the Whites cannot be denied, 
but why I — ^because they are kept enslaTed both in mind 
and body, becaose every obstacle is thrown in the way of 
those who wish to learn reading and writing, and because 
in some of the slave states it is contrary to law to instmct 
them. How then can it be expected that any marks of 
genios should appear when their minds are under the 
domination of ignorance and their bodies under that of the 
lashf " Many travellers went so far as to insist that the 
more intelligent of the white population agreed with them ; 
that it was only the mlgar who regarded the "accidental 
distinction" of color as a symbol of the inferiority of the 
n^fro.'* It was believed that fear of the increasing num- 
bers of blacks and of their "advancing intelligence," 
prompted the contemptuous and cruel treatment of them."* 

But to the mind of the European it was not the influence 
of slavery on the negro himsdf that was most to be feared ; 
it was the evidences of degeneration in the life of the peo- 
ple who owned him. The appalling efFect of slavery on the 
whites was first set forth in the days immediately after the 
Revolution in Jefferson's "Notes on Vii^inia." His atti- 
tude toward this evil was quoted repeatedly by native 
Americans and by foreigners, numbers of whom regarded 
the work as an authority. Though Jefferson considered the 
negro onflt at that time for freedom, he felt deeply the un- 
happy influence that slavery exerted in the new republic. 
His opinion, though rather well-known, should perhaps be 
quoted; "The whole commerce between master and slave 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterons passions; the 
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most nnremittii^ despotism on the one part and the most 
degrading sabmission on the other. Our children see this 
and learn to imitate it. . . . The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on die same 
^ra in the circle of yoooger slaves, gives a loose to his vorst 
passions and thus nursed, educated and daily exercised in 
tyranny, cannot bat be stamped with its odious peculiari- 
ties. The man most indeed be a prodigy who can retain bis 
manners and morals undepraved by snch cirenmstances. . . . 

"With the morals of the people, their industry also is de- 
stroyed. For in a warm climate, no man will labour for 
himself who can make another labour for him. This is bo 
true that of the proprietors of slaves, a very small propor- 
tion indeed are ever seen to labour. I tremble for my coun- 
try when I reflect that Qod is just, that his justice cannot 
sleep forever . . , ."•* 

These views of Jefferson's were corroborated by those 
who were not affected by the institution and who could thus 
view the matter impartially. It was asserted by travellers 
that the farther South one went, the more languid and in- 
active-looking did the people become. They laid the blame, 
not on the climate, but on slavery," Candler says too that 
he could tell at once when he had passed from Pennqrl- 
vania into Maryland, so great was the change in the ap- 
pearance of the conntry. Instead of the neat farms and 
substantial houses with gardens which he had just left, he 
saw on all sides slovenly, ill-built dwellings with negro huts 
little better than pig-sties. The roads were bad and there 
were no bridges over the streams; there was no attractive 
village life, few churches and those very poor, — in short, 
no signs of the busy, progressive existence that he had seen 
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in Peimi^lTania. Harriet Martineau tells of vhat South 
Carolina ahonld be, vitli its rich soil, foil streams, fertile 
bottoms, fine trees, etc., and what it was under the influ- 
ence of slavery, with its roads nearly impassable, its lands 
exhausted, and its villages and towns rude in character.** 
Even the conveyances that one met on the roads of the 
South proclaimed that one was among a slave-holding pop- 
ulation. Whereas in the Northern states, it was said, there 
could usually be seen great numbers of fine fat horses draw- 
ing stout, well-made wagons, in the South no such thing 
was to be met with. Sometimes a traveller saw a ragged 
black boy or girl driving an ill-assorted team of a cow and 
a mule which was pulling a wretchedly-constructed wagon, 
and he was qoite likely to declare that this was the typical 
conveyance of the slave-holding state." 

Slavery was said to act as a check to the building of 
towns and villages because it prevented demand for labor 
and merchandise.** A man's slaves were fed and clothed 
in the coarsest and cheapest manner ; they lived of course 
on the master's plantation; they sold and bought nothing. 
All industries were carried on by slaves within the limits 
of the plantation. The deadening economic effect of such 
a system was obvious. 

There is no doubt that slavery was considered a cause of 
deterioration in the morale of the community. Even if 
there had been only the effect of the loss of industry which 
Jefferson deplored, the situation would have been seen to 
be serious enough. Accustomed to look upon all labor as 
the office of a servile class, the slave-holder came to despise 
work.*" There were foreigners who considered that this re- 
sulted ultimately for the good of the coimtry, as it produced 
a leisure class with time enough to give serious attention 
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to politics and atatecraft. Note, they said, the serviceB to 
the country of aach men as Washington and Jefferson, both 
of vhom belonged to Blave-holding familiea. Bat this ad< 
vantage was, in the minds of most people, mora than offset 
by the decline in personal morality in the Soath. It waa 
r^retted that childran wen brought up in cloae intercourse 
with a race that possessed no standards of decency by which 
to regulate actions or couTeraation, Over this servile class 
they had unlimited opportoni^ for tyranny and injustice 
which waa seldom punished by their elders.** Travellers 
even found a reason for the greater amount of swearing 
that one noticed in the South in the constant "lording it 
over slaves."'^ The undeniable habit of miscegenation be- 
tween the races, and the sanction given it, were producing, 
it was feared, a class of young men with unbridled passions 
and lax views of right and vrrong ; it was also producing a 
race of long-suffering white women whose personal virtue 
and purity were conceded, perhaps by contrast, to be above 
the average.** Slavery produced an inabili^ to compre- 
hend human rights, and a torpor and indifference to the 
sight of human suffering. Several travellers intimate that 
women slave-holders were at times more cruel than men, 
and even little children ordered or inflicted punishment on 
slaves who had angered them. It was this insensibility to 
the rights of the negro as a human being that it was feared 
.The problem of freeing the land from the grasp of this 
would eventually produce a race of self-centred, tyrannical, 
despotic people.** 

HBirkbeek, 'Xetten from niinoU," p. 72; IbrtlnMn, n, 1S8- 
1»; Flint, J., p. 142. 

•T 8m Stout, n, 61. 

MDnaeMi, n, 2S9; Sntelifle, p. 03; Cudlu, p. M7i HutinMn, 
n, 120; HoImM, p. 927. 
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octopus whidi threatened to destroy it, vas, as has been 
said before, r^arded with hopeless pessimism hy most 
Amerii^ans, especially those in the slave states. Foreign 
Tisitors were more sangaine ; they were eager to give advice 
on the Bnbject, thoi^h they confessed themselves dismayed 
by the conditions which they witnessed. Some Englishmen 
expressed impatience with the hopeless attitude of the 
Americans. If the policy of the United States continued 
to be to keep her negroes in constant degradation and ig- 
norance, how were they ever to attain to that grade of intel- 
ligence which woold mark them as fit for personal liberty I 
If America sincerely wished to free her slaves, she was 
thns defeating her own ends. That something should be 
done at once was the general opinion. "The disease ia 
deeply rooted," said Murray, "its ramifications extend 
even to the vitals of the body-politic, and the remedies to 
be applied are proportionately difficult and dangerons ; but 
they must be applied, and that too at no distant date, or 
the gangrene will have spread beyond the reach of medi- 
cine. "'" Birkbeck, who abhorred slavery, warned the 
country that "... a remedy, mild as the case will admit, 
must be applied by a wise and strong l^islature ; or some 
dreadful eruption will bring about a cure, arising out of 
the evil iteelf."^* 

Very few believed that a sudden and general emancipa- 
tion would improve matters. "I look upon slaves," said 
one Englishman, ' ' as public securities, and I am of opinion 
that a legislature's enacting laws for their emancipation is 
as flagrant a piece of injustice as would be the cancelling 
of the public debt. Slave-holders are only share-holders, 
and philanthropists should never talk of liberating slaves 
more than cancelling public securities, without being pre- 

wMumty, D, 208-«M. 

"BirkbMk, 'l^tt«n from IIUhoIb," ^ 78. 
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pared to indemnify those persons who nnfortonately have 
their capital invested in this species of property.'"* The 
evil to be feared from emancipation was not confined by 
observers to the peconiary loss. No man could foresee the 
conseqnences of suddenly freeing these vast numbers of 
ignorant, emotional, and easily-inflneneed human beings. 
In some states th^ outnumbered the whites, uiion whom 
they might reasonably be supposed to take vei^^eaoce if 
the opportunity were offered.'* This side of the question, 
however, did not occupy the mind of the foreigner so mueh 
as it did that of the American slave-owner, with whom it 
was a very serious consideration. Most travellers were 
rather inclined to look at the whole problem from the point 
of view of the negroes. 

To the latter as well, a general emancipation, it was aud, 
would bring ruin." They were obviously unfit for freedfun. 
For graierations they had been governed by a superior will ; 
every act had been ordered for them; no incentive except 
the lash had stimulated them to industry. The result of 
freedom on this undeveloped, demoralized class would be to 
leave them helpless and bewildered. How could they be 
^pected to resume at once the duties and reqionsibilities 
of citizens* It would be cruelty to free them, especially 
those who were fortunate enough to have kind masters. In 
short, from the point of view of both master and slave, 
immediate manumission was seen to be impracticable, and 
the question was looked upon as the "moat profitless of all 
possible subjects of conversation." 

What plan then was to be adopted, and how was the 
government to steer a middle course between slavery and 

TiF«TT»l], p. 203; &lflo ^U, B., m, 160-101; DdDCUi, It, 263. 
TtBrothsn, Thoi., p. 190; Jtiuon, p. 308; NetUon, p. £97. 
T«BrIat«d, pp. 388-392; Brotliers, p. 190; EtU, B., m, IM-IOI, 
klao 204; Dnnesn, n, 253. 
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freedom t It is evident that the Americans themselves tried 
desperately to solve the problem of making their harden as 
light as possible. "Almost every gentleman I met with in 
the Soath," says one traveller, "had some project or other 
for mitigating the national oppression arising from this in- 
cabos, as they frequently called it, or believed he had dis- 
eova«d some noatrom for removing a great portion of its 
bad effects."" NUes' Weefdy Register for some time 
ni^ed upon the American people a scheme for the annoal 
expatriation of certain nnmbers of yonng female n^p-oes 
to check the increasing black population. This oroosed the 
ire of philanthropic Eim;lisbmen. The plan was designated 
as "an atrocioos su^estion which involves so mach inhu- 
manity in the expedient recommended, and so much demor- 
alization in the resolts, that we are at a loss to decide which 
most deserves oor reprobation, the writer of sncb an article, 
or the people to whom it is addressed."^* 

One Bn^:e8tion offered by observing Englishmen was the 
gradaal education of the negro in the nses of liberty." This 
scheme would be rendered easier by the fact that the im- 
portation of African slaves was stopped, and the n^roes 
now spoke a common langnage and were brooght up under 
more unified conditions. By the gradual spread of educa- 
tion, each generation would take a slightly higher place in 
the scale of society than the preceding one had enjoyed. 

Closely connected with this idea was the expedient of re- 
ducing the ranks of the slaves by legislation, or by what 
one author calls "timely expedients."" Emancipation by 
degrees had woAed well in other places ; why would it not 

f I HUl, B., m. 204. 
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iDceeed thronghoat the United States t Were there no 
instances of its practicability in the history of the South 
American provincea, "none in the ^adoal Tevolations of 
society in Great Britain herself!" The method used by 
the Northern states was urged as an example to be followed 
by slkve-owners, sometimes without an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the difference between Northern and Soathem c(m- 
ditions. 

Marray says that the only proposal which ever assumed 
definite shape before the legislature was that made by Mr. 
King in the Senate in 1825. It was to the effect that "aa 
soon as that portion of the funding debt for the payment 
of which the public land was pledged, should be paid off, 
the whole remaining public land with the money? arising 
from future sales thereof, should form a fund for the 
gradual extinction of slavery by the purchase and emanci- 
pation of slaves, their removal to other regions, etc" This 
plan is snpposed to have been favored by Chief Justice 
Marshall, himself a citizen of a slave-holding state, "Why," 
asks the Englishman, "now that the debt has been 
liquidated, has the above proposal never been revived or 
discussed 1 ' '" 

We have thus seen that slavery in America was to the 
Englishman an evil which could not long endure without 
danger to the country. Something must be done about it, 
or the United States must expect to face not only economic 
ruin, but the contempt of the other civilized nations. Moral 
enlightenment was the chief desideratum for the governing 
class. When the United States should sacrifice her hopes 
of immediate gain, in other words, overcome her cupidity, 
and should r^ard her black population in the light of 
hnman beioga, her first steps would be taken toward freeing 
herself of the evil. 

TtUumy, n, 2M-2D5, 
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CHAPTER VI 
AGRICULTCRE, HANUFACTUBE AND INDUSTRY 

AoRicuLTrBE is obvioody the most necessary and poptilar 
occupation of the settlers of a new country. It is only 
after the food supply of a family or a community is assured 
that the members tarn to the satisfying of other needs len 
imperative in their demands. At the close of the Rerola- 
tion and for a great many years afterward, the necessity 
for agricnltoral labor made the inhabitants of the United 
States oblivions to the interests of any other means of live- 
lihood, and retarded the growth of the manufacture of 
articles which the Americans for a long time imported 
cheerfully from other parts of the world. 

A convention was held in Philadelphia in 1787 to inquire 
on what principles a commercial system for the United 
States was to be founded. In the resolutions adopted, agri- 
culture was designated as the spring of American commerce 
and the parent of American manufactures. Almost fifty 
years later, an English traveller notices that this attitude 
towards the land remains unchanged. "The possession of 
land JB the aim of all action, generally speaking, and the 
cure of all social evils among men in the United States. If 
a man is disappointed in politics or love, he goes and buys 
land. If he disgraces himself, he betakes himself to a lot 
in the West. If the demand for any article of manufacture 
slackens, the operatives drop into the uns^tled lands. U 
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a citizen's neighbors rise above him in the towns, he betakes 
himself where he can be monarch of all he sorTeys. An 
artisan works that he may die on land of his own. He is 
fmgal that he may enable his son to be a land-owner. 
Farmers' dai^hters go into factories that they may clear 
off the mortgage from their fathers' farms, that they may 
be independent landowners again." * 

The interest in tilling the soil was heightened by the 
generous policy of the new government in regard to the 
sale of pnfalic lands. Ouseley gives as the best English ac- 
count of this. Abont 1800, the land ^'stem went into ef- 
fect, a system which was mach admired by foreigners. All 
new pablie lands were surveyed accurately by the govern- 
ment; they were then divided into townships of thirty-six 
square miles, and sub-divided into sections of 640 acres 
each. One section in each township was reserved &om sale 
for the Bopport of education ; the rest was sold to whoever 
wished to buy. Until 1820, credit was givot on purchaaes 
of public lands, but so many people boi^ht on speculation 
that they soon owed the government great sums of money. 
It was therefore considered advisable to substitute a cash 
payment, at the same time reducing the >nininniTii price of 
the land &om $2.00 to $1.25 an acre.* 

In connection with the holding of land, it was noted that 
the system of rents in use in England was little employed. 
Every American wanted his own farm, and though he 
might for a time consult to work on shares the surplus 
acres of bis more fortunate neighbor, his aim was invari- 
ably a place of his own which be could hand down to bia 
descendants. If poverty forced him to work on shares, he 
received two-thirds of the produce if he provided the labor- 

tMartiiiMU, I, 292. 
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ing animals and the seed, and one-third if the owner took 
that responsibility.* 

Nothing was more evident to the foreigner than the gen- 
eral estoem in which the farmer was held and the important 
part he pitted in pnblic life. He represented the most 
influential class of society, and unless he had bonght rashly, 
and were "land poor," his condition was one of sabstantial 
comfort and comparative prosperity.* Thomas Cooper 
gives ns a description of an ideal farm in Pennsylvania in 
1795. The possessions of the progressive owner included, 
besides 300 acres and house and bams, a fish pond, a dis- 
tillery, an icehouse, a smokery for hams and bacon, a saw 
mill, and a grist mill. "This," Cooper says, "is a tolerably 
fair though a favorable specimen,"* 

It was not without reason that much advice was given 
the prospective emigrant in regard to the wisdom of choos- 
ing the life of a farmer in the new world. Land, in the 
natural order of events, steadily increased in value without 
effort on the part of the owner, who might then by industry 
add a double profit.' Lieut. Francis Hall applied to the 
American farmer the quotation ; "0 fortonatos nimium sua 
si bona norint,"* while Frances Wright gushingly ex- 
claimed, "I have seen those who have raised their voice in 
the senate of their country, and whose hands have fought 
her battles, walking beside the team and minutely direct- 
ing every operation of husbandry with the soil upon their 
garments and their countenances bronzed by the meridian 
son. And how proudly does such a man tread his paternal 
fields, his ample domains improving under his hand; hia 
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gamen fall to overflowing; his table repleuialied with 
guests, and with a nomerous offspring whose nerves are 
braeed by exercise and their minds invigorated by lib- 
erty."* 

Bat we most not forget, as the enUmsiastic traveller 
sometimes did, that this ideal pictare had another side. It 
was evident to most strangers tltat in a aense the position 
of the American farmer was no nnecare. In the first place, 
there was the scarcity of labor, which has already been 
emphasized. It is trae that if the former were fortonate 
enongh to get a native American to work for him, he had a 
laborer on whom he coald depend. Cobbett says that the 
Americans were the best workers he ever saw. "They mow 
four acres of oats, wheat, rye or barley in a day, and, with 
a cradle, lay it so smooth in the swarths, that it is tied ap 
in sheaves with the greatest neatness and ease. They mow 
two acres and a half of grass in a day. And they do the 
woi^ well."* Added to this speed and thoroughness was 
the astonishing versatility of the average native laborer. 
He could do almost everything on a farm, from wood-chop- 
piag to shoe-making. 

Because of the scarcity of help, the farmer and his 
family were forced to become accustomed to the hardest 
kind of manual labor.*** They were also obl^ed to exist 
without many of the things which they had previously come 
to r^ord as the neeesuties of life and which were as yet 
unobtainable. J. Flint points out that in the management 
of his farm, the owner was much hampered by lack of im- 
proved machinery ; his utensils were crude and homemade, 
and he constantly resorted to makeshifts." Many travel- 

8 D'Aruunont, p. I3S. 
■ Cobbett, p. 190. 

10 See ParkinBon, pp. 26-30. 

11 Flint, p. IS3; alio Fearon, p. 2!!. 
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lers commented on the lack of neatness and trimneas of 
American farms. "Even in Fenns^lTauia and among the 
Quakers, too," we are told, "there is a sort of out-of-doors 
slovenliness which is never, hardly, seen in England. Ton 
see bits of wood, timber, boards, chips lying about here and 
there, and pigs and cattle trampling about in a sort of con- 
fusion which would make an English farmer fret hinnwlf 
to death, but which is here seen with great placidneaa." " 
This condition was due in many cases to eireomstances 
rather than to any inherent slovenliness in the owner. 

The difFerence in the soil of the various sections of the 
country was not at first so evident as it became later. The 
natural fertility of the land unexhausted by frequent plant- 
ing, produced abundant harvestB for the first eettlers. The 
test of the ground came when a rotation of crops had af- 
fected its productivity. Often this promise of rich soil 
led the pioneer astray. Timothy Dwight warned his fel- 
low countrymen against overestimating the value of land 
because it was covered with a thick layer of vegetable 
mould. He reminded them of the many sections of the 
country where this false promise had given wqr to eventual 
sterility, and of the continued disappointment which had 
accompanied the trend of settlement toward the West.** 
Shirreff says that the peculiarity of Indian com, which was 
capable of being grown for several years on the same land 
without application of fertilizer, helped too, to give rise to 
unfounded hopes in regard to the fertility of the soil." 

It was universally conceded by travellers that in the 
Eastern districts where labor was more available and where 
estates numbered fewer acres, the laud on the whole waa 

iiCobbett, p. 169 (quotAtion) ; Weld, I, 113-114; MartinMU, I, 
338; Holmu, p. 174. 

i>Quot«d by Stuut, I, 174-17S. 
"Sbirreff, p. 394. 
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better eared for and eonseqaenUr nunc prodoetiTe. In the 
West, where pn^ta were low, very little mon^ was |nit 
back into the land. It was not until the vast tracts of 
Western territory were brtAen up into units more available 
for satisfaetory cultivation that fertilisation and rotatioa 
of crops beeame ondnstood. 

Tbron^ont the New England states, there was seen to be 
little farming on a large scale. Each state seems to have 
had as its object the feeding of its own population, with 
little r^ard for exportation to other coimtries. Mdish 
tellfl ns a great deal about New England land. He sayi 
that Bhode Island in 1812 was not producing enough grain 
tor home consumption. Most of the New England &niis, 
bowevCT, were at this time well-enltivated and produced 
the usual grain-stuflEs needed by the family, as weU as the 
fmita and vegetables.^ New Hampshire fed herself only; 
Vennimt, having a more generally productive soil than ber 
nragbbor, ocported (1806-11) quantities of food-stnfh over 
the border to Canada as well as to the larger New England 
eities reached by river routes. Connecticut had a great deal 
of good land within hs boundaries, and was admirably 
adiqited to grazing. Farms ranged here in aise from fif^ to 
500 aeres." 

Fowler, who devotes his entire book to New ToA, teUs 
OS how divosified this state is in acul and elimate; some 
traveDers were inclined to prefer the eastern parts of the 
state irtiere the climate was more temperate, bat man7 
praised the fertile valleys of the emtral and western 
parts.*' Even before the building of the Erie Canal, New 
York took one of the two leading places among the states; 

uU^A, I, 7S, M, IM. 
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with PamsylTauia alie monopcdized a great deal of the 
-wealth ; she poneoed good roads and many waterwaTs, was 
rather thickly settled, and became known aa generally proa- 
perons and progreasiTe. In 1832, Shirreff says, a New 
York State Agricnltnral Society was formed, which peti- 
tioned the legislatnre the next year for a grant for an 
agricnltnral scbooL" Long Island shared New YoA's 
prosperity. In 1795, it was already laid out in farms of a 
goio^ fertility, and was noted, travellers said, for its fruit, 
partienlarly its apples." The crops raised by the New 
Tork farmer, it was noticed by Stnart, were much tbs 
same as those grown in Great Britain, with the addition of 
com, or maize, as it was often caDed. This staple article 
of diet was raised at the rate of thirty to forty bushels and 
sconetimes as mnch as 150 boahels an acre. Wheat seems to 
have been the most valnable of the crops.** 

The same was true in Pennsylvania, which represented 
for a long time the most advanced state of agricnltare in 
the conntry. Weld says that the sooth-eastem part was 
better cultivated when he saw it (1795-1797), than any 
other part of America. Here practically everyone who 
cultivated land owned his farm, whereas in the northern 
parts large tracts were still in the hands of speculators. 
Farming in Pennsylvania, according to Weld, was done 
with an eye to profit only. There were few gardens, as the 
labor they entailed did not balance the small profits to be 
gained from them. Vegetables were therefore scarce and of 
the poorest and coarsest quality. Indeed, there were many 
who saw infinite possibilities in Pennsylvania as an agri- 
coltnral state, and regretted the lack of intennve farming 
» shiiTcir, p. ss ff. 

••KeiboB, p. 123; «1m 129; Shimff, pp. 14-U. 
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in many sections of lier territoiT'.** If from twenty to 
twenty-five boshels of wheat and from twenty-five to thirty 
of com coold be raised per acre without mnch labor, what 
resnlts might a little more care and industry not bring t 
Faoz says in 1S20 that though the land in PennBylvania 
was of the best quality and the best farming in the United 
States was done there, the average production of wheat was 
only sixteen bushels per acre, and that crops were very 
subject to the Hessian fly and to mildew. The price tut 
machinery was so high about that time that many farmers 
were hindered by lack of proper implements." The tract 
of land through which ran the thorooghfare from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg was called "The Great Valley." 
Fearon remarked that it shared in the general fertility, and 
flboonded in "substantial bams, fine private dwellings, 
ezcelleut breed and condition of live stock and superior 
cultivation."" 

Delaware and New Jersey were, according to Melish, 
aimjlar in their agriculture to Pennsylvania and New York. 
They raised the usnal grain staffs, vegetables, and fruit. 
Both of these states raised quantities of wheat, of which 
flour was made for the export trade," 

Melish also tells as that a change became apparent as 
one went into the Southern states. The soil of Maryland 
was of varied character but the greater portion of it was 
poor — in the east low and sandy, with many swamps. 
There were some fertile spots in the interior.** VLrginia 
was said to present the worst example of lack of economy 
in farming. As early as 1795 her fields were exhausted 

tiWeld, I, 112-113; Maliih, I, 174; Flint, p. 82; Holinei, p. 176. 
uFbox, p. 100; Welby, p. 323. 
MFe*ron, p. 181 j Power, I, 326. 
*« MelJih, I, 181. 
« Ibid., I, 188. 
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through the continned caltivatioD of tobacco. It was not 
that the tobacco plant required an extraordinary amoont 
of notriment, explained one obeerring Englishman, bnt 
the peculiar mode of cnltivating it, that brought aboat this 
conditicm. It was necessar}' for the laborers to be walking 
about among the plants from the moment the; were set out. 
The soil thns remained exposed to the son and became hard 
and beaten down and onprodnctive. Then, too, the same 
piece of land was woiked year after year withont change 
of crops, except perhaps an occasional planting of Indian 
com, and became totally ezhaosted. It was then allowed 
to grow over and often became covered with woods of a 
stunted growth.*' In 1824, Hodgson had a conversation 
with some members of an agricnltnral society in Tii^nnia, 
in the course of which he was informed that the injurious 
effects of such a system of tobacco growing were becoming 
too obvious to be ignored, and that many were relinquish- 
ing the culture of the plant.*^ 

Cnltivation of cotton in the Southern states united the 
production of a very useful and profitable commodity with 
a number of other advantages obvious both to the Southern 
planter and to the visitor. In the first place, the price that 
cotton brought was invariably high. As an article of ex- 
port either to the manufactories of the North or to fore^ 
countries, it was always in demand. It gave occupation to 
the slaves of the estate during several montha of the year, 
which was a desideratum, and it occupied people of all 
ages, even children of eight or nine. Then, too, it would 
grow almost anywhere, provided the climate were warm 
enough. Thirty-six d^ees latitude was considered the 
northern limit for the growing of a superior grade of eot- 

"Martineaa, I, £99; W«ld, I, ISl-lSS; Tudor, I, 4Sl-4a2. 

"HodgMMi, I, 33. 
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ton.** It seems to have floarished in all of the Sonthern 
states irrespective of the qaali^ of the land. In these 
states, it was observed that an; great amonnt of fertility 
was limited to the river bottoms ;** along the coast the land 
was likely to be swampy and sandy. Melish says that much 
of the extent of Georgia was covered with pine barrens 
which yielded only saeh products as tar and torpentine.*" 
Alabama possessed rich allnvial lands which became the 
Mecca of thoofiands from the impoverished neighboring 
states when that territory ceased to belong to the Indian 
reserves. It was estimated about 1835 by Tyrone Power, 
that no fewer than 10,000 families had left the Carolinas 
and Georgia daring the course of one season for Ala- 
bama." 

The conditions which made Louisiana an unhealthy state 
in which to live, rendered her an ideal location for the cul- 
tivation of her two great staples of commerce, cotton and 
sugar. Of the former, Tudor says, New Orleans alone ex- 
ported in a single year (1829-30) over 350,000 bales. The 
trafSe in sugar was equally extensive. In a report of an 
agricultural society of Baton Rouge, which the traveller 
quotes, it was stated that "the entire amount of sugar 
produced in Lousiana in 1828 was 88,878 hogsheads of 
1,000 Iba. each, that the number of sugar plantations was 
about 700 and the capital invested in them about $45,- 
000,000." One field hand on a well-regulated estate could 
cultivate five acres, with a result of 5,000 pounds of sugar 
worth five and a half cents a pound and 125 gallons of 

HB»dl>ni7, P- 877 ! HobuM, p. 178. See Tudor, II, 87, (or table 
of cotton growing, 1820-1830; also Hall, B., Ill, 218 ff., (or deMrtp- 
tion of ■ visit to a Sea Island cotton plantation. 

■•Lambert, II, 20S. 

10 Melisb, I, 34. 

"Power, 11, 128. 
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molasses at eighteen cents a gallon. Money invested in a 
sogar plantation always paid a liigh rate of interest." 

TraveUera call attention to the fact that the value of 
the 'Western lands depended on many circnmstances, saeh 
as "distance from towns, the convenience of shipping 
produce, ... the quality of the land, its water privilege 
and the permanency of those streams."** Etmi in these 
Western districts, the observer noticed that the population 
was not stable, bat extended itself constantly toward the 
Rocky Mountains. " On the road, every emigrant tells yoa 
he is going to Ohio," said Fearon, "when you arrive in 
Ohio, its inhabitants are 'moving' to Missouri or Alabama; 
tbos it is that the point for final settlement is forever reced- 
ing as yon advance." ** It is difBcnlt to say whether tJiis 
was the cause or the effect of the type of people who settled 
the land. Many of these took up their abode on government 
soil with no intention of buying it. ' ' The first clears? or 
squatters as they were called," Melish tells us, "lo(A out a 
situation where they can find it, and clear and cultivate a 
piece of land. A second class come after them who have 
got a little money, and they buy np the improvementt of 
the first settlers, and add to them, but without buying the 
land. A third and last class generally come for permanent 
settlement, and buy both land and improvements. When 
this last class have made a settiement, the country rapidly 
improves and assumes the appearance of extended cultiva- 
tion. ' ' *' 

The richness of the river bottoms west of the Alleghanies 
was seen to be the cause of the enormous amount of emigra- 
tion thither, though they were known to be wet and nn- 

** Tudor, n, 84-87; HolmM, p. 160. 
■■FeoTOn, p. 23fi; Shirreff, p. 397. 
M Fearon, p. 234. 
uUeliah, II, llS. 
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favorable to health.** On the higher lands, more health 
was to be enjoyed bat less produce was raised. Here great 
DOmberB of sheep and cattle were pastured. The chief 
products of the Western lands were wheat and Indian com, 
which were raised in qnantities large mongh not only to 
supply the needs of the population but to export down the 
watercourses to the southern or the foreign trade. Some- 
times the farmer himself took his produce down the river 
in the spring to New Orleans, sold it, and returned on 
horseback to his farm hundreds of miles away. tJnless me 
were able thus to find a market daewhere for one's produce, 
profits from agriculture in the West were likely to be ex- 
ceeding small. In a region where every man was a land- 
holder, there waa no demand for the agricultural produce 
of one's neighbors. According to Fearon the average price 
which the Eastern farmer received for his wheat was about 
$1.00 a bushel, and for com forty to seventy-five cents, de- 
poiding on locality.*^ In Maryland in 1817, Palmer says, 
wheat was selling at the high price of $1.40 a bushel, but 
this was unusual.** In the West, prices were always lower; 
wheat sometimes reached seventy-five cents and com twen^- 
five cents." Hodgson says that in Eentacky and Ohio about 
1820, all that the farmer could get for his wheat was twenty- 
five to thirty-three cents, and for Indian com twelve and a 
half cents. Birkbeck estimated the price of grain in this 
same territory at seventy-five cents for wheat and forty 
cents for com, but Hodgson sayB he was too optimistic.*' 
Certain parts of the Western land, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee for instance, were especially desirable from the 

H Flint, pp. 118-116; M«liih, 11, 192. 

•T Furon, p. 199. 

H Palmer, p. 40. 

w Flint, p. 117; Janson, p. 44S. 

M EodgMD, n, 60-67, 78. 
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point of climate; Melisli pointed ont tliat they were wann 
enoagh to permit the coltiTation of cotton and tobacco and 
still far enongb nortb to eaeicpB the eBerrating heat of the 
more Soathem states.** Faux maintuned that the richest 
land in the Western country was near Birkbeck'a settle- 
meat on the banks of the Wabash.** Harmony, Indiana, 
the scene of Bapp's commnnistic experiment, was also a 
place of "prodigiona richness." The first grade of land in 
the Illinois district, Palmer said, was "inexhaustible in 
fecondity," as it had been cnltivated annoally without 
manure for more than a century. He found in this r^on 
six different kinds of soil soitable for every ^rpe of i^pi- 
coltural interest.** The subject of the American prairie in 
the Middle West interested many Tisitors ; it was so differ- 
ent from anything else of the sort that travellers had seen 
in other countries, and even different from the far western 
lands.** The prairies were invariably rich and easily cnl- 
tivated, were usually well-watered, and thus presented a 
place of settlement attractive to the emigrant as well as 
satisfying to the aesthetic sense of the casual visitor. Many 
surmises were made by those who looked npon this unusual 
laud formation, as to its origin. The theory which was 
g^erally held was that the whole of the r^on over which 
prairie land extended had once been submerged. 

A feature of rural life in America which deserves men- 
tion here because of the general commit it caused, was the 
distinctive kind of fmce with which the farmer sur- 
rounded his acres. The earliest form of barrier was the 
so-called "snake" or "worm" fence which extended in 

«Mellih, n, 162-193; also Jaotoa, pp. 443-444. 
WFknz, p. 282 i clw p. 248. 
«• Palmer, p. 412; Eolmu, p. 242. 

••Se^ for iiutanee, ijitroU, II, 160-162! WiUon, C. H., Appwidix, 
p. Ill; 8Urr«ff, p. 243 ff. 
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zigzag lines over all the cleared aectdons of the conuti?. 
It was pat together carelessly, Ferrall says, consisting of 
"bars about eight or nine feet in length laid zigzag on 
each other alternately." ** It was conBtracted with sublime 
disregard of the waste of the land occupied by its wander- 
ings ; it was only when the ground became something to be 
Borveyed carefully and coltivated economicaUy that other 
forms of barrier took the place of the primitive fence. It 
was superseded by the Btone wall, especially in New Eng- 
land, where the latter form served a double purpose, as it 
incidentally afforded a use for the stones that too often en- 
cumbered the ground.** Sometimes this kind of wall, it was 
noticed, was surmounted by two or three rails. The "ne 
plus ultra" of the west country farmer was the post and 
rail fence. Ferrall gives us a description of one: " [It] is 
constructed of poets, six feet in loigth, sunk in the ground 
to the depth of about a foot, and at eight or ten feet dis- 
tance; the ruls are then laid into mortices cut into the 
posts at intervals of about thirteen or fourteen inches."" 
Live he(^es were rarely seen; they invariably were said 
not to thrive well; in the South, however, one occasionally 
saw a privet or cypress hedge which was much more pleas- 
ing to the eye than were the wooden fences.** Thorn hedges 
were sometimes seen in the North on well-kept farms nea^ 
the larger cities. Shirreff mentions having seen them near 
Boston and Philadelphia.** 

The price of land in the United States depended of course 
on local circumstances. It was said to range from twenty- 

«sP«rrkll, p. 63; Dklton, p. 41; Neibon, p. 108; Juuon, p. 3*1. 
MHartineau, I, 295; StuHt, I, IM; EendaU, II, lS4i Cudbr, 
p. 12; Shirreff, p. 43; Neilion, p. 107. 
«TFcn«lI, pp. 63-64; abo Woodi, J., p. IM. 
M Cooper, p. 127; BolmM, p. 17S. 
•■ Shirreff, pp. 24, 43. 
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five centB an acre to $110 a foot."* Land in the more prom- 
ising towna was osnall? conceded to be very dear, much 
dear^ than in the best parts of London, vre are told bjr 
Fearon." Farms near cities were accordingly higb-priced 
whether in the East or in the West. In 1817 and 1818, 
Fearon and Palmer say that farm land is selling for about 
$100 an acre near Pittsburg, Hagerstown (Maryland), Cin- 
cinnati, and on Long Island." At this time the price of 
farms in Pennsylvania was considered to be low. Welby 
remarks on this fact, and Eaya that a farm of 200 acres 
only six miles from Philadelphia, part of vhlch was good 
grazing ground and the remainder of good quality, and 
including a good newly-erected brick house, was sold for 
$5,000.'* In 1835, Sbirreff says, land in the best condi- 
tion in the neighborhood of Philadelphia brot^ht from 
$100 to $120'an acre."* Even in 1818, however, Uie farms 
in the Oreat Valley of Penn^lvania bronght the high price 
of $200 an acre, as the soil was unusually fertile. One 
traveller remarked that even at this price it was cheaper 
than the fifty-cent and the doUar-and-a-half lands in some 
other parts of the Eastern states.** 

"Western prices also were affected by proximity to cities. 
About 1810, the land around Lexington, Kentucky, was sell- 
ing for $200 an acre, "the most beautiful tract I ever saw," 
says the enthusiastic observer.'* In other parts of this 
state, however, very good farms could be bought at the 
same time for less than $12 an acre. 

MUftrtinMO, I, asS-3S6. 

■1 Fearon, p. 200; Bntdbury, p. 800. 
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As well as one may judge from the fr^puentary remarks 
of travello^ it would seem that the average price of farm 
land thronglioat our fifty-year period raided from $2 to 
$5 an acre for uncleared territory anywhere thronghont 
the coontry, and from $20 to $50 for average well- 
cleared land with improvements. Thomas Cooper says 
that in 1795, hilly, unimproved land near Harrisborg, 
Pennsylvania, was selling at 20 to 30 shillings an acre, 
which was the average price, it would seem.*' Almost 
twenty-five years later, good uncleared land in Ohio was 
selling for $2 to $5 an acre.'* From coincidences of state- 
ments like these, it is evident that the price of uncleared 
land did not show any great variation. Abont 1820, farms 
in Virginia, in Connecticut, and in Fenn^Ivanis were 
selling at an average of $30 an acre.'* Ten years later, Fow- 
ler says that in Dutchess County, New York, a very fertile 
tract of country ranged from $30 to $60.**^ Prices of 
cleared land in the West seem to have been a little below 
this average. The term "improved" did not connote the 
same degree of excellence here as it did in the East. The 
buildings were chiefly 1(% huts, and much of the land on 
even the superior farms had not been cleared. Conse- 
quently the prices ranged from about $8 to $30 an acre, 
sometimes $40 if the land were near a city or a water- 
course.** 

There was in this period a vital connection between the 
agriculture of the United States and the development of 
her mannfactures. To just what extent importation of for- 
eign goods should be encouraged, and how much America 
should manufacture for herself was a question which in 

« Cooper, p. 123. 

B> Palmer, p. 85. 

»S«e Fearon, p. 199; Pklmer, p. 36, tlao p. 179. 
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the early days of settlement did not of conrse arise. Tbe 
only business of the pioneer was perforce agricultore, which 
he performed as well as he could with the only implements 
at his disposal, either those he had brooght with him from 
England or what he bad fashioned rudely for himself. 
Not only was it cheaper to import necessities, bat it 
was in most cases the only way to obtain them. Often, too, 
Wansey tells as, a mechanic who came to the United States 
to engage in some kind of industry contracted the land- 
fever and forsook the loom for the ploogh."* As time went 
on, and the land became more and more occupied, a definite 
attitude toward mannfaetnre in the United States neces- 
sarily shaped itself. Many good Americans believed that 
to enconrage the increase of factories in the United States 
was to foster a demoralizing element in American life. 
Among th(»e who so believed was Jefferson who, in "Notes 
on Virginia," strongly expressed the opinion that a porely 
agricultural class was tbe only one that could keep its 
morals nncorrupted. "While we have land to labour 
then," he said, "let us never wish to see our citizens oc- 
cupied at a work-bench, or twirling a distaff. Carpenters, 
masons, and smiths are wanted in husbandry; but for the 
general operations let our workshops remain in Enrope. 
It is better to carry provisions and material to workmen 
there than to bring them to the provisions and materials, 
and with them their manners and principles. The loss by 
the transportation of commodities across the Atlantic will 
be made up in happiness and permanence of government. 
Tbe mobs of great cities add just so much to the support of 
pure government as sores do to the strength of the human 
body."** Though Jefferson is said by Bristed to have 

oWuB^, p. 196; Brlst«d, p. 03; Eo)iQe», p. 202. 
MJefferion, T, p. 176, "Note, on VirginU" (1788 edition); 
Briatod, p. M. 
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changed his opinion later, his argument represents the chief 
objeetioDB to domestic manufactures, among native Ameri- 
cans and many travellers aa well. The prevailing attitude 
was seen to be, however, toward the encouragement of 
manufactures, especially after the exclusion forced upon 
America by the Long Embargo of 1807-9 and by the War 
of 1812, showed how self-sufficient the country could be in 
this respect. By this time, Americans had seen that they 
were able to do without English goods if it were necessary, 
and many native products had become aeemii^ly indlspen- 
sable. There were some complaints that this home market 
compelled Americans to pay 100 per cent more for goods 
of an inferior qnality,** bnt it became a matter of patriot- 
ism to use these prodocts of native manufactnre. Later, 
the United States was driven to the eneouragem^it of 
factories because of the congestion of the land, particularly 
in the East. Uiss Martineau tells of the insnfBciency of 
the Boil in New England to support its population. Many 
of the farms were heavily mortgaged and members of the 
family turned involuntarily to work in the factories to 
secure the ready money needed. The lai^eet proportion of 
factory girls in New England was furnished by country 
families.** 

A phase of American industry interesting to the for- 
eigner was the domestic manufacture which went on in 
practically every American home and on every American 
farm in the early days cd our period." If a saw mill or a 
grist mill, for instance, were not available to the progres- 
sive farmer who had logs to be sawed or wheat to be 
ground, he contrived some means of improvisii^ such con- 
veniences. Members of the family had to be clothed ; there- 

•«BriBt«d, p. S7. 
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fore the resources of cotton aTailable to the Southerner in 
his own fields and to the Northerner at a small price, were 
drawn upon by the women of the family. Wool and flax, 
too, were generally st hand when needed. It was said that 
80 general was the knowledge of spinning and weaving that 
there were even great surplus qnantities of coarse tow cloth 
to be exported from the country districts of somis of the 
states. The prodact of these domestic looms was always 
snbstantial and good. Hodgson said as late as 1820 that 
domestic mannfactnre was carried on all over the coontry 
to a nirprising extent.*' In New York state, many small 
farmers cottld not have existed withoat it; in Pennsylvania 
it was still more general, "the importation of Irish linen 
having been most serioosly checked by the greatly increased 
cultivation and manafactnre of flax in the immediate 
vicinity of Philadelphia." In Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Geoigia, the same combination of agricaltnre and mann- 
factnre was noticed.** The planters often supplied all their 
needs by the work of slaves on their own estates. Weld 
says of the Virginians, "Amongst their slaves are fonnd 
taylors, shoemakers, carpenters, smiths, turners, wheel- 
wrights, weavtts, tanners, etc. I have seen patterns of ex- 
cellent coarse woolen cloth made in the country by slaves, 
and a variety of cotton manufactures, amongst the rest 
good nankeen,"" Bradbury says that in the West also 
flax was grown, many had a cotton patch, and few were 
withoat sheep. Some of the women wove their own goods, 
others entrusted it to a professional weaver. He also says 
that domestic manufacture of wool was much facilitated by 
the carding machines which were to be seen in every part 
of the United States, some proprietors owning two or 
three.'** In short, so great was the neeesdty for domestic 

•f Hodgwn, II, 71. » WeU, I, 147. 
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manufactore thronghoat the nation that in 1812 it was 
eatimated b^ Meliah from "information received from 
every state and from more than 60 places," that probably 
about two-thirds of the clothing and house and table linen 
of the inhabitants of the United States who did not reside 
in sea ports, was made in this way.^' 

From the point of view of the progressive American, the 
future of his country's manufactures outside the home 
seemed one of great promise ; the English merchant, how- 
ever, suffered increasing apprehension for a most profitable 
part of the export trade of Qreat Britun. English travel* 
lers tried to reassure the people at home that America could 
never become a serious rival in mannfactnre. In 1794, 
Priest wrote to a friend in England that importation of 
British goods would continue to be necessary for an in- 
definite time. The United States had so few inhabitants 
and so much land uncultivated that it was not to their 
interest to engage in manufacture. When the country be- 
came sufficiently populous, it would be much easier to 
conquer and settle South America than to "go through the 
drudgery of fabrication."^* If manufacture could take 
a firm footing anywhere. Priest said, it would be in New 
England, but the people of that district preferred to emi- 
grate to the West rather than engage in a laborious trade. 
That this hope of the English was unfounded was proved 
by the subsequent history of manufacture in the United 
States, and admitted by later travellers, one of whom In 
1812 says that the opinion that the Americans had as over- 
whelming predilection for agriculture was more specious 
than solid, that he himself investigated the matter as he 
had a personal interest in it, and was now quite convinced 
that internal manufacture would in all probability be 
eventually substituted for foreign commerce.'* Id 1624, 

»Heliah, I, 3»S^M. iiPriMt, pp. 8S-84. nMeUsb, I, W. 
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HcH^:6on confessed that the array of mannfactares at an 
exhibit near Boston required all his philanthropy "to nip- 
press the rising apprehension of an English merchant." '* 

The natural features of New England made that part of 
the country admirably adapted to the growth of manu- 
factnre. Observers commented on the fact that she had 
plenty of poor land, but fine situations for mills, also an 
extended coast line for the exportatitm of her manxtfac- 
tored products.'" Besides these natural advantages, she 
bad a surplus population to provide the labor for her fac- 
tories. Women were especially plentiful, as has been said ; 
the factories employed much energy which otherwise would 
have been wasted. The high price of labor, too, compelled 
the conatant employment of ingenuity and skill in the 
invention of aids to cheaper and better manufacture, such 
devices as cardii^ machines, for instance, and particular 
kinds of nails and screws, in the making of which the 
Americans were considered very clever," 

Much is told us of manufactures by Melish, who was 
primarily interested in trade,'' He says that Rhode Island 
was the first state to become known for her cotton mills. 
Her earliest attempt at establishing this branch of manu- 
facture was in 1791 ; this was followed by another in 1795. 
Two factories were built in Massachosetts in 1803 and 
1804, and during the three succeeding years, ten more in 
Rhode Island and one in Connecticut, making fifteen mills 
before 1808, which produced about 300,000 pounds of yam 
a year. By the end of 1810 there were said to be eighty- 
seven cotton factories in Nevr Ei^land. Morse's "Univer- 
sal Gazetteer" says that in 1821 tiiere were more than ona 

T«HodgMii, n, 7. 
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bnndred cotton faetorieB in Rhode Island and the adjacent 
parts of Connecticat and Massachnsetta, and that t«n veft- 
aels were constantly employed at Providence, in the expor- 
tation of cotton goods/* 

Lowell, Maasachnaetts, became the best known manofac- 
tnring city in the United States, and was visited by many 
observers. This town, situated at the confluence of the 
Merrimac and Concord rivers, possessed a water power 
which made it an ideal place for factories.'* It was named 
for Francis Lowell, we are told, who introdnced the mann- 
factore of cotton into the country. Misa Martinean tells 
that in 1818 it poasessed only a small satinet mill employing 
aboQt twenty hands. In 1825, a corporation was formed, 
which increased steadily in wealth and influence until in 
1832 the capital invested represented over $6,000,000. It 
employed 5,000 people, of whom 3,800 were women and 
girls. Over 20,000 bales of raw cotton produced in one 
year 25,000,000 yards of goods. Thouaanda of yards of 
woolen cloth were produced in Lowell as well, and sixty- 
eight carpet looms were constantly at work. Murr^ says 
that in 1834 when he visited this town, it was employing 
annually 7,000 persons, and turning oat 40,000,000 yards 
of cotton goods of which one-fourth was printed.*' Ameri- 
can designs and colors were supposed to be nnusually 
good.'^ 

A Bight interesting to the visitor to these mills was the 
appearance of the women operatives. Many travellers mea- 
tion the fact that they looked attractive and prosperous. 
They were paid, besides their board, an average of $2 to (3 
a week for seventy hours' work; this was considered a large 

T> Quoted 1^ Hodgson, tl, ISO. 
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sam for female labor. This acoonnted, it was said, for their 
well-dressed appearance; most of them were able as well 
to save quite a stun annnall;.** Their day's labor lasted 
from daylight till dark, with a baU-lioiir's intenoiBsion for 
breakfast and for dinner. They slept in houses provided 
by their employers; sometimes many in one room, to the 
distress of strangers who visited their quarters.** Shirrefl 
tella of seeing a crowd of Lowell operatiTes going home 
from work on a Saturday afternoon : ' ' All were clean, neat 
and fashionably attired, with reticules hanging on their 
arms and calashes on tbeir heads. They commonly walked 
arm in arm without displaying levity. Their general ap-- 
pearance and deportment was such that few British gentle- 
men in the middle ranks of life need have been ashamed of 
leading any one of them to a tea party." ** In r^ard to 
the prevailing purity of morals of these young women, it 
was said that the cause lay in the strict supervision and 
high standards set by the mill-owners, and in the class of 
people to which the girls belonged. Many of them were in < 
the factories because they had too much pride to enter 
domestic service. Was it strange, then, thought the travel- 
ler, that these women could not stoop to immoralityt Gen- 
erally, they represented an intelligent class; sometimes fac- 
tory owners built a church in the community and provided 
lyeeums and libraries for tbeir operatives." 

The circumstance most favorable to cotton manufacture 
was the low price of raw material, on which Melish com- 
ments; cotton could be obtained very cheaply by water 
carriage in most parts of the United States. In Ohio, the 
expense of bringing it from Mississippi (1825) was only 

"6hfrr«ff, p. 4S; HartinMU, II, fiS; Hall, B., n, 130-136. 
MHArtineau, 11, 13*. 
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one and one-half cents per poond; in New England, the 
price Beldom reached twenty cents, in 1812 it was as low 
as twelve or thirteen cents.** Another advantage was that 
British cotton goods, to secure the manof octorw any profit, 
had to be priced high becaose of the carriage charges, im- 
port duties, and other expenses. Thus a happy combina- 
tion of circomstances favored the increase of this branch 
of manufacture in the United States. 

New England abounded in other factory indostries, many 
of which were visited by the traveller. Paper mills were 
seen in Rhode Island and Massachusetts;" factories for the 
production of sheet-iron, steel, nails, anchors, sailcloth, and 
other necessities for shipping, multiplied near the coast. 
Hartford, Conneeticat, was known as a manufacturing 
town, its woolen mills being famoos thronghont the coun- 
try.** The boot and shoe trade was a distinctive part of 
New England production. This was carried on at first in 
tlie homes, chiefly in the spare momenta of the women and 
children. It grew to be so valuable, we are told, that in 
1831 the value of boots and shoes made at Lynn, Massa- 
chnsetts, was nearly a million dollars annually. Here, 
3,500 people were employed in the making of about 
1,500,000 pairs.** In short, so vital was the interest in in- 
dustry in New England that in 1824, when Hodgson went 
with some friends to on exhibition of domestic manofac- 
~ |ures at Brighton, Massachusetts, he says it would have 
been difficult to mention any article tlMit was omitted, ' ' from 
a tawdry rosy-cheeked wax doll to the most substantial 
fabrics of woolen and cotton."** The Qovemor of Ohio, 
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be Ba^B, was present to inspect the mannfactares with a 
view to enconraging the introduction of them into his own 
state. 

The Middle Atlantic States were more given ap to agri- 
coltore, bat nerertheleas produced great numbers of useful 
manufactured commodities. Thomas Cooper remarked in 
1795 that the ^tensive production of military supplies 
enabled the United States to derive from their own re- 
BOOTces everything from ships of war to the buckles on the 
soldiers' shoes,*' The manufacture of firearms was carried 
on in Pennsylvania, chiefly at Lancaster, and was very 
lucrative. The American rifles were not so handsome as 
the European variety, Englishmen sud, but were excellent 
in quality."* The flour mills throughout the state were a 
great curiosity to visitors. Those on the Brandywine River 
were especially celebrated.** Weld comments on the ught 
of thirteen mills built dose together along this watercourse, 
some for flour, the others for stone^iuttii^ and wood-saw- 
ing. Pennsylvaaia was indeed one of the greatest manufac- 
turing states in the Union. In 1810, by Melisb's account 
there were thirty iron furnaces within her houndaries, be- 
sides manufactories taming out furniture and agricultural 
implements, all kinds of leather goods, woolen goods, and 
a variety of other articles such as glass, china, liquors, 
powder, shot, etc.** 

Pittsburg, Fearon says, was bombastically called by the 
Americans "Birmingham" because of its numerous fac- 
tories, most of which originated during the War of 1812. 
An influential citizen of the town famished the English- 

ai Cooper, p. 220. 

KHellsli, I, 111; Print, pp. S9, S5; Dalton, p. 58; W«ld. I, 117; 
Coke, I, llS-lia. 
>* Priest, p. 21; Weld, I, 34; Cooper, p. 134. 
MUdieb, I, 174; tee also ^gne, I, «T. 
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man with a list of manafactares for 1S17. It Bummamed 
the employment of 1280 woifanen in forty-one different 
types of industry and represented a value of $1,896,396." 
We have evidence that even before the war, Pittsbni^ had 
made rapid progress in industry. A list of the occupations 
engaged in there in 1810 represented six^-one different 
kinds of woi^, with an annual value of over $1,000,000 
yearly ; that is, Melish estimates, an average of over $200 a 
year for every man, woman, and chQd.** 

When we turn to New York State, we marvel at the 
variety of important productions. In 1810, they included 
"articles of glass, ashes, ironware of varioos descriptions, 
leather of all kinds, hats, carriages, paper and printing, 
pottery-ware, umbrellas, mathematical and musical instru- 
ments' ' ; they amounted to $17,000,000.»^ Howison in 1821 
or 1822 visited a cotton mill at Utica; here again one was 
impressed with the bright and healthy look of the opera- 
tives, who were as usual mostly women and children. 
"Many of the females were reading the Bible, and others 
sat sewing, during the intervals of leisure which their re- 
spective occupations afforded them.'"^ The shoe trade 
of New York State was, about 1830, more valuable, we 
are told, than the total commerce of Georgia.** The maun- 
facture of silk flourished to some extent. One farmer on 
Cayuga Lake told James Stuart that he was selling silk to 
the amount of about $600 a year.^*« The central part of 
the state was noted for its salt-works, as it boasted "the 
strongest saline water yet discovered in the world." Forty 

•■Fearon, p. 197; nUo given by Flint, pp. 84.8S. 

MMeliih, n, SO-SS; Me aUo Hubne, p. 87. 

•I Meliih, I, 137. 

"HowiMD, p. 31B. 

■■ Uartineau, 11, 44-4S. 

looStiMit, I, 177; Me, alao, KendAll, I, 201. 
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galloiia of water yielded a bmhel of pore aalt, Fowler says. 
In 1830, there were one hundred salt factories at Salina 
and twenty-five at Syracuse, all of them state property, 
and rented oat according to costom.^^^ A amall gronp of 
industries sprang up aronnd New York and Brooklyn, the 
latter of which had camerons tanneries, distilleries, and 
cotton and linen manofaetories.'"* 

After Pittsburg, Cincinnati was the most important 
manufacturing town on the Ohio River. "The profes- 
sions exercised," said Melish, "are nearly as numerous aa 
at Pittsburg. " '<** Cincinnati's location was particularly 
favorable to manufacture and the export trade, and the 
rapidly increasing population of the town and of the sur- 
rounding country called for more and more luxuries as 
time went on. 

Kentucky was the center of the hemp industry, as it was 
suitable for slave labor. In Lexington, her chief city, 
this particular branch of manufacture brought the state 
$500,000 in 1810.'** At that time Uiere were also eight 
cotton mills, three woolen manufactories, and an oil cloth 
factory in the town, besides a number of smaller enterprises. 

The South throoghout this period had no particular in- 
terest in manufactures, except those of the domestic sort 
that were carried on on the plantation. A traveller speaks 
of his pleasure in hearing the sound of mill stones in a 
country district of Oeorgis, the grist mills moved by water 
power being the only type that the Southerner saw fre- 
quently.'*** Slave labor was not satisfactory in manufac- 

i«iSm Fowkr, pp. 87-8?! Maude, John (p. 4S), lays Btato rent 
wai four oenU for every buahel of Mlt niftde. 
"MWnwey, pp. 68, 70; Fowler, p. 20; Neikon, pp. 32-33. 
loiMeUeh, II, 127; Pftlmer, pp. 72-74. 
iMMelieh, II, 187-188; Fearon, p. 24S. 
!•» Meliah, I, 38. 
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tnre; the blacks were not hy nature fitted for this kind of 
work, and there waa no other laborii^ class in the South. 
Miss Msrtinean saw one factory at Richmond, Vii^inia, 
worked by black labor. The qa&lity of the work waa good, 
"to the sorprise of those who tried the experiment. " '•• 
This difference in arttitnde toward indnstry, revealed by the 
two parts of the country, was destined to aeeonnt for mneh 
of the economic struggle that arose later between the North 
and South. 

It is thus apparent tiiat manufacture, in the Northern 
states at least, showed a disposition to take its stand be- 
side agriculture as one of the two leading occupations of 
the American people. In 1810, a point of time midway in 
this period, the report of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, quoted by a traveller, puts the total of 
American manufactnres at more tiian $120,000,000 an- 
nually, and "it is not improbable," he si^s, "that the raw 
material used and the provisions and other articles consnmed 
by the manufacturers, creates a home market for agri- 
cultural purposes not very inferior to that which arises from 
forei^ demand." *** 

Mining was an occupation in which the first settlers were 
not interested. They lived on the top of the soil, many 
without even the necessity of digging a well. The presence 
of such useful commodities as salt, iron, coal, etc., was in* 
dicated at times on the surface of the earth and led, 
Bradbury Bays, to the first attempts to penetrate below the 
8oil.'°* Weld says that valuable mines of iron and copper 
were discovered in Vii^inia before 1795, but were just 
b^finning to be worked at that date.^** Wansey, about the 
same time, visited a new copper mine near Faterson, 

■M Martineaa, I, 300. "* Bradbury, pp. 66, 88, 161. 

WT (Jaot«d by Meliih, I, 387. i» Weld, I, 210. 
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N. J."" Several travellers tell of the discoveiy of gold 
in 1800 in the Band and gravel of the North Carolina 
w&tercoaraes ;"^ after 1814, this state furnished the gOT- 
emment mint with "great qnantities" of the precious 
metal. A saccesaion of gold mines was also diseoTered in 
Virginia, Sonth Carolina, and Georgia ; in 1830, the mint 
was receiving the oatpot of all of these states. Of the 
gold coined in that year by the government, about $446,000 
of the total $643,000 was native metal. 

Throughout all the Western eoontry, including western 
Penn^tvania, there were great possibilities of salt, coal, 
iron, lead, and nitre. Missouri especially abounded in 
lead; coal vraa believed, with truth, to be very abundant; 
caverns in the rocks yielded great quantities of saltpetre; 
in short, the mining poBsibilities of the West seemed to 
foreigners as unlimited as the prospects for agriculture and 
manufacture."* 

Trades and mechanic arts flourished in the same pro- 
portion. Even in the sections patently i^ricaltural there 
seems never to have been a lack of masons, carpenters, 
smiths, and mechanics of all sorts. Yankee ingenuity was 
an acknowledged trait, and many a native American com- 
bined several trades with his primary vocation.^" His en- 
deavor to do so provoked sometimes a complaint from the 
traveller who required his services. James Flint tells of 
the incapacity of the average Western mechanic. He says 
that almost every well-finished article in the West was 
imported."* The country west of the All^hanies effered 

110 Wuuqr. p. 187. 

■II For gold Id North Caroliiw, see Alexuid«r, 11, 116 ff.; VlgM, 
I, 221 ff.; JuMon, p. SOS. Bee OoBeley, Cbap. XTH. 
ii*Bnu]bui7, PP- BSD, 891; Holmes, p. 88S. 
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a floe field for mechanic arts, and there is no doubt tbat 
the great competition in the Eastern states, which man7 
travellers emphasize, did a great deal to send that class 
of people westward. Staple trades like ahoemaking and 
tailoring were glutted, Pearon says, while the labor which 
produced the finer arts — goldbeating, gilding, carving, etc., 
was in its prime about the middle of this period."* 

It is interesting in the light of present conditions to 
know what were the average wages of a mechanic.*^* 
Melish tells ns that in 1810 in Fittsboi^, where labor was 
considered well-paid, carpenters received $1 a day; cabinet* 
makers, being paid hy the piece, averaged slightly more 
than that. Smiths and tanners worked for (12 a month 
and board. Shoemakers received ninety-foor cents for mak- 
it^ a pair of ahoes and $2.50 for a pair of boots. Ship- 
wrights were very well paid, they received $1.50 a day. 
Other mechanics received $1 and unskilled laborers seventy- 
five centa. A few years later (1818), James Flint says 
that in Cincinnati journeymen mechanics received $1.75 
to $2 a day. Their board cost about $3 a week; thus 
they were able to dress well and in some cases to keep a 
horse. "^ 

That there was a certain amount of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction with laboring conditions is apparent. Fearon 
gives some instances of grumbling that he has heard — 
once in Pittsbui^ chiefly among mechanics of foreign birth, 
and once in New York City."' "We read of one notable 
strike. This was in New York Ci^ in 1833, when the car- 
penters struck for an increase of one sbiUii^ a day on 
their wages, and secured it after a two weeks' demonstra- 

iiB Fearon, pp. 2S, 29 ff. 

iiflMeliali, II, 50; Wuitty, p. BO; Flint, p. 160; N«itoon, p. S. 
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tion.^'* Any dissatisfaction, however, that arose amoi^ the 
laboring classes, was likely to be on the point of hours 
rather than of wages. Under the influence of Frances 
Wright, afterward Madame D'Amsmont, and others, the 
working dasaes of New York City were, aboat 1830, or- 
ganized into bodies for the monopoly of political power. 
These socialistic oi^anizations were of several different 
kinds, depending on the interests of the members, who were 
called "Workies," and who united in attacks on prevailing 
conditions of society. The "agrarians," for instance, Fer- 
rall says, tried to bring about legislation to the efEect that 
no one should be allowed to hold more than a certain qnan- 
tity of land, and that at given intervals of time, there 
shonld be an equal division of property.^*** 

The fntore of the mechanic arts was well summed up 
by the traveler Latrobe, who visited America in 1832-33. 
"... whether it is in the fine arts that America is to 
distingnish herself or not, there can be no doubt that in 
the mechanic arts she will attain great excellence. Of that, 
everything gives promise, and the very circumstances that 
would seem to be against her in her cnltivation of the 
former, are highly conducive to her advance and perfec- 
tion in the latter. Travel where you will through the 
middle and eastern states, yon will see tokens of a busy 
spirit of emulative industry, boldness of design and con- 
ception in every branch of mechanics, from the lowest to 
the highest, which must command admiration. To this the 
absence of monopolies, the incessant call for exertion and 
emulation, the vastness of the public works are all favor- 
able. . . . The steam-vessel contains abundant proof of this 
mechanical talent in every part of its details. From the 

lUAbdy, I, 30 ff.; n, 808-309; Shimff, p. 401. 
u^For the bett ucoont of th«ae, m« Femll, p. 827 ff.; ftbo 
Abdy, 11, 8U. 
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bridges, water worka, railroads, docks, and pablic works of 
every description, down through the eonntleas nainber of 
aids to human comfort to the very moose-trap, yon detect 
the preTalence of this same busy ii^tenoity and talent. 
And there is no reason to believe it will not increase with 
the growth of the country." '*' 

utLatrobe, n, 96. 
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TBADB .AND PINANCB 



As a result of her prodttctive agriculture and matttt- 
factnres, the United States had a great deal of BorpIoB 
goods to export to all parts of the world as an offset to 
her enormoos imports. She was peculiarly fitted to become 
a great commercial market, not only because of these con- 
di^ons of prodnction, bat because of the extended coast 
line, the good harbors, and the facilHiea for inland trans- 
portation. To all these circumstances was added the great 
advance made by the Americana in the art of ship-building.^ 
This was carried on in every American port, and even as 
far inland as Pittsboi^, 2300 miles &om the ocean, the 
vessels pasung by way of the Ohio and Uissismppi Bivers.* 
Thongh the price of labor was high, the Americans, it was 
said, could build ships cheaply becaoae of the wealth of 
material at their disposal. The best woods were cedar and 
live-oak, the lattra of which waa exported from the Southern 
states to the coast towns.* Travellers describe tiiese ships 
as being long and sharp, and lighter and faster than the 
British boats, which t^ey superseded to such an extent that 
even Ei^lish merchants refused to send their produce 
from thdr home ports in anything but American ships.* 

iDeRooa, pp. 43-44; Cooper, p. 211; Briited, p. 39; UeUih, I, 184. 
lAsbe, p. 20; Jwwan, p. 438. 

• Wuuey, pp. 230-831; Pri«rt, pp. 60-87. 
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Tbey vere never loaded heavily, and therefore completed 
a sea-Toyage mnoh more quickly than did Ae English boats. 
Like the later steam-Tessels on the inland waters, they 
were finished remarkably well, and the comfort, and even 
elegance, of their fomishings impressed travellers very 
much. Enthosiastic Englishmen compared them to Cleo- 
patra's barge, or to the royal yachts of their own 

Into every American port which had any connection with 
the back coontry, poured streams of export material, the 
overflow of American activity. Owing to the United States' 
policy of onrestricted export trade, any one was able to 
send ansrthing he wished to any harbor in the world.* 
Observers saw going out from the ports of Boston, Salem, 
Providence, and New York, great shipments of manu- 
factured commodities; paper, glass, iron, leather, soap, 
candles, spirits, hats, shoes, and cotton and woolen goods.' 
Farther South, flour and other agricultural products from 
Penn^lvania, New Jersey, and Delaware were shipped with 
the nuinufactured iron, paper, and lumber.* The chief 
articles of agricultural export from the United States were 
wheat, flour, rice, Indian com, beans, peas, potatoes, beef, 
tallow, hides, butter, cheese, pork, tobaeeo, cotton, and 
indigo. It was estimated by Bristed that the amount of 
vegetable food alone exported in one year (1803), was 
valued at «14,080,00O— a little less than half of the total 
amount of agricultural export. This, in turn, represented 
three-quarters of the whole domestic export. Much of this 
came from the vast area of the Middle West by way of 
New Orleans, while the South contributed great quantities 

vBlnne, p. 3S1; Cudler, p. 43S. 

■ Flint, p. 805i Cooper, p. 213; BUne, p. S40. 

t Sm Hellsh, I, 78, 90, 00100, IIS, 186. 
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of TS7I cotton, tobaeeo, and rice, both to the North and to 
foreign ports.* 

It was noticed that harbors that had not easy connection 
with inland resoorces became n^lected for those that had. 
Newport was cited as an example of this; her harbor was 
one of the finest along the coast and she was in most other 
respects eminently fitted for a promising commercial career, 
bat ahe had no adequate means of receiving export goods 
from the inland districts, and therefore became neglected 
and impoverished." The same was seen to be tme to a 
less degree of Boston, which never attained to the com- 
mercial importance of New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, becanae of the lack of navigable rivers in her 
vicinity.^' 

In 1784, a traveller tells ns, the exports from the United 
States amounted to $4,000,000, the imports to $18,000,000; 
by 1790, the former had increased to $6,000,000 while the 
imports were now valued at $17,260,000.^* An examina- 
tion of Bristed's statistics reveals the fact that, beginning 
with 1791, the export trade increased steadily. By 1816 it 
had reached $81,920,452, in spite of two setbacks daring 
the Long Embargo and the second war with Qreat Britain.^* 
In 1825, accordii^ to Harriet Martineaa, the exports rep- 
resented a value of $3,000,000 more than the imports, which 
were estimated at $96,000,000; while by 1835, the imports 
were $126,000,000 as against $104,000,000 in ezportB.>* It 

•Melish, I, 278} Palmer, p. T4i BrUtod, pp. 23-24. Brilted bUM 
bia fIgurM on Timothr Pitkin's "SUtfitical View of the United 
StAtea" (reviMd edition, 1317); lee Pitkin, pp. 123, US. 
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may thus be seen that however rapidly manufacture and 
agricnltnre developed in the United States, the demand for 
foreign commodities seemed to persist as well. Aa wealth 
increased in the new repablic, the demand for loxories 
grew correspondingly, and importations of that hind snp- 
planted more or less the shiploads of necessitiea that had 
formerly entered Ameriean porta. 

It was said that there was no known harbor of the world 
in which American ships could not he found, and from 
which they did not bear rich cargoes to their hcone cities. 
Coffee, mm, and sugar came from the West Indies, and 
from the East Indies, tea, muslins, and calicoes.^' Lnzories 
and curiosities from India and China appeared in New 
England homes as a matter of course. Indeed, the trafftc 
with China became a fixed and important part of Amer- 
ican commerce. The United States not only sent her own 
products to China but did all the carrying from Great 
Britain to that country, as well.^* "The return cargoes," 
says a traveller, "consist of teas, silks, nankeens, shawls, 
japanned cabinet goods, china, coloured blinds, screens, 
papers, ivory and mother-of-pearl trinkets, fancy stationery 
and an endless catalogue of articles under the class of 
useful and ornamental bagatelles which all find a ready 
sale at a considerable profit, as well for the store keepers 
as for the importers." " 

The Americans were seen to carry on more trade with 
Great Britain than with any other country. From her 
they exported chiefly manufactured articles of a practical 
nature; commodities which they themselves bad not yet 
found time nor facilities for prodncing, as for instance, 
certain kinds of woolen, cotton, and linen goods, hardware, 

i» WeW, I, 64. 
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eutler7, ho«er7, and earthenware." Most of these were car- 
ried in American ships. Isaac Holmes says that in 1823 
there were ten American ships to one English merchant- 
man.^* Another English observer primarily interested in 
commerce explains why so mnch of the carrying was done 
by American vessels ezcluuvely. Qoods transported in this 
way from England to the United States were 8 to 10% 
cheaper and those from America to Great Britain 10 to 
20% cheaper than if they had been carried in English 
vessds. The reason lay in the high rate of insorance which 
Great Britain was obliged to pay on her shipping becaose 
of her eoDtinaed participation in war.*". Priest says that 
in 1791 the imports to the United States from England 
alone amounted to over $19,000,000, chiefly in manufac- 
tared articles.*' In this same year, another traveller tells 
OS, of the $17,500,000 worth of exports from the United 
States, aboDt one-half went to Great Britain.** Bristed 
estimates that, jadging from the figores of the years 1802, 
1803, and 1804, the trade between the United States and 
England was greater than that between the former coontry 
and all the rest of the world.** The importation of raw 
cotton into Great Britain was an important featnre of the 
trade ; so great was the increase of traffic in this commodity, 
it was said, especially after the peace of 1815, tliat in one 
period of fonr years' duration (1819-1823), the number of 
bales was more than doubled, increasing from 204,831 to 

isHeliih, I, 442; Weld, I, S4. 
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MMeliib, I, 443. 

"Priest, p. 27. 
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449,255.** Subsequent tables of statistics giTen by English 
travellers bear the same testimony to the importance of 
the trade -with Great Britain, and show that it increased 
proportionally all throi^h this period. One account of 
1830 pats the exports from England to America in that 
year at over $22,000,000 and the imports at $24,000,000, 
which was more than double the trade with France, which 
stood second on the Hat.*' 

No discussion of the commerce of the United States, as 
Englishmen saw it, would he complete without some men- 
tion of the Long Embargo and its effects. Jefferson's act 
provided for the entire suspension of shipping, except the 
coasting trade, for an indefinite period of time. The re- 
striction was removed in 1809, but its effects were felt long 
afterward. It had been confidently expected, it was said, 
that tbe embargo would increase American manufacture by 
the stoppage of foreign importation, but the distress and 
financial loss that it caused offset whatever good it may 
have done in that direction. The traveller Lambert tells 
of two viaits to New York in November, 1807, and in April, 
1808, end of the contrast the city presented on these two 
occasions. In 1807, New York was a scene of bustling and 
cheerful activity. "But on my return . . . the following 
April," he says, "what a contrast was presented to my 
view I . . . The port indeed was full of shipping; bnt they 
were dismantled and laid np. Their decks were cleared, 
their hatches fastened down, and scarcely a sailor was to 
be found on board. Not a box, bale, cask, barrel or pack- 
age was to be seen upon the wharfs. Many of the counting 
houses were shut up, or advertised to be let, and the few 
solitary merchants, clerks, porters and laborers that were 
to be seen, were walking about with their hsnds in their 
pockets, ... the grass had begun to grow upon the wharfs, 

MHodgMm, n, Appeodis, 381. » Tudor, II, 3S4. 
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... In short, the scene was so gloomy and so forlorn that 
bad it been the month of September instead of April, I 
shoold verily have thonght that a malignant fever Tras 
Paging in the place; so desolating Trere the effects of the 
embargo, which, in the short space of five months, had 
deprived the first commercial city in the States of all ita 
life, bustle, and activity; caused above one hundred and 
twenty bankruptcies ; and completely annihilated its foreign 
commerce ! " *• 

In 1792, according to Wansey, Massachusetts stood 
fourth on the list of exporting states, ranking below Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Maryland with an export trade of 
$2,389,922." Melish says that by 1805 she had exceeded 
at least two of these, Pennsylvania and Maryland, with a 
trade valaed at more than $19,000,000.** In the same year, 
the duty paid upon imports into Boston amounted to 
$6,408,000; those into Salem, to $1,034,498, as against 
$12,862,020 and $7,777,965 in New York and PhUadelphia 
respectively." The commercial history of Salem is very 
picturesque. When Miss Martineau visited it in 1832, it 
had a population of 14,000, and more wealth in propor- 
tion, she says, than probably any other town in the world. 
"The enterprising merchants of Salem are hoping to ap- 
propriate a large share of the whale fishery, and their 
ships are penetrating the northern ice. They are favorite 
customers in the Russian ports, and are familiar with the 
Swedish and Norwegian coasts. They have nearly as much 
commerce with Bremen as with Liverpool. They speak of 
Fayal and the other Azores as if they were close at hand, 

HLunbert, n, tZ-W, aUo 2M-296; Briitod, p. 87; also Kendall, 
III. 277, 293. 
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The fruits of the Mediterranean countries are on every 
table. They have a large acqaaintanee at Cairo. They 
know Napoleon's grave at St. Helena and have wild tales 
to tell of Mosambiqae and Madagascar, and stores of ivory 
to show from there. They speak of the power of the King 
of Muscat, and are sensible of the riches of the southeast 
coast of Arabia. . . . The merchants donbt whether Aob- 
tralia will be able to surmoont the disadvantage of a de- 
ficiency of navigable rivers. They have hopes of Van 
Diemen's Land, think well of Singapore and acknowledge 
great expectations for New Zealand. Anybody will give 
yon anecdotes from Canton and descriptions of the Society 
and Sandwich Islands. They often slip up the western 
coasts of their two continraits; brii^ furs from the back 
regions of their own wide land ; glance up at the Andes 
on their return ; double Cape Horn ; tODcb at the ports of 
Brazil and Guiana; look aboat them in the West Indies, 
feeling there almost at home ; and land some fair morning 
at Salem and walk home as if they had done nothii^; very 
remarkable. ' ' " 

The commercial history of the other states was, as in 
the case of Massachusetts, the development of their prin* 
cipal seaports, or the harbors to which they were accessible. 
As Pennsylvania surpassed the other states in her export 
trade immediately after the Bevolntion, Philadelphia was 
at that time looked upon as the first port in the Union. Its 
wharves offered a safe navigation, Priest says, for vessels 
of a thousand tons burden." In 1792, a total of 420,000 
barrels of flour was shipped from this port. Into it came 
not only the produce of the greater part of the territory 
east of the Alleghanies, bat that of New Jersey and Dela^ 

loMftrtlneftu, II, 67-60; H«U, B., H, 141. 

II Priest, p. 26; Palmtr, p. 2ST. 
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ware as well. In 1793, according to Priest, 1414 vessels 
of different sizes entered her harbor to trade.'* 

Because of her superior natural advantages, New York 
quickly surpassed Philadelphia as a trading port. It is 
difficult to say whether her imports or exports were more 
important. Strainers saw on her wharves produce, both 
agricnltural and manufactured, from the New England 
states, from New Jersey, and from her own prosperous and 
hustling counties. She was the center of the import trade 
of cotton from the Southern states; her harbors were full 
of shipping, the greater part of it in the coasting trade.** 
Melish says that her exports amounted in 1805 to over 
♦23,500,000; her imports to $25,000,000." The revenue 
brought into the country by duties paid at this port is 
variouBly estimated at one-fifth, one-fourth, or even (in 
1822) two-thirds of the whole amount of duties in the 
United States.'^ 

Norfolk was; early in the history of the country, the 
largest commercial town in Virginia, and carried on a 
flourishing trade with the West Indies. Weld sa3'8 it would 
have been greater if an unfortunate policy of the Vir- 
ginia legislature during the Revolution had not alienated 
the trade from Great Britain. The state had declared that 
all merchants owii^ debts to England might liquidate those 
obligations by paying that amount toward the prosecution 
of the war against the British. After peace was declared, 
the British were of course not satisfied with this form of 
payment, and accused the Virginians of bad faith. An 
effort was finally made to reinstate them in the good graces 

MPriett, p. 27; Holmea, p. 223. 

MHolmea, p. 223; Murray, I, 02; Meliah, I, 60-«t. 
M Melish, 1, 60. 

H Palmer, p. 301; lyAnumont, p. 880; Lunbert, II, TS; HirimM, 
p. 223; Neibon, p. 99. 
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of England by paying the money, bnt the British con- 
tinued to be relactant to trade Tritb that particular state.'* 
Melish says, bowerer, that the exports of Virginia in 1805 
-were valued at $5,606,620, and the imports at nearly as 
mach — half of the latter were from Great Britain.*' 

There seems to have been a curious reason given for the 
neglect of Annapolis as a trading port, in favor of Balti- 
more. Annapolis had an ideal situation, a healthful climate, 
and above all, a fine harbor, "But," says Priest, "nn- 
fortunately these advanti^es -were rendered abortive by the 
bite of a small insect; the worms are so troublesome in 
those waters that a vessel lying in this harbor during the 
STunmer months will be as fnll of holes as a honey-comb." 
Baltimore was apparently free from this pest because of 
the targe proportion of fresh water in her harbors; ac- 
cordingly, she drew all the trade from her rival. At the 
time when Priest wrote, Annapolis had only one square- 
rigged vessel belonging to her port, while Baltimore had 
several hondreds.** In 1805, Melish says, the exports and 
imports of Maryland, practically all of which passed 
through Baltimore, were valued at more than $10,000,000 
each.** 

Wilmington, North Carolina; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; and Savannah, Georgia, repreeented the three me- 
diums of commerce in their respective states ; in regard to 
the first, very little is said;*" the other two were world- 
famous ports. Through Charleston went an enormoos 
trade, chiefly in cotton. Before the Revolution, South 
Carolina bad a very promising commerce which fell ofC 

»«Weld, I, 170-171. 
»H«Uab, 1, 230. 
M Priwft, pp. 15-ie. 
M Meliib, I, 190. 
MLunbo^ n, Wl. 
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greatly during the wsr, according to Lambert, as the labor 
of the slaves had to be turned from raising cotton and 
tobacco to the domestic manafactnre of goods hitherto im- 
ported from Great Britain. After the war, her agricnltnre 
and trade increased rapidly. "In 1801, 1274 ships entered 
the port of Charleston, of Trhich 875 belonged to that port; 
the rest were chiefly British vessels. " •' In 1805, by Melish 'b 
report, the exports of the state amonnted to $9,060,525, with 
probably as much more through the medium of the North- 
em ports; the average of tariff duties at Chmleston for 
four years ending in 1805 was $3,031,639. This traveller 
also says that Savannah, Georgia, in 1810, employed "thir- 
teen regular ships to Britain, fifteen packet brigs aod 
schooners to New York ; two or three to Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Boston; two or three sloops to Charleston, and 
four or five vessels to the West Indies." *^ Besides a con- 
siderable amoont of rice, Geoi^a exported the famous 
"Sea Island" cotton, the finest in the country. Savannah 
■was the only shipping port in the state; her exports early 
in the century averaged over $2,000,000 annually, besides 
what was carried in her coasting trade. 

Most of the sorpluB produce of the West went down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, though some of it was said to 
be transported to Philadelphia and Baltimore by w^ of 
Pittsburg, over which route there was likewise imported to 
the Western towns a great deal of Bast Indian and Eu- 
ropean goods." As certain places near the Ohio were settled 
by emigrants from New England, they partook of the com- 
mercial spirit of the older settlements, and maintained a 
floorishing trade.^ 

"Lambert, II, 212-214, 347; Ueliah, I, 283; Tudor, n. Bit; 
NeilBon, p. 326. a Ueliih, I, 26-27. 

MMellah, II, 194; Palmer, p. 74. 
mSm Uelitb, n, 102, »iao 234. 
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The promise shown by the city of New Orleans has per- 
haps been elsewhere sufficiently emphasized. Ashe pointed 
out that she reeeived exports from the region of the upper 
Missoori, from the western part of PennsylTania, from Km.- 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, from the territory west 
of the Mississippi drained by the White, the Bed, and the 
Black Rivers, from New Mexico, Florida, and Georgia. 
This same travellffl- remarked in 1806: "the city is a depot 
of all the TarioQs wealth and prodnctions of countries ex- 
tending from it for two to three thousand miles in many 
directions. . . . Besides becoming the necessary depot of 
each extravagant wealth, it has strong advantages from its 
own situation; it stands on the very bank of the most 
perfect course of freshwater navigation in the world; it 
is but 100 miles from the sea, within a few days' sail of 
Mexico, of the French, Spanish and British Islands in the 
West Indies, and lies open to, and trades with Bossia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Hambui^h, United Provinces, Great 
Britain, Austria, Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Morocco, and several parts of Africa, 
China, and various Asiatic countries, and the north-west 
coast of North, and the East coast of South America."" 

The importance to the central American government of 
all this wealth of commerce, especially that of the import 
trade, was seen to be very great. The United States had two 
chief sources of revenue, the sale of the public lands and 
the duties on imports. She was therefore compelled to 
face the question of a protective tariff early in her history. 
The attitude of Englishmen may be easily snrmised.** 

" Aahe, pp. 330-339, 

** For English attltuds toward the tariff, tee Hartlneao, II, 4S ff.; 
Tudor, II, 4S9; Hamilton, I, 190-191, 197, IS9-202; HodgMU, H, 
T2 ff.; Vigue, H, 236-E39; Hall. B., H, 101-100; Cudler, p. 436; 
Boardnuui, pp. 210-218. 
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They rose against the tariff to a man, aod deplored gen- 
erally the unnatural interest in domestic manofactnres on 
the part of the Americana. The United States had such a 
^eat extent of territory; th^ were increasing so r^idly 
in wealth and population — "why trammel industry with 
artificial restrictions t" They shoold "refrain from coun- 
teracting the beneficence of nature, and tranquilly enjoy 
the many blessings . . . placed within their reach." No 
good was to be guned by leading American industry by 
roads which it would not have followed naturally, espe- 
cially when such a course inTolved enriching one part of 
the country at the expense of another. Why should Amer- 
ica anticipate a state of independence of other countries 
when it was well-known that the welfare of any nation was 
only promoted by intercourse and a reciprod^ of advan- 
tages f Then too, it must be remembered that a high duty 
encourages amn^ling, which would be a simple matter on 
America's extensive coast-line, and the moral effects of 
which would be appalling. 

Holmes says that after the peace of 1815, great ship- 
loads of English goods fiooded the American market, and 
were sold at auction at very high prices. Thia utterly 
crippled the domestic manufacture of certain kinds, espe- 
cially that of cotton and woolen gooda.*^ Then b^an a 
struggle on the part of native manufacturers to bring 
about a higher duty on imported goods, for home protec- 
tion. Fearon gives in full an example of the kind of peti- 
tion that was sent to Congress repeatedly by manufacturing 
communities. This one is from the people of Oneida 
County, New York, to the Senate (Jan. 7, 1818), urging 
the imposition of a higher tariff. It disclaims any attempt 
to introduce any general system of manufactures into the 
United States, but merely emphasizes the need of encourag- 
i,p. 198. 
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ing and protecting those that already exist** Tliia type 
of petition was answered by protests from the agrienltnral 
societies of the variooa states, especially those in the South, 
which accused the manufacturers of trying to solicit a 
monopoly. Faux gives an example of one from Tirginia.** 
Thns the struggle continued, a source of great interest to 
foreigners, some of whom, Tudor, for instance, warned the 
Amerioans that therein lay the seeds of discord and of 
ultimate separation.*** 

There was also to be considered the qneetion of Eng- 
land's prohibition of American importations. Was Eng- 
land too generous in her policy, and should she impose a 
duty on raw cotton, for instance, especially if it were car- 
ried in American ships 1 Many loyal Englishmen believed 
that the mother-country was far too careless of her own 
profit in her dealings with the shrewd Yankees, Others 
held qnite the opposite opinion. "If we persist in refus- 
ii^ to admit her com into Great Britain," says one travel- 
ler, "she most of necessity limit her importation of our 
manufactures; for her consumption is bounded by her 
means of payment, and by that alone. Had our Oovem- 
ment been sufflciently alive to this consideration, they 
would surely have paused before they crushed an incipient 
trade, and dried up a new source of payment, by the im- 
position of a duty of 6 d. per pound on the importation of 
raw wool. ' ' ■• 

The question of free trade or protection was indeed a 
puzzling one. It was obvious that all the interests of the 
country could not be served, and the dUemma thns created 
within this period was not to be avoided in spite of heroio 
efforts to do so, 

MFearon, pp. 206-298, <*Faux, p. 117, 

MTndor, II, 459; Tigne, I, £58; Hall, B., n, 102-lOS. 
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The whole financial administratioD of the United States 
aronsed, as a STstem, the greatest admiration from ob- 
servers. It brought about sneb satisfactory results in in- 
crease of revenues and in efficiency at so small an expense.** 
"There can be little doubt," said the traveller Ouseley, 
"that both theoretically and practically, it is the cheapest 
government that could be established in a country of such 
extent in the present day." It has already been remarked 
that the absence of heavy taxes and tithes contributed 
largely to the popularity of the United States as an ob- 
jective point in emigration. So light was the excise in the 
early days of the republic, Wansey said, that the whole 
internal revenue did not make more than one-seventh of the 
national income. The few impositions were those that were 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of schools, the 
keeping np of roads, etc. It is curious to see how small 
the expenses of the central government were. Even as 
late as 1831, the total for the year was estimated by Ouseley 
at only $30,967,201, one-half of which went toward tbe 
payment of the pnblic debt. The expense of the whole 
judiciary of the country at that time was reckoned at only 
$395,866. The post-office was intended to pay for itself and 
practically did so, Ouseley says; turnpikes were kept up 
by tolls which were relatively high, owing to the scattered 
settlement of the population; in short, the Federal burden 
that fell upon the citizens of the United States might per- 
haps be estimated at one dollar per person, annually, aside 
from the money that went toward the public debt." One 
of the greatest sources of expense was the army, which 
although it numbered only 6000, Ouseley says in 1832, cost 

M Ouietey, p. 68 (quotation) ; Cooper, p. 210; Waiuey, p. 17fl. 

«*0uBeIe7, p. 176. Sm Ouseley generally for Information eon- 
eerning the flnaucial affairs of the United 8tat«s. Hia work waa 
baaed on goTenunent documents. Holmea, p. 121. 
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$4,200,000 annoally. The traveller qaotes General Bernard 
in the statement that this ^reat item was partly accounted 
for by the fact that the American soldier was a volunteer 
and demanded the high wages paid to all labor at this 
time. The sum included, too, a large amount annually 
Toted for the manufacture of muskets and small arms and 
of artillery, and for the expense of raising fortifications, 
etc." To the navy was devoted a sum averting $2,500,000 
a year, the greater part of which went into building new 
war-vessels.** It was maintained that both army and navy 
could be doubled in number without much added outlay 
of money.** Another expense was the sum paid to the 
Indian tribes, a total which, about 1830, amounted to ap- 
proximately one-twentieth of the whole American budget.'^ 
In spite of these expenses, the United States at this time, 
it was said, was saving money every year. Holmes ea^ 
that as late as 1823, the government receipts amounted to 
$2,000,000 more than the expenditures.** In 1832, the 
expenses amounted to $13,000,000 exclusive of the public 
debt, while the country's revenue was estimated at over 
$30,000,000, of which $26,000,000 was from the customs, 
$3,000,000 from the public lands, $490,000 from bank divi- 
dends, and $110,000 from incidental receipts. In this last 
class was included such income as that derived from 
' ' spirits distilled in the United States, . . . postage on let- 
ters, taxes on patents . . . snuff mannfactnred in the 
United States, sugar refined here, sales at auction, licenses 
to retail wines and distilled spirits, carriages for the con- 
veyance of persons, stamped paper, direct taxes." '* The 

t«OiiseIey, p. 118; Holme*, p. 118; Hamilton, II, 68. 

eiHolmcB, p. IIB. 

MOuMler, pp. lie-119. 

n Ibid., p. 120. 

M Holmes, p. 116. 
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form of revenue was criticised by many foreigners as being 
insecnre and inefficient, and too Bosceptible to loss in value 
in case of adverse circumstances, a protracted foreign 
war, for example. Revenue from imports was character- 
ized too as "internal taxation," in fact if not in name, 
for one-half of the amount collected was from British 
goods, not lozuries bat necessities, so that the population 
of America was in reality helping to pay the taxes of 
Great Britain as well as defraying the expenses of their 
own.** 

Bristed says that the cost of the Revolution was about 
(135,000,000, of which half was paid during the war by 
taxes levied at the time.*' When the Federal government 
assomed the state debts, the whole financial burden which 
lay tipon the country amounted to over $75,000,000, which 
by 1812 had been reduced to about $45,000,000. The sec- 
ond war with Great Britain increased it to over $121,- 
000,000.** How rapidly it was being paid off during the 
twenty years from 1815 to 1835, may be inferred from a 
table given by an English traveller for the ten years 1821 
to 1830 inclusive. About $2,000,000 was paid each year on 
the interest and an average of $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 on 
the principal. In 1S24, over $11,000,000 was paid on 
the latter, and, in 1832, the last date in our period for 
which English travellers give us any figures, the debt 
was reduced to about $24,000,000." "The national debt," 
says Ferrall in that year, "will be totally extinguished in 
four years, when this country will present a curioos spec- 
tacle for the serious consideration of European nations. 

««BriBt«d, p. 67; Fearon, p. 384; Neilson, p. 220; Holmea, p. 120. 

«i BriBtod, p. 72. See also Coxe, Tench, p. 496. See Pitkin, pp. 
307-30S. 
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During the space of fifty-six years, two snccesafol wars 
have been carried on — one for the establishment, and the 
other for the maintenance of national independence, and 
a large amount of pnblic works and improrementa has 
been effected ; yet after the expiration of fonr years from 
this time, there will not only be no pnblic debt, bnt the 
revenue arising from protecting tariff duties alone will 
amount to more than the expenditure by upwards of 
10,000,000 dollars." He adds that the president has sug- 
gested that the surplus revenue should be divided among 
the states in proportion to tbeir representation.** 

Several English travellers explain the currency system 
of the country. This was provided for in 1786 on the 
basis of the decimal system. Theoretically, eight coins 
were put out in three metals, bnt the copper cent and half- 
cent were not issued until 1792 and the gold coin ontil 1800, 
when the mint was established in the new Federal city. 
That the new system of coinage was much needed is very 
evident. Scarcely three of tbe states, -we are told, agreed 
as to tbe value of a dollar. "In Sonth Carolina [it was] 
four shillings and eight pence, at New York eight shillings, 
and in the New England states, six shillings." Priest 
says that in spite of the superiority of the new system, the 
government had great difficulty in persuading the people 
to abandon tbeir old currency of pounds, shillings, and 
pence for practical use.*' 

At tbe close of the Revolution, the country was flooded 
with paper money which was issued both by the Govern- 
ment and by the separate states, and which circnlated side 
by side with a varied assortment of foreign coins of all 

MFerrall, p. 234. 

u On currency system of the United St«,t«s, see HsUih, II, 451- 
4S3; Palmer, pp. 864-2SGi ShirrelT, Preface, iti; Wansey, p. 164; 
NeiUon, p. 140; Priest, pp. 63-06; Woods, pp. 197-188. 
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dettominationi. Thia paper moiie^ was an ineonTemence, 
to Bay the least. Great was the stranger 'a dificomfitare 
to find that the notes which he had bought in a certain 
town decreased in value the farther he went from the 
place. Fearon said that if he had understood the s;^ 
tem when he landed in America, he conld nearly have 
paid his expenses by bnying in one place the notes of that 
to which he was goii^.** In 1818-20, the paper of Western 
banks was 30% under par in the East, according to James 
Flint.*^ The notes of unchartered banks especially were 
often bought in a distant town at from 10 to 40% dis- 
count.'* Very little specie was seen. Isaac Holmes states 
that sometimes a bank which was circulating notes for mil- 
lions of dollars would possess not more than $200,000 in 
real money. In 1828, the whole amount of gold and silver 
coined in the United States since the establishment of the 
Ctovenuncnt was only about $23,000,000. Money was espe- 
cially rare in the West, where a system of barter neces- 
sarily took its place.** Blane says that nowhere was the 
state of affairs worse than in Kentucky, after the close 
of the War of 1812. By the flooding of the state with 
paper money, and the subsequent contracting of the cur- 
rency to specie on the part of the Federal government, hun- 
dreds of people were mined. In 1822, paper in Kentucky 
was only half the value of specie. "No such thing as a 
silver coin of any kind was to be seen in circulation, and 
notes of 4, 6\i and 121^ cents formed a substitute for 
copper." As anyone was at liberty to issue these and 
other promissory notes below the value of a dollar, worth- 
less money flooded the country.'** 

•« Fearon, p. 233 ; DnncftD, II, 300. 

n FUnt, p. 136. 

MpMron, pp. 232-233, 
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To avoid tlie use of this valueless paper, the people 
resorted to the carious scheme of cnttingr & silver or a 
Spanish gold dollar into quarters or eighths and using the 
parts for small change. Mao^ travellers speak of having 
been obliged to resort to this "cut money," as it waa called. 
The enatom was liable to abuse, of coarse, as unscrapuloua 
people often cut a dollar into five or nine parts and passed 
the pieces off as fourths and eighths/* 

Most of the comments on the banking system made by 
travellers during these years, reveal the lack of organiza- 
tion and the general confusion that prevuled. Several ob> 
servers give us the history of the United States Bank, which 
came into existence in 1791 with a charter which was to ex- 
tend over a period of twenty years.** The first differences 
between the Federalists and the Democrats had to do with 
the bank system. Owing to the outbreak of the war with 
Qreat Britain, and the nnpopnlarity of the Federaliata at 
the time the charter expired, the latter was not renewed, 
and the United States Bank ceased to exist. Tigne says 
that in three years the loss to the country waa estimated 
at not less than $46,000,000. In 1816, the second bank was 
incorporated at Philadelphia, with a twenty-year charter 
and a capital of $35,000,000. Seventy thousand sbarea 
were subscribed by the government, about one-fifth of the 
whole. It was the beautiful, white marble building of this 
institution that many observers commented on. It was 
copied from the Parthenon, with a Boric portico, and lonio 
pillars brought from Italy. 

It is difBcult to trace after this the rapid increase in 
banks. In 1818, James Flint remarked that even in Ken- 

Ti For "cut money," ma F«uvii, p. £38; Flint, pp. 130-131; BUaa, 
p. 287. 

*iFor United BUttm buk, wa Ukrtlnekn, n, 76-80; Tigne, I, 
46 ff., B4; Ooke, I, B0-6t; Tndor, I, 89-90. 
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tncky, there were two branches of the United States bank, 
thirteen of the Kentucky bank, and fifty independent insti- 
tntions, some of which were not in active opera^on. In 
Ohio, he says, there were thirty chartered bai^, and a few 
others which had not yet "obtained that pemicions dis- 
tinction."** Dalton explains the difference between char- 
tered and unchartered banks. The chartered banks were 
in the hands of stockholders, who thus became proportion- 
ately re!^)on8ible to the community for the debts of the 
bank; in an onchartered bank, everything rested on the 
credit of the proprietor," So intense did the "bank 
mania" become that riots occurred sometimes at sales of 
stock.** "Institutions have been sofFered to multiply until 
almost every village has its bank," says one traveller in 
1821/* Of course the majority were doomed to destruc- 
tion, and their money was refused in all government trans- 
actions. According to James Flint, the paper of only two 
of all the banks in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
was accepted in 1820 in payment for public lands.** Hoi^- 
Bon says that, because of the bank mania, more than one- 
half of the city of Richmond and one-tliird of Baltimore 
were mortgaged in 1820, as real estate had fallen 50 to 
75%." 

By 1832, we are told, the United States Bank had estab- 
lished branch institutions in twenty-two of the principal 
conunereial cities in the Union.*' Several years before 
1836, the time of the expiration of the charter, rumor stated 

t* Flint, p. 133i FwroD, p. 282. 
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that tlie latter voald not be renewed. Most of the ob- 
serren who toadied upon this matter analTzed Jackson 'a 
reasons for vetoing the renewal. He objected on the 
groonds that the bank was a monopoly, that it had failed 
to establish a uniform and sonnd currency, and that a large 
proportion of those ownii^ and managing it were foreign- 
ers, who, in case of war, eoold tnm the fonds to the advan- 
tage of their own country. The government deposits were 
withdrawn from the Bank of the United States in 1833, 
and it was proposed to establish a national institution, 
founded on the credit of the government and its revenues.** 
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EDUCATION AND LITEBATURB 

Ths general diSasion of education in America filled every 
citizen of the United States witb pride, and offered to the 
Tisitor the cine to much that was distinctive in Americaa 
life. Contraiy to the policy that prevailed in most Eu- 
ropean nations, the government here took a hand, immedi- 
ately after the settlement of the country, and, throogh its 
wise mlii^, it was hroiight about that the English traveller, 
as he passed through the various states, saw practically no 
native American of school age or over who could not at 
least read and write and "cast accounts." ' This univer- 
sality of education was looked upon as one of the most 
promising indications of the future prosperity and stability 
of the Union. "The wise men of the United States," we 
are told, "know that the maintenance of their liberties 
greatly depends upon having an enlightened population 
who are capable of appreciating the advantages they en- 
joy; for despotism is more strongly supported by ^orance 
than by armed thousands. " * It was not until near the end 
of our period that universal education became a problem, 
owing to the thousands of foreign emigrants that annually 
entered American ports. In the thirties, the traveller Abdy 
noticed a quite different state of afiFairs from that which 

1 For commeDta ou ths nDiTeroalitf of educittion, bm Vigne, H, 
71-72; Holmes, p. 382; Duncan, I, 110; Briated, pp. Sie-SIQ; BUiw, 
p. 480; Hodgson, I, 144-145 (also doU) ; Murray, n, 201. 

sBlane, pp. 480-481. 
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prevailed in earlier days. As be quotes from the "Amwi- 
cau Annals of Edacation," one is forced to believe him, 
pessimist though he usoally is, when be saya that in 1833, 
there were more tlian a million free white children in the 
United States left withoat an education. More than this, 
another million of yoath between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty had no chance to acquire anything beyond the most 
radimentary instruction.* 

In the promotion of pnblic education, New England was 
always far in advance of the other sections of the country, 
perhaps, as it was suggested, because of the greater democ- 
racy of her colonial institutiona.* In 1800, the towns were 
authorized to raise money by taxation to build and furnish 
schoolbousea. Before that time, it was said, the work had 
gone on in the basements of churches, or in any other place 
that was convenient. Usually there were two terms a year ; 
one in the summer, taught by a young woman, who had 
usually small children and girls in her classes, as the boya 
and young men were employed at that time in agricultural 
labor ; another throughout the winter, usually taught by a 
youi^ man. The curriculum was more extensive than in 
the summer session and offered to both boys and girls in- 
Btniction in "reading, writing, arithmetic, English gram- 
mar, geography, the Constitution of the United States, the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, and the dictionary." 

This early system, travellers tell na, was extended in 
Massachusetts to include the whole progress of a child's 
education from fonr to seventeen years of age, or until he 
entered college. We are told by Stuart that in 1829 there 
were sixty-eight free echools in Boetoa alone, at which there 

• Abdy, n, 388. 

fD'AruBmoDt, p. 806; Hunilton, I, 217-220; BMrdnkn, p. 294; 
Kieh, p. 80; Me p. 76 fl. tor hiatory of Americaji publia MliooiBi 
Shlrreff, p. S3. 
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were taught (besides reading, writing, and arithmetic) 
bookkeeping, ancient and modem langaages, grammar, 
mathematics, navigation, geography, history, logic, political 
economy, rhetoric, and moral and natural philosophy. 
Shirrefl criticises this statement of Stuart's and says that 
it refers to the grammar schools only. The teachers for 
this h^her instruction were required to be college grada- 
ates.* In 1831, Tador estimates that there were 10,000 chil- 
dren in the pnblic schools of Boston alone;* out of a popu- 
lation of 60,000 in Massachusetts, about this time, aceordii^ 
to Stuart, there were only 400 beyond the age of childhood 
who could neither read nor write/ In 1828, the school 
tax in the state was said to be about $3.50 upon every thou- 
sand of income, an imposition which fell heavily upon no 
one; least of all, upon the poor. Some Englishmen won- 
dered that the latter did not consider themselves objects 
of charity under the system, bnt this consideration seems to 
have had little weight in New England, where free educa- 
tion was accepted as one of the prerogatives of the Ameri- 
can citizen.* 

It is impossible to take up in detail the progress of the 
establishment of free schools in all of the states. The 
trend of education, like that of the settl«nent of the coun- 
try, was gradually westward, and the problems of Massa- 
chusetts were repeated with local variations in all of the 
states. Connecticut's educational fund came from the in- 
terest on money from sales of land in New Connecticut, a 
great tract of land in northern Ohio. There was a close 

■ Stuut, I, 200-207; ftlao Shirrefl, pp. S8-S4. 

• Tudor, I, 373. 

tStuBTt, I, 206, »7g 90fiW (ii> 1S2»); this U probably ft mii- 
priDt for 600,000, u the ceiuuB report gIvM the population of 
HMaachuaetts in 1S30 u 603^69. 

* 8m Hall, B., II, 166-166; alM Rich, p. 77. 
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cotmectioQ in this state between the edacational and 
ecdeBiastical Bystems, -which is said to have entuled com- 
plications all through this period* New York made brave 
efforts for a free school ^irstem, especially during the gov- 
eraorship of DeWitt Clinton, bat she was seen to be encnm- 
bered with a large board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York. The public school system was not 
folly established till 1621.'*' New Jersey and Delaware 
were more backward still. Both states possessed plenty of 
academies, but were deplorably deficient in elementary free 
schools. '^ Pennsylvania was still struggling with her edu- 
cational problems in 1835, when a traveller observed that 
though she was one of the wealthiest and most populous 
states in the Union, she had done less for the education of 
her people than bad many of the inferior states. The situ- 
ation was said to be complicated here by the high price paid 
for child labor in the factories, and the consequent indif- 
ference to the claims of education on the part of the poorer 
classes." Maryland's schools were, for the most part, 
private institutions, or the kind established by benevolent 
or ecclesiastical societies.'* In Virginia, there were two 
colleges, Melish says, one of which, William and Mary, was 
highly endowed ; also several academies, but the education 
of the masses was neglected." One Englishman, in 1834, 
made inquiries concerning the public schools of Kichmond. 
He found there were none, "but then, there were capital 
races. The training that was denied to the children was 

■ For Connecticut's Bchoola, im Blane, p. 472 fl.; Hamilton, I, 
ZIS; Duncan, I, lOB; Kend&ll, I, 106-lOT, alto Chap. XXVIII: 

10 For New York school tyaUna, see Dalton, p. 00; BoArdm^n, 
p. 69; Abdf, I, 9, also 26-27. 

"MeliHh, I, 148, 181. 

" Abdy, lU, 1B7. 

u Melish, I, 190. 

i«MeliBfa, I, 241-242. 
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given to the horses." Vii^inia had, jast at this time, given 
over to one college one-third of the money she had granted 
for schools, and the provision had aroaaed little or no 
opposition.^* The ease was the same in North Carolina, 
the inhabitants of which bad granted half of her money to 
academies. In Georgia, a great deal of attention was said 
to be paid to the school system. The college at Athens was 
well endowed, provision was made for an academy in every 
comity, and there were some good common schools, but 
there was admitted to be still room for inprovement. Sooth 
Carolina, too, had a college at Colombia, and several other 
eoU^es and academies throoghont the state. The towns, 
especially Charleston, were rather well sopplied with 
schools, but those in the country districts were very poor. 
In 1832, the state was reported to have educated in her 
free schools only 8,390 children. Melish says in jostifiea- 
tion of all the Southern states that the population was too 
thin to admit of the establishment of soeh schools as existed 
in the North." 

In the West, the difScnlty of administering the public 
lands donated to edocation was increased by the natural 
obstacles to concerted action. Here, too, Melish intimates 
that the mistahe was made of beginning at the top rather 
than at the bottom, of encouraging the founding of colleges 
at the expense of elementary edocation." That the diffo- 
aion of education thronghoot the Union was, in spite of all 
difScoltiee, so general as to be almost invariably commented 
on by the foreigner, speaks volomes for the substantial nsr 
tore of the corricolom of all these free schools. This was 
strictly otilitarian, and was in most cases limited to read- 

"Abdy, II, 212-213, 283-284. 

la For other comments on Southern Mhoola, lee Heliih, I, 263, 
284, 201; Abdj, II, 2B4-265; Wakefield, p. 60. 
" Uelieh, II, 187, 220. 
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ing, vriting, and arithmetic, the last of which was said to 
come "by instinct, among this gaesslng, reckoning, expect- 
ing and calculating people. ' ' " That this practical cttrri- 
culom was considered the best-fitted for a repablican popu- 
lation by some foreigners is evident. Dohring reoLarked in 
regard to it :" If possible, occasion must be given to every 
person to instruct himself in the general principles of 
tme religion, in his moral and civil duties, in reading and 
writing, in the fondamentals of arithmetic, and of some 
mechanical art, or of some handicraft work. Yon may 
without risk of harm instruct the people in the general 
outlines of geography and history, but no farther. More 
is neither wanted nor desirable for the well-being of the 
social ^vtem. ' "* A certain amount of education was said 
to be carried on in the home, especially in the isolated West- 
em districts settled by Eastern emigrants, and on the plan- 
tations of the South.*" 

In many parts of the Union, exclusive of the New Eng- 
land states, the Amerieans adopted a type of elementary 
education which proved very useful.*' This was the Lan- 
castrian system of public schools, which had been instituted 
in America by Joseph Lancaster in 1816. Its application 
was observed to be very practical; it institnted a monitor 
and pupil-teacher scheme by which the older and more 
advanced students helped to teach and look after the 
younger ones. Certain advantages were obvious where 
funds were low, teachers scarce, and the desire for primary 
education great. Several travellers mention visits to these 

"HuDiltoD, I, 217; Shirreff, p. SB. 

isDuhring, p. 13S. 

■oHetiah, J, 241-242; DuhHng, p. 144. 

"For diMtUBiion of Lancutrian tchoola, Me Fearon, p. 301 Ham- 
iltan, I, 83-64; Holme*, p. 38i; Duncui, I, 23B; HaU, B., I, 26; 
Ferrall, p. 204. 
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Bchools. They were to be seen in the greatest number in 
Fennsylvania, thoi^h many of them existed in New York 
State, and they were found here and there throoghont the 
Soath and West. Ferrall Tisited in New Orleans two 
schools o{ this type supported by taxes on five gambling 
honses. Lancastrian seboola met with a great deal of 
criticism on the score of sacrificing the interests of the 
brighter students and retarding their progress. 

The chief aim of the academies, which represented the 
d^ree of education above that of the elementary school, 
was to prepare for college. In 1615, there were 265 of these 
institntions in the country, and they differed from one an- 
other as much as our preparatory schools do today. Some 
c^ them were endowed, as those in the Southern states al- 
ready discussed. In all, a tuition fee was charged. About 
181S, Bostcm schools of this type were said to charge $100 
per annum for a classical education.** None of them, for a 
long time, admitted girls into the same school with boj^. 
Mrs. TroUope visited a Cincinnati girls' school in which 
youi^ ladies sixteen years old took degrees in mathematics 
and moral philosophy, not knowing very much about either, 
according to the author.** 

Some dissatisfaction was expressed by visitors at the 
lack of corporal punishment in American schools, though 
others r^arded it as an improvement.** Isaac Holmes re- 
marked that a serious hindrance to American education 
was the independent spirit of the children. It was noticed, 
too, that in a great many details, Americans followed the 
Scotch system rather than that of the English public 

"For M»d«iniM, Me Bieh, p. 90; Feftron, pp. 118-llS. 

MFor eduMtion of girla, ■«« BriaUd, p. 371; U«lish, n, S9; 
Mra. Trollop*, I, lU; Mutincan, tl, 286 ff. 

itHoliuM, p. 382; Eunllton, I, M B., ftlto 817; D'AnumoDt, pp. 
aiO-Sll; fldler, p. 40 IT. 
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schools, as being more suited to their character and auns.** 
Many things in the English Bystem were repugnant to 
Americans, for instance, the "facing," which might have 
R salatary effect on a society in which class distinctions 
existed, but which no independent American youth would 
have tolerated." 

In spite of the fact that the college seemed to flourish 
at the expense of the common school in so many of the 
states, there seems to have been among visitors a great deal 
of criticism of the higher education which they obswred. 
In the first place, a comparatively small proportion of the 
population went to college. '^ Tudor says that in 1827 the 
entire number of students in the New England colleges 
amounted to 1,399 ; 431 of these came from Massachusetts. 
Then, higher education in America was charged with being 
superficial;^* the curriculum embraced too many subjects to 
insure careful training in each. "The process of mental 
cidtivation in America," said Murray, "is somewhat ana- 
lemons to their agricultural system; in both cases they 
look too extensively to the quanti^ of produce immediately 
to be obtained and pay too little attention to the culture 
and improvement of the soil." In four years the average 
American college student skimmed lightly over a field which 
might well occupy one's attention for a lifetime. Neces- 
sarily, the standard of acquirement was low. An English- 
man quotes in italics an extract from the report of the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania in regard to the 
course of study. "Its object is to communicate a profound 
and critical knowledge of the claasics; an extennve aequain- 

HMeliah, I, IZTj SbfrreS, p. S4; Hall, B., I, 2«; HMniltoo, I, 222. 
MShirrcff, pp. GS-S6; D'Anumoiit, p. 310; Hainiltan, I, BS. 
9T Tudor, II, S23; Bristed, p. 328; Duncan, I, 17M72; Oiudey, 
p. 201. 
HUtrobe, n, OS; Rich, p. 83; Uuitty, I, 1«8, n, 200. 
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tance with the different branches of tnatkematieal science, 
natural phUoiophy, and chemiitry, combined with aU the 
varietiet af knowledge comprehended within the sphere of 
moral phUoiophy, logic, rhetoric, metaphytica, and the 
evidence! of Chrittianity. This course of instraction will 
occupy FOUR YEAB8.'"* The Americans were in too 
mach of a hnrr; to be thoroughly edncated; the yoong men 
were too anxions to get ont into the world of affairs, to 
marry, perhaps to seek their fortunes in the West." No 
one seemed to appreciate the intrinsic value of h^her edu- 
cation, and the policy of the states was a parsimonious one 
in that they were slow to render peconiary aid. The 
colleges therefore straggled in poverty and ineflSciency, 
unable to command the services of snch presidents and 
professors as might raise their standard. "The phrenzy 
for multiplying coll^^ aU over the Union," said Bristed, 
"and the costom of appointing illiterate men as trustees, 
also retard the progress of literature by diminishing the 
number of students at each college, and thus lessening the 
means of its support, and by ensurii^ the appointment of 
absurd regulations and impractical plans of study." The 
number of colleges, however, was defended on the score that 
they achieved the aim for which they were founded — to 
produce not a very few learned scholars but more well- 
informed and liberal-minded citizens.'* The nanrpation 
of the professorial chairs by elei^ymra was sometimes de- 
plored. This custom prevailed in colleges of all denomina- 
tions, and was criticised on the score that the average 
American clergyman had not that wide cidture which would 
redeem his lectures from narrow sectarianism.** 

nHMnItton, I, 800499. '''',' '^'-'' 

■08m H*11, B., n, 170; Un. TroUopa, U, 177; Pidkr, p. 90; 
Briatwl, pp. 327-328; Dnnou, I, 111. 
■1 D'AnMmont, p. 807. ** Bristed, p. 3211. 
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The attitude toward the claames, as indicated by the 
college carricolam, vas another point at issue.** It was 
charged that they were too mnch neglected because they 
did not fit the student with practical equipment for his 
later imsy existence. If the classics were not studied within 
the college walls, would they meet with any regard outside, 
asked the traveller. What was to give the American youth 
"that deep-laid foundation of knowledge which can resist 
the business and dissipation of lifet" It was no wonder, 
then, that the wealthy young college graduates sought 
pleasure in horse-racii^ and billiards rather than in liter- 
ature. One cannot help being amused at the dismay which 
this insensibility to the nobler forms of literature caused 
^ the occasional traveller. The Bev. Isaac Fidler, in 1832, 
tried to establish a school in New York City for the study 
of the Eastern languages, but met with no success. "The 
Americans do not yet want anything with the East In- 
dies," said the friend whose advice he asked. "They are 
not colonizing other countries, but peopling their own; 
and have more need of being taught how to handle the axe 
or the spade than how to read the Hindoostanee. " "A 
little further inquiry," said the discomfited Fidler, 
" ... soon induced me to abandon the intention of 
opening a school for instruction in Eastern languages."** 
One of the earliest pictures that we have from travellers 
of an American college is given us by Weld, to whom we 
owe many vivid descriptions of institutions of various 
binds. In 1795, he visited William and Mary GoU^^, an 
institution which he says Jefferson described as bearing a 
very close resemblance to a brick-kiln, except that it had a 

'*FoT attitude toward the elawfcs, see Dnliriiig, p. ISB; Blana, 
p. 470) HaU, B., II, 169-170; Marray, II, ISB; Fidler, p. TS; Mar- 
ray, 1, 162, alio IT, 168, 200. 

■« Fidler, pp. 38-39. 
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roof. "The Btndeots were aboat thirt]'' in nomber wheii I 
vaa there," he Bays; "from their appearance, (me Tronld 
imagine that the seminar; oaght rather to be termed a 
grammar school than a coU^e ; yet I nnderBtand the visitr 
era since the present revolution, finding it full of young 
boys just learning the rudiments of Greeb and Latin, a 
circnmstancfl vhich consequently deterred others more ad- 
vanced from going there, dropped the professorships for 
these two languages, and establiahed others in their place. 
The professorships as they now stand are for law, medicine, 
natural and moral philosophy, mathematics, and modem 
iangnages. The bishop of Virginia is president of the col- 
lege, and has apartments in the buildings. Half a dozen 
or more of the students, the eldest about twelve years old, 
dined at his table one day that I was there; some were 
without shoes and stockings, others without coats. Daring 
dinner, they constantly rose to help themselves at the side 
board. A couple of dishes of salted meat and some oyster 
soup formed the whole of the dinner. I only mention this, 
as it may ccmvey some little idea of American colleges and 
American d^piitaries." ** 

Harvard, as being the oldest and best known of the 
American institutions, was most often visited by sight-see- 
ing foreigners.** As a result, many books of travel include 
a description of this college, which seems to have impressed 
the average visitor with no overwhdmii^ admiration, 
though there are many instances of politely eulogistic de- 
scription, especially by those observers who had letters of 
introduction to the presidoit, or to some other officer of 

UWeM, I, 16Me8; Matthew., W., I, 171. 

MFor HkTTArd Collcg« in this iwriod, aee Tudor, I, 370-871; 
INincui, I, 74 0.; Finch, pp. 13M3S; BriBt«l, p. 328; Eeadftll, DI, 
11-17; Rich, p. 84; Hniuilton, I, leS-lOe; Vigna, H, 230-881; Boftrd- 
nikn, p. 293; Fidler, p. M. 
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the institntioD. Most of the visits recorded took place in 
the period from abont 1620 to 1835. Dancan visited it in 
1818 or 1819; at the time it boasted twenty profesaonhips, 
from three to foor hondred stadents, and a library of over 
17,000 voiomes. The latest mention of the institnticm in 
this period (in 1833) estimates the nomber of volnmea in 
the library at 35,000. It was nniversally conceded to be 
the best collection of books in the country. "The vbole 
annual expenses of an undergradoate, " says Vigne in 
1832, "do not amount to more than ^50; for this he is 
boarded and instnieted by the lectures of different pro- 
feasors on every subject from divinity to obstetrics and 
medical jurisprudence."*' The study of the American 
constitution was alwajrs a part of the curriculum, as it was 
in all American colleges, and largely accounted, it was said, 
for the general diffusion of information in regard to the 
principles of government.*' 

Yale was the institution that, after ECarrard, provoked 
the most interest.** Its site was described with enthusiasm 
88 being an ideal place for such a coll^^. Wanaey, who 
visited it in 1794, was much disappointed at the general 
poverty of the institution. He says that the library was 
especially poor, and the books in bad condition. Tudor says 
in 1829, that it had 496 students, who were boarded and 
educated for $125 a year. In 1833, we are told by Abdy, 
the average expense was $175 a year, and the number of 
students 541. "One sitting-room with two bed cfaambers 
is, as at Harvard College, appropriated to two studmts, 
who take their meals at a common table with the rest of 

■TVigne, II, 231. 

uSm Pftfanu, p. 101. 

uFor Ykk Coll^|« in this period, tM Dnncui, I, 12S B., 147-14St 
WutMj, pp. 60-Sl; Tndor, H, 628; ibdj, lU, 806-200; EetnUU. I, 
Clwp. XXVII. 
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the commnnitf. There are two halls, at one of which the 
board is about one dollar aeTenty-five cents per we«i — at 
the other, one dollar twenty-five cents. ' ' The college at this 
time was under the care of the president, who also tanght, 
six professors, and eight tutors. The carriciilam included 
chemistry, with mineralogy and geology, mathematics in- 
clading astronomy, rhetoric, divinity, Latin, and Qreek. 

Other colleges that were sometimes visited were Colum- 
bia, Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania. Board- 
man thus describes Columbia about 1630: "It is a targe 
and handsome stone building surrounded by noble trees. 
The number of stndmts is considerable, and they enjoy 
the advantages of a good library, as well as an extensive 
philosophical apparatus. New plans are being formed, as 
the present plan of study is considered by many to be too 
strictly classical." Finch, about 1633, visited this institu- 
tion and was particularly impressed by the medical school, 
where he att^ided lectures by the celebrated Dr. Hosack. 
"The students attend lectures," he says, "on Botany, 
Chemistry, Surgery, Medicine, and Anatomy; and the moat 
inattentive cannot fail to carry with them some fondness 
(or those pursuits. "*° The Univeruty of Pennsylvania 
was also noted for its medical school. Thomas Hamilton 
says it was the most distinguished of American coU^es out 
of New England. Princeton apparently was not much 
visited, perhaps because of its retired location. One travel- 
ler, however, says that it was ae nearly perfect as an insti- 
tution of that kind could be. 

It must be confessed that foreign opinion of American 
literature throughout this period was not very high. Im- 
patient at the limitations of the Americans in this respect, 

MPor other collegei, tee Boardmsn, p. 08; Finch, p. 23; Kendall, 
m, 195-ieT, 270; Neilson, p. 49; Hamiltan, I, 348-349; Duncan, I, 
171-17Z; Finch, p. 881: Fidler. p. 58. 
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man; Englishmen gave the sabject little real thought, and 
either criticised hastily, or dismissed the matter contempta- 
OTwly, like Sydney Smith with his quefition — "Who reads 
as American bookt" In hia attempt to account for this 
backwardness in literary matters, Bristed qaotea Buflon'a 
theory tiiat something peculiar in the soil and climate 
of America produced a constant dimination of physical and 
mental strength in her inhabitants, and says soberly tbst 
he cannot believe it.*' Broad-minded visitors saw, back of 
the condition, certain causes which, as long as they oper- 
ated, would necessarily retard literary progress in America. 
"Literature in America ia an amus^nent only," said 
Thomas Cooper in 1794. "... though not in abilities, 
the Americans are inferior to you in the opportunities of 
knowledge; their libraries are scanty, their collections are 
almost entirely of modern books; they do not contain the 
means of tracing the Mstory of questions; this is a want 
which the literary people feel very much, and which it will 
take some years to remedy."** Bristed gives the best sum- 
mary of the conditions under which the Americans labored : 
"A comparatively thin population, spread over an im- 
mense surface, opposes many serious obstacles to the pro- 
duction and circulation of literary efiFusions; the infancy 
of its national independence, and the peculiar structure 
of its social institutions do not allow a sufficient accumula- 
tion of individual and family wealth to exist in the com- 
munity, so as to create an effectual demand for the costly 
or frequent publications of or^^inal works; the means of 
subsistence are so abundant, and so easy of attainment, and 
the sources of personal revenue so numerous, that nearly 
all the active talent in the nation is employed in prosecut- 
ing some commercial or agricultural or professional pur- 

«' Bristad, pp. 306-307. 

«i Cooper, p. 94 i HowiwD, pp. 344-34{S. 
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Boit, instead of being devoted to the quieter and leaa lucra- 
tive labors of literature ; the scarcity of pablie libraries and 
of private collections of books, renders any great attain- 
menta in science and emdltion exceedingly toilsome and 
diffieolt; the want of literary competition, rewards and 
honors, the entire absence of all govemment patronage, 
whether fltate or federal, together with the very generally 
defective means of liberal education, necessarily deter men 
of high talents frtnn dedicating themselves tolely to the 
occupation of letters; and consequently prevent the appear- 
ance of those finished productions, whether in verse or 
prose, which can ofdy find an existence when the efforts of 
genius are aided by undisturbed leisure snd extensive 
learning."** 

Some optimistic observers, nevertheless, were hopeful in 
spite of the situation. One could not yet expect, they said, 
that in the higher branches of literature and arts the 
Americans would equal the older nations, yet they were 
constantly making great prc^ess, and were banning to 
evince a growing taste for the better things of life. This 
improvement was sometimes attributed to their ^^em of 
free education, or to the unshackled press, which dis- 
seminated knowlei^e of what was passing in the world.** 

On the other hand, the faults which we have already 
pointed out in the system of education, formed, to the 
minds of some travellers, an insuperable obstacle to the 
progress of American literature. Not until some wiser gen- 
eration should take control of American affairs and do 
away with the "vulgar and unworthy sophistry" coneem- 
ii^ education, would ignorance cease to be perpetuated. 
Particularly was this true of the dei^y, who wielded a 
great infiuence, and whose education and trainii^ were, 
even as late as 1830, considered to be shockingly deficient. 

MBriited, pp. 810^11. m Fowler, p. 213. 
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Many saw in the conditions no promise for the fotnre. ' ' In 
the present generaticm of America," asyn Hamilton, "I 
can detect no symptoms of improving taste or increasing 
elevation of intellect. On the contrary, the fact has been 
irresistibly forced on my conviction, that they are alto- 
gether inferior to those -whose place, in the coarse of 
nature, they are soon destined to occnpy. Compared with 
their fathers, I have no hesitation in pronooncing the 
younger portion of the richer classes to be less liberal, less 
enlightened, less observant of the proprieties of life, and 
certainly far less pleasing in manner and deportment." ** 

In spite of this lack of taste, and the indifference to 
literature that the average American displayed, it was 
generally agreed that many books were sold in the United 
States. The majori^ of these were reprints of foreign 
books, chiefly English, in their original dress, or in the 
cheapw American copy. It is interesting to see what 
English works were most in demand.** Novels and poetry 
were in the lead; they were imported immediately upon 
publication and quickly reprinted. Fearon says that in 
Philadelphia "Manfred" was received, printed, and pub- 
lished all in one day. Walter Scott, Lady Mot^an, Moore, 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Porter, Lord Byron, and Mrs. Opie 
were all favorites. The popularity of the Waverley novels 
was a subject of frequent comment, Blane says that he 
met several gentlemen in St. Louis (1S22) who had read 
them all, including "The Fortunes of Nigel," which had 

w HunlltoD, I, SS8-8SB, 3M-367. 

MFor dUenMiotii of the Stagltth bookt ntd hj Amerioani, ms 
N«ilaon, p. 70; FMron, p. 3S; Hra. TroUopa, I, 12S-127, n, ISS. 
Bee W»nM7, Appendix, pp. S64-270, for partUl list of boaki T«prlnt«d 
In Aiueriea, kbo of original worki. Alezuider, II, 12S-I26; Howi- 
•on, p. 343; Ckodler, p. 340; HarUuMU, n, 31Q-X11; Dunwn, I, 
108; Holmet, p. 381; Blane, p. IM; Feum, p. SS; Bristwl, p. Sll. 
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jnst been ptibliahed. He vras toM that the books were re- 
ceived in that remote district fottrteen to sixteen weeks af- 
ter their first appearance in England. "Scott is idolized," 
said Miss Martinean, "and so is Miss Edgeworth, bat I 
think no one is so mach read as Mr. Bnlwer. I question 
whether it is possible to pass half a day in general society 
without hearing him mentioned." Hannah More was aaxd 
to be more popular than Shakespeare — which fact was 
accounted an indication of the religious taste of the people, 
though her popularity was probably just as great in Eng- 
land at this time. Another favorite was Mrs. Hemans. 
Cartyle was declared to have a great influence through 
"Sartor Besartns," especially on the clergy, whose preach- 
ing in many eases he had been the means of regenerating. 
Wordsworth's admirers were few but enthusiastic, as was 
also the case with those of Lamb and Coleridge. 

Standard works, like those of Shakesjieare, Milton, Blair, 
and Johnson were reprinted in great numbers, as were 
theological books of an orthodox nature. BriBted remarked 
that moral essays and hietory were not much read, and 
that books on metaphysics, political economy, and philos- 
ophy slept securely on the shelves. 

The knowledge of foreign literature other than English 
was limited to numerous light French novels, and to some 
scientific works in French. There was no interest in Span- 
ish or Portuguese literature, it was noticed. One traveller 
mourned the fact that Bousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot, 
who were read by the older generations of Americans, had 
by 1630 become known "as naughty words rather than as 
great names." *' In regard to the stream of French novels 
that came into the country, an American writer uttered a 
protest. "It might be expected that the injudicious in- 
struction of so many of our youth in a language which is 
«iMra. Trollops U, 1B4. 
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improperly regarded by many parents as a merely orna- 
mental accomplishment, without any care being taken to 
make it an introduction to profitable associates or useful 
books, would naturally lead too many to daogerons sources 
of amusement ... 0, this business of learning modem 
lai^nages is full of abuses. One abuse, however, sometimes 
prevents a greater one. It is a comfort, in this Tiew, to 
reflect that probably not one in ten of those who pretend to 
learn French ever reads it, and not one in fifty, perhaps, 
ever speaks it."** 

The more enlightened booksellers and publishers con- 
stantly tried to direct public taste into better channels. 
Many of these booksellers were men of property and educa- 
tion, and did much for the cause of literature in America. 
Philadelphia had a number of fine book shops, as well as a 
multitude of publishing houses, and more than one travel- 
ler mentions a visit at Eastbnm's in New Yoik, or at Carey 
and Lea's in Philadelphia, placta that were deservedly pop- 
ular.** The country suffered from lack of good reviews, 
and a consequent dearth of h^h standards of judgment. 
A great deal of trash was inrastently demanded and 
promptly turned out by American publishes. "The press 
teems," complained an English visitor, "with those mush- 
room productions of folly which are eng^idered by the 
conjunction of ignorance with impertinence." ** 

The quality of the product of the American press was 
cimsidered quite inferior to that of books printed in Eng- 
land.*' The type was poor, and the paper of a cheap 

uSm "Notes of a TrftToller" (mioii.), p. S7. 

MRich, p. 103; Hamilton, I, SSS; DatU, J., p. 225; Fearon, p. 
38; Lambert, II, 79; Hall, B., n, 3SS. 

aoBristed, p. SU; KlU, B., n, »7. 

a' For remarks ob the booka printed in iunerica. Me S*H, F., 
p. 14; ^11, B., n, 3S7i Mra. TroUope, I, 130; lAmbert, U, 7»t 
Fearmi, p. 357 S.; Hamilton, I, 871-374. 
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qtulity ; the aze of the book too, vaa reduced. One travel- 
er says that the transformation of an English book to an 
American edition was sometimes very amusing. "The 
metamorphosia reminds one of a lord changing clothes vitb 
a beggar. The man is the same, but he certainly owes noth- 
ing to the toilet." Englishmen complained that while 
Americans could hold copyright in England, the privilege 
was withheld from the foreigner in America, and that all 
English books were chatted thirty per cent duty at Amer- 
ican ports. There was really no reason for this second re- 
striction, they said, as the expense of copyright in England 
and the cost of transportation served to keep the market 
for American books. 

"If the national mind of America be judged of by its 
l^islation, it is of a very h^h order, ... If the American 
nation be jndged by its literature, it may be pronounced to 
have no mind at aU." So spoke on Englishwoman who 
prided herself on regarding sympathetically the land she 
was visiting.** It is quite evident that the majority of 
travellers who saw the scanty evidences of an American 
literature agreed with her. During this period, there were 
but few native writers who received any marked attention 
from ontsidera. The best known of these was Irving, of 
whose work there were many criticisms,'* and whose ' ' Sal- 
magundi Papers" met with special approval, "This little 
work," remarked Lambert, "bids fair to be handed down 
with honor to posterity. It possesses more of the broad 
humor of Rabelais and Swift than the elegant morality of 
Addison and Steele, and is therefore less likely to become a 
classical work, but as a correct picture of the people of 

MMftrtinuii, II, 90O-301. 

■■Sm on Irring, I>iiimui, II, 298 ff.; Lkmbert, 11, 98; Feftran, 
p. S90; Hall, F., p. 10; Martineau, II, 306; Candler, pp. 3T3-3T4; 
rineh, p. 380; Briatod, pp. SS9-360. 
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New York and other parts of the coontry ... it frill al- 
wayB be read mtb interest hy a native of the United 
States." "For amnBement, wit, talent, and aatire, I could 
conceive it could have few equals, ' ' said the critical Fearon. 
Lieutenant Francis Hall praised Irving 's "History" by 
Diedricb Enickerbocker, whom he considered deserving of 
"a niche b; the side of Cid Hamet Benengli, and the biog- 
rapher of my Uncle Toby." Miss Martinean was inclined 
to regard Irving indulgently as a writer who had enjoyed 
a certain amount of vogue which was already passing. 
Candler explained his popularity by the fact that he was 
such an anomaly in American literature that he aroused 
curiosity ; then, too, his position was enhanced by favorable 
articles in the English Qtiarterly Beview, the publisher 
of which also broi^ht out Irving's "Sketch Book." "He 
has the merit of a flowing, mellifluous style," said Candler, 
"produced by the collocation of the words in so artful a 
manner as to conceal the labour which has been be- 
stowed. ... He has been represented as almost a fault- 
less writer ; yet it may be observed that his words, however 
beautifully arranged, are often ill-chosen; that his narra- 
tives are unskillfully told ; and that his humor, happy as it 
sometimes is, is often as misplaced as roses in a garden by 
the side of poppies. If his famous tale of the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow be read with attention, it will be found to 
contain numerous faults of the kind I have mentioned." 

While native tales depicting American life were gener- 
ally admired, the novels were not regarded with much con- 
sideration."* Judge Hall of Cincinnati and John P. Ken- 
nedy, aathor of "Swallow Bam," were ranked among the 
best known and most deserving of the story writers. Miss 

HHowisou, p. 344; Latrobe, 11, 67; Feuon, p. 388; Rich, pp. lEB- 
129; Mra. Trollope, II, lES, 163; DavU, J., pp. 162-163; Bernard, 
pp. 250-ZS2; HkU, B., II, 74; Mutinwu, II, SOS. 
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Sedgwick's novels received commendation for their "moral 
beaut J." English travellers, with one or two exceptions, 
seem to have been entirely oblivions of the work of Charles 
Brockden Brown, and to have read very little of Cooper.'* 
In the most lengthy and most significant criticism of this 
latter novelist, he is accused of not being true to life, and 
of drawing poor female characters. Perhaps Mrs. Trollops 
had Cooper in mind when she said of American fiction- 
writers: "Even in treating their great national subject of 
romance, the Indians, they are seldom either powerful or 
original." Bristed remarked that there was not much 
scope for fiction in America, as the country was quite new, 
and aU that had happened in it from the first settlement 
was known to everyone. ' ' There is, to be sure, some tradi- 
tionary romance about the Indians; but a novel describii^ 
these miserable barbarians, their squaws and their papooses, 
would not be interesting to the present race of American 
readers. ' ' '* 

Very little American poetry could be regarded as above 
mediocrity,'^ A few travellers mention Bryant as a prom- 
ising figure, but most of the native talent in this form of 
literature was scattered among the members of a small 
group that is now almost forgottoi by the average reader. 
Some of the native efifosions that are mentioned are Bar- 
low's "Colnmbiad," "which is left even at home to gather 
dust"; Pierrepont's "Airs of Palestine," characterized as 
"palpably an imitation of Campbell"; the poems of-Per- 

B«Oii C<Mper, see Finch, ■p. 29; Mutlnean, U, 306-309; Mrt. 
Trollope, II, 165-188. 

» Bristed, pp. 360-366. 

" For eommeuU on .American poetry, sm Mutinean, II, 307; 
Finch, p. 29; Mm. Trollope, II, 166-157; Rich, p. 130; Kendall, I, 
Chap. XIU; Moore, T., "EpiBtle to Thoe. Hume" <IS68 wi.), p. 
31S ff.j l4unb«rt, II, 98; Feuon, p. 300; Candler, p. 370-371; Fatu, 
p. ISO (also not«). 
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cival, the "Predoniad" by Dr. Bmmona, and Paulding's 
"Backwoodsman," which was criticised as "del^htfolly 
original" bat as wanting more polish before it was adapted 
to the drawing room. Woodworth drew from Isaac Holmes 
the praise that his work was "far beyond mediocrity" and 
that he was among those who woald have prospered if he 
had been well-paid for his first production. 

The long lists of worics of various types found m travel 
literature, show the trend of American interests at this 
period. Travellers praised the books of William Wirt, 
whose "Life of Patrick Henry" was nevertheless criticised 
as being spoiled by bombastic language.** Works of the 
type of Wilson 's ' ' Ornithology ' ' were in great demand, and 
were conceded to be anthoritative.** The general historical 
books, for many reasons, did not meet with approval. Max- 
shall's "Life of Washington" was "too cnmberaome,"** 
Ramsay's "History of the United States" was "incom- 
plete." Books of travel, even those describing America, 
were generally disappointing, as in the case of Loin's "Ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains," and Honter's "Cap- 
tivity among the Indians." Qriscom's "Tear in Enrope," 
Silliman's "Tonr in England," and Somerville's "Letters 
from Paris" were discussed critically,'^ One field of writ- 
ing in which the Americans could well take pride was that 
of the state and local histories, of which there were many 
promifling specimens. These included, according to Bristed, 
"those of New York and New Jersey by Smith, Trumbull's 
History of Connecticut, Ramsay's History of South Caro- 
lina, . . . Holmes' Annals, MeCall's Georgia, Darby's 
Lonisiana, and Stoddart's Account of that State, Jeffer- 
son's Notes on Virginia, Borman's Maryland, Pmd's 
[Frond's] Pennsylvania, William's Vermont, Belknap's 
■•FeuoD, p. 3S7; Cuidler, p. 307. •» Candler, p. 3S8. 

» 3m HaII, F., p. 14. •! Ibid., pp. Ml-SM. 
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New Hampshire, Hutchinson's MaasachttBetts, Sallivan's 
llaine, Hinot's History of Shay's Rebellion and Drake's 
History of Cincinnati, together with divers accounts of the 
late war, mostly written in that crusading style which 
revolutionary France has rendered current throughout the 
world."" 

Very few Ei^liah writers could conscientiously say that 
the United States bad as yet produced any work of great 
value, especially b^ore the time of Cooper and Irving. 
"Liberty and competition," said The Edinburgh Review in 
1810, "have as yet done nothii^ to stimulate literary genius 
in thtwe republican states. Noah Webster, we are afraid, 
still occupies the first place in criticism, Timothy Dwight 
and Joel Barlow in poetry, and Mr. Justice Marshall in 
history; and as to the physical sciences, we shall merely 
observe, that a little elemaitary treatise of botany ap- 
peared in 1803; and that this paltry contribution to natural 
history is chronicled by the latest American historian 
among the 'remarkable occurrences since the Revolution.' 
In short, federal America has done nothii^, either to ex- 
tend, diversify, or embellish the sphere of human knowl- 
edge. Though all she has written were obliterated from 
the records of learning, there would, (if we except the 
works of Franklin) be no positive diminution either of the 
useful or the agreeable."** 

The Americans, it was complained, wasted what literary 
talent th^ had on political pamphlets and newspaper arti- 
cles, two forms of literature developed by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of American life. "Their party pamphlets," 
it was admitted, "though disgraced with much intemper- 
ance and scurrility, are written with a keenness and spirit 

tiBriftted, p. 366. 
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that is not often to be found in the old world."** For- 
eigners believed that the United States had no consistent 
policy in its intellectual habits. To this fact were attributed 
the rise and early decline of the nnmerona reviews and 
periodicals, few of which continned very long." The gen- 
eral tone of this kind of literatore was considered low; 
it was prejadiced and partial in criticism, and too often 
took on a political cast. Lack of originality was another 
charge, in that they copied long extracts from English re- 
views; on the other hand, the native effuaions which they 
sometimes indnded were mediocre and discreditable. The 
Portfolio, founded by Joseph Dennie, was one of the 
few long-lived periodicals in the United States at this 
period. Travellers make little more than casual mention 
of The Analectic Magazine, The American Review, The Bos- 
ton Anthology, Knickerbocker Magazine, The Portico, The 
American Magazine and Review, and The Southern Re- 
view. In 1810, Obadiah Rich says, there were twenty-four 
periodicals in the United States, of which The Portfolio and 
The Anthology, he says with tmth, were the most important. 
In 1830, there were about one hundred. In 1832, The 
American Monthly Review was founded, eepecially for the 
criticism of American literature. The North American Re- 
view, begun in 1815, was obviously considered the best of 
this type of literature in the country. It was ranked with 
The Edinburgh and The Quarterly, both of which were re- 
printed in America. In 1820, the reviewer of the "Sketch 
Book ' ' for The Edinburgh says : ' ' We have received a copy of 
the 'North American Review or the Miscellaneons Jounial.' 

««Ifaid., n, 448 (Jul7, 1603); Briit«d, pp. 316 fl. 

*bOii periodicals and revievs, see Holmes, p. SSlj BriBt«d, pp. 
81T-31B, 35S; Martineau, 11, 30S; Kendall, II, 307; Davii, J., p. 
223 B.; Rich, p. 106; HodgBon, II, 241, note; BdMrnyX Bevi^w, 
XXXIV, 161 (1820); Candler, pp. 3S4-S66i Duncan, I, 83; n, 302. 
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It appears to as to be hy far the best and most promising 
prodaetion of the press of that country that has ever come 
into our hands. It is written with ^eat spirit, learning 
and ability, on a great variety of subjects; and abounds 
with profound and original diBcussions on the most inter- 
esting topics. ' ' Its chief detect was said to be that it was 
prejudiced in favor of Americas institutions. Its attempts 
at wit, too, were not appreciated, though it was admitted 
that it had not "fallen into the flippant petulance so ob- 
servable in the early numbers of the Edinboi^h Review, 
nor into the arrogant acerbity so often conspicuous in the 
Quarterly," One traveller compliments its editor on his 
good sense in translating qaotations from foreign authors, 
instead of taking for granted that the knowledge of those 
languages was too widespread to require their translation. 
A great source of anxiety to the pious Duncan was the fact 
that it issued from the Harvard press. "Would that its 
theolc^cal opinions were from a purer source," he says, 
"happily they are but seldom obtruded." 

Literary interest, for the average American, was cen- 
tered in the newspapers. According to one report, there 
were, in 1801, 203 of these in the United States; in 1810, 
there were 358; and aboat 1830, the number bad increased 
to 1,200.** Several travellers make the statement that 
there were, all through this period, more newspapers pah- 
lished in the United States than in any other country in the 
world. Melish (1810) gives a table showing the annual 
publication of aboat 22,500,000 copies." One saw news- 
papers everjrwhere in America. There seemed to be no 
family too poor to have one; travellers commented on see- 
ing carters and draymen reading them while waiting for 

••Rich, pp. 104-106. 

«T See Melish, II, 467-4S8; Tudor, I, 23; Lambert, 11, 78; OuMl^f, 
p. 207 ; D*TU, S., p. 76. 
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work, or while driving along in their wagonB.** Uany for- 
eign longoage papers ^sted before the end of tbia period.** 
Besides, it was the daty, rather than the amnaement, of 
every man to see just what his govemmcmt was doing, 
therefore each took the paper that suited hia particolar kind 
of politics. His basy life forbade the spending of mach 
time in reading; with a newspaper he could "pick np criti- 
cal diotnms or read snatches of English poetry in the inter- 
vals of work."^" Knowledge acquired in this way might 
be superfleial, but to its general diffusion was attributed 
that knowledge of the world, that lack of rusticity, peculiar 
to the laboring claases of America.'^ It waa a cheap form 
of education too; in 1823, papers were only l%d. each; 
Lambert says they never cost more than 2% or 3d. ster- 
ling; to send them to the subscribers cost one cent within 
the state and a cent and a half outside the state." 

The newspaper of those days was quite different from 
the one with which we are familiar today .^* There was no 
reporting of events, except the proceedings of Congress. 
Nor was this regarded as a fault in some cases. Boardman 
quotes an example of national egotism that he found in a 
native paper. "We thank Heaven that oar papers are 
barren of interest to the recorders of midnight assassina- 
tions, of accidents by flood and field, of the tale of strife 
and blood, and of titled profligacy. We reprint; th^ (the 
English) originate." Thoi^h Boardman says that this 
was not strictly true, he adds, "no namby-pamby trash of 

•■Mrs. TroUope, I, 129; Baardnuin, p. TO; Lambert, II, 406. 

» D'Aruimont, p. 303. 

TO D'Anumont, p. 303; Mn. Trollopc, I, 12S-129. 

II Lambert, 11, 4S9. 

T*Lunb«rt, n, 49S; Rich, pp. KM-lOB; Ouaeley, p. 206; Hamilton, 
II, p. 3«7. 

T* For c«nt«iita of American newsp&pere, we Bomrdman, p. T8 ; 
FearoQ, p. 384; Lambert, II, 409. 
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fashionable movements, rontes, and dinners find tlieir -way 
into its colimms." Important speeches in the legislature 
or in Congress vere given in fall, thoi^h they often took 
np the greater part of the space in the paper. Political 
diapnte always made up a portion, as did the latest news 
from England; in the coast states, an important addition 
was the shipping news. 

The nnrestrained liberty of the press and the amount of 
personal abuse which the papers consequently exhibited, 
were a source of astonishment to the foreigner.'* "The 
Americans are a calm, rational, civil, and wdl-behaved peo- 
ple," said one traveller, "not given to quarrel or to call 
each other names; and yet if yon were to look at their news- 
papers, you would think them a parcel of Hessian sol- 
diers. . . . Were a foreigner immediately after landing, 
to take Qp a newspaper, he might suppose that the whole 
political machine was abont to fall to pieces, and that he 
had just come in time to be crushed in its ruins." No 
public official, no matter how high his office, was safe from 
attack ; no epithets were too virulent to use. Englishmen 
complained that even personal honor was not immune; 
enemies, political and otherwise, used the newspaper for 
the exposure of private matters, the public mention of 
which often disgusted the foreigner; innocence of the 
charge was no protection from this mnd-slinging. It was 
regretted that the dependence of newspapers on the masses 
of people for support, forced them to cater to the taste of 
their patrons. 

The Ei^lishman with a sense of humor often found the 
advertisements the most amusing part of the paper.'* For 

"Feoron, p. S84; Holmes, p. 362; Dubring, pp. 134-13fi: D'Ami- 
moat, p. 29B; Hamilton, n, 3M-38T. 

nSee Coke, I, 36; Boardmui, p. 76; Neilton, p. 77i Mrs. TroUope, 
n, 1S2; Lambert, II, 204; Bernard, pp. ig4-19S. 
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the pablish«r, advertisement was cheap, as there was "no 
dnty on materials, publication or contents," bnt the adver* 
tiser paid a high rate. Neilson says that in 1823 the osoal 
price was sixty-two and a half cents for the first insertion 
and twenty-five cents for sabseqaeid ones. Bnnaway slaves 
and apprentices were described, often in circnmlocatory 
style. Warnings were sent ont against swindlers. New 
pnblicatiOQB were advertised in gashing language. Mrs. 
Trollope copied from a New York paper an advertisement 
of a partnership volume of poema of a Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. 
"The lovers of impasuoned and classical numbers may 
promise themselves much gratification from the muse of 
Broils, while the many-stringed hairp of this lady, the 
Noma of the Courier Harp, which none but die can touch, 
has a chord for every heart. ' ' Lambert says that the news- 
papers pnblished in Charleston (about 1808) were so full 
of advertisements that they left little space for the news of 
the day. He goes on to say, "Advertisements are often 
drawn up in ludicrous style; and rewards offered for lost 
or stolen property, that are not likely to facilitate their 
recovery. One cent reward is sometimes offered to those 
who will apprehend a negro fellow or wench that has ab- 
sconded from s plantation, and I once saw a reward of 
thirty-nine lashes offered for the recovery of a pair of 
saddle-bags that had been stolen off a horse." 

The interest in the drama and the theatre increased 
steadily throughout this period. The hostile attitude which 
the colonists had held toward this form of entertainment 
changed first to acquiescence, then to interest, in the years 
after the Revolution.^' An English traveller in 1797 oom- 
moited on the changed point of view in Boston, where 
dramatic pieces had been introduced a few years before 

leWetd, I, 23; Kendall, I, 164-168; Wuwey, p. 114; Boudmui, 
p. SBO; Rich, p. 123. 
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under the name of "moral lecttires." Now that theatres 
were licensed, Americans had mn to extremes and had two 
theatres in Boston, involving an enormous expense which 
waa bound to bring the venture to bankrnptoy/^ Some of 
the performers in these Boston theatres received as much as 
twenty pounds a week; Mrs. Whitlocke (Mrs. Siddona' ais- 
ter) even commanded the enormoos salary of 180 pounds 
sterling for six nights. Wansey had seen this same actress 
in 1794 in Philadelphia when she pl^ed in Mrs. Inch* 
bald's "Every One Has His Faults"; so "elegant and 
convenient" was the theatre and so well^b^aved was the 
audience that the Ei^^lishman could almost believe he was 
in his native conntiy.'* Weld comments on this same Phila- 
delphia theatre in 1795, and aays that, though it was neatly 
fitted up, it was hardly large enough for the town.'* 

After 1800 we have a constant repetition in travel liter- 
ature of brief mention of theatres visited by observers.*** 
Some of these accounts are favorable to actors and audi- 
ence, some quite otherwise. Certain facts stand out, how- 
ever, is regard to the American theatres at that time. One 
of these is the scarcity of women in the audience, which 
was commented on frequently, and at widely separated 
dates.** When Tyrone Power played in 1833 in New York 
to a crowded house, there were, he says, not more than 
twenty women present. He noticed the same thing in Bos- 
ton. Other travellers' remarked, too, that women never, 
under any circumstances, sat in the pit of the theatre ; also 

nPriert, pp. IffT-168. 

MWcnaey, p. 113. 

» Weld, I, 23-24. 

■oSm, for inatanoe, Murntf, II, 130; Pearon, p. £09; Boardmui, 
p. 79 i EWl, F., p. 12. 

SI For presence of women in AmericMi theatrM, •«» Power, I, 
62, 123; II, 172; HaH, F., p. 12; Feuon, p. 87; BoArdmui, p. 80; 
Howiaon, p. 335. 
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that they did not take the performance serioosly enough 
to put on their beat clothes for it. Another cariooB trut 
of behavior was noticed among the male part of the audi- 
ence, many of whom kept on their hats during the perform- 
ance. When Lieutenant CcAe saw Forrest in "The Gladi- 
ator" in Philadelphia (1S32), the honse was bo crowded, 
and so many of the men in the dress circle wore their hats, 
that the poor stranger caught only an occauonal glimpse 
of the star performer daring the evening.** Mrs. Trol- 
lope'a denunciation of American manners at the theatre is 
classic. At Cincinnati, she saw men sitting durii^ the per- 
formance without their coats, and with their shirt sleeves 
tacked up, and their heels h^her than their heads. The 
spitting and the noises were perpetual. One could attribute 
this very conveniently to the unsettled state of the Middle 
West, if the same chaise were not made against aadiences 
in Philadelphia and New York. Shirreff says that he saw, 
in New York, an example of Mrs. Trollope's influence. 
Some men in the boxes assumed a lounging attitude, and 
immediately the aadimce called out ' ' A Trollope, a Trol- 
lopel" until the offenders withdrew. Coke says that he 
saw the same thing happen at the American d6but of Fanny 
Kemble in New York.'» 

The Americans were accused generally of indifference to 
the claims of the drama, though the performances were 
usaally well-attended. "Though the play was pathetic and 
affecting," said Howison, after a visit to a New York 
theatre, ' ' I could not discover the least symptom of feeling 
in any of the faces around me; and this observation har- 
monized with the idea I had previously formed, of the total 

MCoke, I, ST; Feuon, p. 86; Power, I, 02; Howiaon, p. SSS; 
Wclby, p. 320. 

■>Hn. Trollop*, I, 186, U, 88, 194; Juuon, p. 22S; Neilaon, p. 
10; Bhimtt, p. 0; Coke, I, 154. 
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insensibilitr of the American people to all the finer sources 
of emotion. ' ' '* Fearon tells of a very fonny bnrlesqne of 
"Hamlet" that he saw in Pittsburg; the audience, he Bays, 
"did not move a muscle of their intelligent faces."** 
English actors confessed that they miased the constant 
laughter and applause with which they were greeted at 
home, but that the audience was usually attentive and in- 
telligent.** 

Most of the plays seen in American theatres were of 
Bi^lish authorship and acted by English players.*' Travel- 
lers went in the lai^er cities to see Hodgkinson, or Miss 
Fontenelle, or some other actor whom they had admired at 
home. A great deal of Shakespeare seems to have been 
^ven, judging from the parts played by such persons aa 
John Bernard and Tyrone Power, Bernard gives ns the 
best English account of the stage from 1797 to 1811. He 
came to America at the earlier date, under the manage- 
ment of Wignell of Philadelphia, who paid him a salary of 
a thousand pounds a year. For fourteen years, he was an 
important figure on the American stage, pl&ying comedy 
parts chiefly, but also acting as manager, going about to all 
the large cities, and not only enjoying life to the full bat 
collecting information on every phase of American lite. 
He tells ns so mnch about the theatre that it is difficult to 
determine just which of his remarks are moat valuable. In 
speaking of the great profit which often accrued to the 
managers in the early dajrg of this period, he says: "But 
however advantageous to the manager's pockets, this was 
also a period that respected his pleasures. It gave him lit- 

MEowiKm, p. 33t!. 

MFWTOD, p. 210; abo HaU, F., p. 12. 
M Bernard, p. BO; Power, I, 63, 88, 12S ff., 210. 
•iFearon, p. 3SK; Mn. Trollope, I, 182-183, 11, 87; Boardman, 
p. 204; ShirreS, p. 10; Feaim, pp. 200-210. 
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tie Other trouble thaa to attend to his treasiuy. Both hit 
system and actors were imported from England, and the 
one, for some years, voiced as veil as the other. The 
modem rage for novelties had not yet set in. The drama 
itself was a novelty which proved quite sufficient. Thus a 
manager, in those days, was not perplexed for new pieces, 
or obliged to risk a fortune on those abysses of capital — 
modem ballet and spectacle. As yet, even the melodrama 
was unknown to the sta^ ; the nearest approach to it being 
serious pantomimes, such as 'La Perouse' and 'Don Juan,' 
. . . Shakespeare and O'Eeefe were the staple attractions, 
varied with Farquhar and Cumberland, Gk)ld8mith and 
Sheridan, and the perfomumees also were only three nights 
a week, and yet probably averaged as much as our mx. 
Thus he had nothing to do at the opening of the season but 
to put up a cast of the common stock plays — 'Hamlet,' 
'Othello,' the 'Weet Indian,' and the 'Rivals'; with the 
'Padlock,' the 'Poor Soldier' and the 'Agreeable Surprise.' 
The actors were all studied, hardly a rehearsal was needed, 
and if the fever kept off, the house filled and closed without 
one jar to his nerves. . . . 

' ' The actor 'a position was quite as good as the manager 's. 
As yet, the supply of talent was not beyond the demand, 
and consequently incomes maintained a fair level. There 
was no salary at this time under four pounds a week, 
while many reached as high as twelve and fifteen, and as 
benefits occurred at least twice a year, these ordinarily 
added one-third to the amount. If an actor were unem- 
ployed, want and shame were not before him: he had 
merely to visit some town in the interior where no theatre 
existed, but 'readings' were permitted; and giving a few 
reeitations from Shakespeare and Steme, his pockets in a 
night or two were amply replenished."" 
MBernud, pp. 202-263. 
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Boardman BxyB that man^ of the Engliah plays Tvere 
altered "to suit the political atmosphere of Ammca."** 
It was complained, too, that many of the more vnlgar jokes 
of Qreat Britain were transported to America and appeared 
on the native boards.**' The stage Yankee had by 1830 be- 
come a part of the American tradition, and the inability to 
outwit him became one of the favorite themes of the native 
play.** Englishmen seem not to have visited many plays 
written by Americana. Coke saw Mr. Hackett in a very 
interesting one in Philadelphia, called "The Kaw Cen- 
tackian, or The Lion of the West." The scene was laid in 
the more nncivilized Western region, and the play de- 
lighted the audience exceedingly, though to the viedtor 
many of the expressions used were unintelligible.** This 
same traveller saw Forrest, the "Soscios of America," in 
Dr. Bird's "The Gladiator." The most famous American 
actor all through this period was Thomas Cooper, the first 
great tragedian.** John Bernard teUs us a great deal 
abont him, of his charm as an actor and as a man. Vigne 
saw him in Philadelphia in 1831, and admired his voice 
particularly. "I remember that I thought him dignified 
but rather stiff, without however being the least awkward 
in his acting." The scarcity of American actresses was 
commented on ; Tyrone Power, particularly, believed that 
there was a great deal of latent dramatic talent in America, 
and expressed bis wonder that American women did not 
torn their good looks, eai^ carriage, and imitative ability 
to that account.** 

M Boardman, p. 80. 

•oFearon, p. 366. 

■1 Boardman, p. 81. 

"Coke, I, 86-37; Mr«. Trollopf, 11, 194-196. 

•*For Cooper, the tragedian, tee Bernard, p. 164 j Vigne, I, 45; 
JaoMn, p. 264. 

MPower. I, ZIl. 
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Many muBeoms and libraries were viuted by tbe stranger, 
especially in the larger citiea.** One traveller accounts for 
the diffusion of science through the country by the found* 
ing of museums in every town of over 10,000 inhabitants. 
The institution most frequently visited was Peale's Museum 
at Philadelphia. It was noted for its collection of minerals 
and fossil remains, amoi^ which the traTeller never failed 
to observe the bones of the mammoth found in New York 
State in 1801.** This same city had in 1824, it was said, 
sixteen public libraries, containing a total of over 65,000 
volumes; of these institutions the Franklin Library was 
the oldest and most progressive.*' Melish, in 1810, quotes 
the history of it from the "Continuation of the Life of 
Franklin." At the time when the English merchant 
visited it, the library owned 14,000 books. It was run by 
a stock company of 500 enbscribers, each of whom paid 
#40 entry fee and $2 annual dues. The former, Melish 
thought, was too high for the mass of people, while the 
annual tax might be easily increased without laying too 
heavy a burden upon the people. In Baltimore, where the 
library was considered very excellent, and where the same 
subscription system was in use, the dues were $4. Strangers 
commented on the fact that in any American library, 
strangers could use books freely and could take them oat 
overnight by paying a small fee. 

New York had, of course, many libraries with facilities 

H For aome rauBeuma viaitod, m« HowImii, pp. 33S-S36; BOkrd- 
auui, p. IBS, 190-196; Lunbert, U, SO; EeadftU, m, S4-2fi; Cuidler, 
p. 447; Finch, p. 26. 

MFor Pwla's Htuenm Mtd tb« nuuiUBotli, Mt Feuttn, pp. ISM; 
JuMon, p. 193; NeilsoD, pp. l4e-IS0; Fincb, pp. 86-87; Dunoan, I, 
19S; Fuix, p. 67; FUnt, p. SS (noU 21). 

■T For the Fruklio LibrMy, m« FituA, p. 86; Hall, B., II, 866; 
Dddcmi, I, 200; Davis, J., p. IE; Boardman, p. 176 j Janaon, pp. 
187-191; Ueliafa, I, 162-164, 184. 
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for circulating books. The New York Library bad been 
founded before the Berolution; in 1806, it contained 
10,000 volumes; in 1832, it had doubled that number.** 
Howifion complains of the custom here of making everyone 
who took out books pay for a week's loan, no matter how 
rapidly he read the book. The Englishman carefully ex- 
plains that the reason for this is the great slowness with 
which Americans read, and which would make it extremely 
expensive for tbem to borrow books by the night. Fowler 
mentions another important library in New York — ^the So- 
ciety Library. This, he says, had been established in 1740 ; 
during the Revolution, its 3000 volumes were destroyed or 
carried away by British troops. It was re-established in 
1789, and by 1830 had 20,000 volumes." The contents of 
the Library of Congress in Washington were also, it was 
said, destroyed by the British, in the War of 1812, but in 
1832, this flourishing institution had 20,000 books.^<« 
Melish mentions an interesting one which he visited in 
Lexington, Kentucky. It bad in connection with it a 
youth's library, which seems to have been an innovation, 
a prototjTpe of our "Children's Boom" of today.'*' 

Probably the finest library throughout this period was 
the Athenaeum at Boston. Early in the century, it con- 
tained 18,000 bo<^; about 1830, this number was said to 
have increased to 30,000. It was noted especially for its 
fine collections of easts, coins, and medals.*^ 

It has already been said that the frequent mention of 

*»FoT the New York Library, see Eoirlion, p. 344; Bo&rdmui, 
p. 72; Lunb«rt, n, 79-80. 

•* Fowler, pp. 228-286. 

too Mackenzie, p. 39. 

t»»MeH»h, II, 187. 

lot For the Athaeneum in Boston, lee Dodcad, I, 84; AlexKoder, 
II, 314; ?e«TOn, p. 105; Boardmaii, p. 277; Power, I, 121; Hftmil- 
ton, I, 241; Ken<Ull, II, 204. 
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lectares indicated tbeir popularity with Americana. "It 
has become the fashion in New York," an observer tdls 
UB, "to attend lectures on moral philosophy, chemistry, 
mineralc^^, botany, mechanics, etc., and the ladies in par- 
ticular have made considerable progrefis in those studies. 
. . . The desire for ingtruction and information indeed is 
not confined to the youthful part of the community; many 
married ladies and their families may be seen at the philoso- 
phical and chemical lectures, and the spirit of inquiry is 
becoming more general among the gentlemen.""^ The 
investigations of the American Philosophical Society were 
known all over the world, we are told, and its library in 
Philadelphia was supposed to be a particularly fine one. 
In New York was another organization of the same type, 
known as the Lyceum of Natural History.**** 

No discussion of means for promoting cnlture in this 
period would be complete without some mention of "Wistar 
parties. ' ' "" These were the meetings of an organization 
in Philadelphia which was founded by an eminent physi- 
cian for whom the club was named. It met weekly, for the 
encouragement of science and literature, and had a great 
influence on the thought of the country. To it came noted 
men from foreign countries, and several English travellers 
tell of the profitable evening spent at one of these meet- 
ings, which brought t(^;ether men of differoit interests, and 
promoted free interchange of opinion. 

The results of America's prt^ess in the fine arts met 
with small consideration from the stran^r. The collec- 
tions were very indifferent, and the quality of American 

lu Lambert, II, 96-96; Boardman, p. 279; Hamilton, I, 241. 

iM See Hall, B., II, 328, 386. 

iwFor "WUtar partieB," see Alexander, II, 271; Finch, p. 88; 
Harris, W. T., p. 76; Boardman, p. 212; Hall, B., U, 33»; Hamil> 
ton, I, 334-33S. 
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work poor.*** The best known names in the arts were 
evidently those of Tmmbnll and 'Washinerton Allston.^"^ 
Tromball was conuniasioned to paint a series of national 
pietores for the Hall of Congress, for each of which he 
waa to rec^ve $4000. Howison saw his "Snrrender of 
Comwallis" and found it very inferior and " unfortunate 
in choice of mbject." "Col. Trumbull is the mort lady- 
like painter in the world; his colors appear to be laid on 
with the utmost timidity; he shows as much aversion to 
strong shadows as the Chinese do, and his faces have an 
expression of red-cheeked stupidity aboat them which de- 
notes a corresponding want of soul in the artist." 

There was some attonpt at ornamental architecture in 
the cities, in the churches, and other public buildings. The 
Capitol at Washington sometimes received praise."^ Bris- 
ted ronarked that "the city hall of New York, a marble 
edifice, probably surpasses in magnificence and beau^ every 
European building out of Italy. ' ' "" But on the whole, 
the opinion of American art was a mean one, as English- 
men did not hesitate to affirm. Some of the critics tried . 
to indicate the reasons for this, and to hold out promise 
for the future. "With regard to the fine arts," said 
Bristed, "our sculpture extends but little beyond chisael- 
ing grave-stones for a church yard, and our ptnnting, for 
want of individual wealth, is chiefiy confined to minia- 
tures, portraits, and landscapes. . . . But American genius 
is equal to that of Europe for the fine arts, as it is evi- 
dent from the United States having produced West, Tnun- 

iMMra. Trollope, II, 84; Briet«d, p. 304; Howiaon, p. 337; Coke, 
I, 133; HaU, F., p. 171) Candler, p. 440; Fearon, p. 8S. 

lOTMra. Trollope, II, S4; BOMrdman, p. 277; Howiaon, p. 337; 
Briated, pp. 303-364; Vigne, II, 234-239. 

»i>«See, for inatance, Ciudler, pp. 448-400. 

i(N BriBt«d, p. 304. 
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boll, Stoart, Copeley, AUsttm and Leslie. The Aeademies 
of the fine arts at New York and Philadelphia contun 
some fine paintings, and a few good pieces of aculptare, 
imported from Eorope.""" One branch of the arts in 
which the Americans were conceded to excel was engrav- 
ing, espeeially of the practical sort. The bank notes, for 
instance, turned oat by American engravers were the 
finest of ttieir kind.^" The quality of American art was 
indeed, some travellers said, as good as one could expect, 
considering the small amoont of patronage artists received, 
and the peculiar circumstances of American life, which 
pot small value on aesthetic pleasures. "The trade of a 
carpenter," said one indignant observer, "opens up an 
infinitely better prospect [than painting], and this is so 
well-known that nothing but a genuine pasnon for the 
art could beguile anyone to pursue it." "* 

It seems to have been the common belief among travel- 
lers that the Americans prided themselves on speaking the 
English language more correctly than did the English 
- themselves.'** Nothing was more galling to the latter than 
to be complimented on the purity of thdr language, by 
people of the United States. Coke says that he was fre- 
quently told by casual acquaintances in the States, "Well, 
I should have imagined yon to be an American, you have 
not got the Englith brogue, and aspirate the letter 1% wb«i 
speaking." "* In spite of the fact that there was no stand- 
ard pronunciation of the English langnage in America, 

"OBriated, pp. 383-364. 

Ill See Holmes, p. 37S; Duncan, I, 208. 

>i*8m Mra. Trollope, n, 174; H&U, F., pp. ITS-ITS; Holmae, 
p. 378. 

Ill On this belief. Me BUne, pp. 004-909; Dnnean, n, 304; Coke, 
I, IM-ISS; Abdf, I, IBS; KendaU, U, 172; CUp. XUX. 

11* On onifonnl^ of Ungnage, sea Briatad, p. 33S; Candler, p. 
3&T; Tigne, n, TO; Stuart, I, 920. 
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it was noticed that there -waa more general onifonnity 
throughout the land, than in most European countries. In 
no place, except perhaps amoi^ the PennaylTania Dutch, 
was an unintelligible jargon ^oken. The constant move- 
ment of the population, too, helped to nnify vocabulary 
and pronunciation. "To travel by the mail for two or 
three hundred miles," says Vigne, "and to sit beside a 
coachman who spoke as good English as the one with whom 
I first started, had, certunly, at least, I thought so, the 
effect of shortening the distance." 

Americans were said to be more careless in regard to 
grammar and syntax than were Englishmen. This was 
especially true of the educated classes; the lower types of 
people spoke more correctly than did the same class of 
people in England. The deficiency in grammar arose per- 
haps, as one traveller so^ested, from the lack of neces- 
sity for endeavor to free one's self from provincialisms, 
and from the fact that attention was seldom called to the 
niceties of language. The use of careless phrases, or slang, 
was much deplored; Candler thus expresses himself: 
"Some amongst them seem too fond of adopting those cant 
expressions, which from time to time, become current with 
persons who affect the airs and behavior of coachmen, 
stable-boys and the like; which expressions were con- 
demned by Swift, as the most ruinous of all corruptions 
in language." "' 

The greatest curiosities to the foreigner were the changes 
in the pronunciation and in the use of words. Captain 
Basil Hall records an amusing altercation with a New 
York school mistress. During a visit to the school, he 
critielBed her pronunciation of certain words. "I could 
not resist saying," he rranarks, "that in England, the word 

"■For CArdMHitM in Ikngiuige, ate Hamilton, I, 827; Abiy, I, 
180; Duoeu, II, SOei Cudhr, p. 831; Vigne, 11, 79. 
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combat waa prononnced as if the o in the first syllable 
were written v, combat; and that instead of sETing 
sAivalry, the eh with ns was sounded hard as in the word, 
chin; and that I believed the dictionary alluded to 
[Walker's] wonld bear me out in this." When the teacher 
protested, he carried on the argument until she took refuge 
in "Yon in Scotland may do as yon like, but we Amer- 
icans have a perfect right to pronounce onr words as we 
please.""* Four or five years later, Boardman, on a 
visit to Boston, heard a young Harvard orator pronounce 
" chivalry" and "chicanery" in the manner approved by 
Captain HalL "He prononnced them both in a style that 
would have fully satisfied the gallant officer, and made 
ample amends for the pertinacity of the New York 'school 
madam' who did not conceive that 'they who go down 
to the sea in ships' are the best models in scholastic 
matters.""^ 

Candler says he recalls only two or three instances of 
difference from English prontmciation. ' ' The second 
pliable of engiiie is pronounced long, . . . the word 
learned, which, when used adjecUvely, we pronounce in 
two syllables, they pronounce in one. We make olerifc 
rhyme to hark, while they make it rhyme to jerk. There 
are most likely some others which either escaped my no- 
tice or have slipped from my memory, ' ' '" Other travel- 
lers were not willing to dismiss the subject so lightly. 
"The American error," says Vigne, "is detected in the 
formal and decided accentuation of particular syllables in 
several common words, and in the laughable misuse of 
many others; and not in any misprononciation of the lan- 
guage generally. The word engine, for instance, is pro- 



■■See Hall, B., I, 28-29. 
IT Boardman, pp. 293-264. 
IS Candler, pp. 328-329. 
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nounced engine; faTorite, favorite; Eoropean, Eurffpian, 
ete." "* The vord does waa remarked to be split into two 
syllables and pronoonced do-es, where became converted to 
ttfAare, and there to thare. Words like oratory and diMory 
were pronounced with the penult pliable long and accented, 
mi$$ionary became miationairy, angel, Angel, and danger, 
ddnger?*" 

It was the wrong use of words, generally, that amosed 
or provoked the stranger, according to bis disposition.*** 
This failing called forth many comments, and not a few 
imaginary dialogues. Duncan analyzed the peculiarity as 
consisting "partly in an nncanonical ose of good Ei^liah 
words, partly in illipses to which we are not accustomed, 
partly in an occasional word surviving from the language 
of the first settlers, and in a few that appear to be of 
republican coinage." V^e teUs us what some of these 
are : ' ' There are about half a dozen words in constant use, 
to which the English ear is unaccustomed in the s^ise they 
are meant to convey; such as to fix, to locate, to guess, to 
expect, to calkilate, etc. The verb 'to fix' has perhaps as 
many mgnifications as any word in the Chinese language. 
If an3rthing is to be done, made, mixed, mended, bespoken, 
hired, ordered, arranged, procured, flnished, lent, or given, 
it wonld very probably be designated by the verb 'to fix.' 
The tailor or boot-maker who is receiving your instructions, 
the bar-keeper who is concocting for you a glass of mint 
julep, promise alike to fix you, that is, to hit your taste 
exactly. A lady's hair is sometimes said to be fixed, in- 
stead of dressed ; and were I to give my coat or my boots 

"•Vigne, II, 70. 

"• Hamilton, I, 227-228; AMy, II, 816-316. 

1*1 For wrong dm of words, see Dftvis, J., p. 221; Melish, I, 1E8; 
Vigne, II, 73-74; Dnneui, II, SOS; Lambert, II, (K)S-S07i Woods, J., 
•^e EngUili Prairie" pp. S4S-346. 
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to a Bervant to be brashed, and to tell him merely to fix 
them for me, he would perfeetl? onderstand what he had 
to do. There is a marked pecnliari^ in the word — ' elerer. ' 
Is America, a man or woman may be very clever without 
possessing one grain of talent The epithet is applied al- 
most exclusively to a person of an amiable and obliging 
di^osition. . . . According to their meaning, Bonaparte 
was terribly stupid, and Lord North was a very clever 
fellow indeed." Hamilton says that when he had had 
drilled into him this ose of "clever," be fondly believed 
that all trouble with the word was at an end. "It was 
not long, however, before I heard of a gentleman having 
moved into a clever hoose, of another gaceeeding to a clever 
sum of money — of a third onbarking in a clever ship, and 
making a clever voyage, with a clever cai^o, and of the 
sense attached to the word in these various combinations, 
I could gain nothing like satisfactory explanation." *** 

Another stumbling block was "fine," which was distorted 
from its usual meaning. To say that a certain lady was a 
"very fine woman" was to compliment her exclusively on 
her intellectual abilities. "Smart" for "clever"; "ele- 
gant" in the soiee signi^iring good quality; "balance" for 
"remainder"; "fall" for "autumn"; "roosters" for 
"cocks"; "lengthy" lor "long," are only a few of tfaeper- 
veraons most frequently noticed and commented on."* 
What the outcome of these changes would be was dis- 
tressing to think of. "Unless the present progress of taste 
be arrested," we ore told, "by an increase of taste and 
judgment in the more educated classes, there can be no 
doubt that, in another century, the dialect of the Amer- 
icans will beemne utterly nnintel%ible to an EngUahman, 
and that the nation will be cut off from the advantages 

i*t Hamilton, I, ezs. 

iMHuniltOD, I, 829; Palmer, pp. 129-131; Candler, pp. Se9>S31. 
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arismg from their participation in British literatnre. It 
they contemplate snch an event vith complacency, let them 
go on and prosper; they have only to progress in their 
present course, and their grandebildr^i bid fair to speak 
a jai^n as novel and pecnliar aa the meet patriotic Amer- 
ican linguist can desire. ' ' "* 

ii« Hunilton, I, 230. 
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BEUQION 



The United States, in refoBii^ to establish an official 
chorch, folloved a poIic7 which set it apart from the other 
nations, and which produced effects that are incalculable 
in their valne and extent. The lack of an established 
cfaorch might perhaps be supposed to lead to a state of 
irreligion, or at the very least, to a carelessness in r^ard 
to rel^ous matters, and a TdQctance to support enter- 
prises of that nature. There was danger that the spiritual 
things of life would be left more or less to chance, or would 
be made depmdent on the popular whims of the day. 
Then too, the policy of allowii^ everyone to choose his 
own church tended, it was said, to lead to injudicious and 
thoughtless choosing, and to encourage a multitude of 
sects.' That most of these fears were unfounded was made 
evident by the actual observation of strangers who were 
interested in the working-out of the country's religious 
policy. The Americans were seen to be a race neither of 
atheists nor of fanatics. The churches were filled with 
people voluntarily attending and supporting their chosen 
denoinination by contribution; generally a state of har- 
mony prevailed among the congregations. However one 
might donbt the practice of religion in the United States, 
the public profession of it was nowhere else more con- 
Bpicoona.* Of course there were many travellers who, 

iHsll, B., n, llS-120; Mnmy, II, £06-2061 Un. Trollope, I, 
Ue-160; Hamilton, n, 307-3S0; Aahe, p. 28. 
tBou-dmui, p. 44; D'Anumont, p. 31S; Stiuxt, I, 332. 
2W 
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even in the face of these conditions, saw only hypocrisy in 
BO mnch religiooa activity, and remarked tliat churches 
were not religion, and that however pleasing it might be 
to see such a promising state of affairs, one would be more 
confident of the sincerity of the Americans if more honesty 
were seen in the every-day dealings between man and man.' 

Public opinion in the United States was observed to be 
distinctly on the side of the chnrch-goer. This may be 
seen early in the history of the nation in the various acts 
of legislation on this matter in the different states. In 
several parts of the coontry, limitations were put on the 
citizen who refused to affiliate himself with one of the 
many sects. By 1822, Blane says, all the States had dropped 
their restrictions, but he reckoned without Massachusetts, 
which until 1834 enjoined upon its citizens the necessity of 
contributing to some form of religious organization, though 
the choice was unr^ricted.* 

It was not, however, because of legislation on the matter 
that public opinion was so firmly fixed on the side of the 
church. There is no donbt that the Americans as a whole 
seemed to be a distinctly religious people.' This might he 
accounted for, as was suggested, by the close connection 
that they made between virtue and the church, and by 
their belief that a high standard of morality could not 
exist without that institution. Part of this interest may 
have originated in New England, the inhabitants of which, 
in their emigrations, disseminated a joint interest in 
churches and schools along the ever-receding Western fron- 
tier. At any rate, in spite of the wave of infidelity which 

• Hodgwn, II, 211, 213; Welby, p. 807; Fearon, p. 113. 

«Blaiie, p. 482; Mellah, I, 24$-246, £92-293; FearoD, p. 114; 
Tudor, I, 421; Martineau, II, 349; Vigne, II, 231-232. 

■ D'Aruamont, p. 319; Hamilton, II, 390-306; BHaM, p. 414; 
Mrs. Trollope, I, 160. 
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entered America with the interest in French affairs after 
the Revolntion, it a evident that the person who went so 
far as openly to avow himself an atheist or a deist was 
exceedingly rare.* This is testified to by the attitade 
toward the few who thus exposed themselves to public cri- 
ticism. Sutcliffe, the English Qnaker, was one of those 
who actually saw a professed atheist. Kis account of the 
meeting must be given in his own words: "At the last 
mentioned inn [in central New York] I met with what I 
had often heard of, hat seldom, if ever, seen, a professed 
atheist, who openly avowed his opinions. To all appear- 
ance he was sober ; yet his arguments were extremely weak ; 
indeed, the poor man seemed to be laboring under great 
mental darkness. Although this was the season of the year 
in which thunder and lightning are not common, yet it 
was very remarkable that during the time the atheist was 
delivering his opinions, the thunder rolled over our heads 
in an awful manner, accompanied with vivid flashes of 
lightning. . . . This, however, he seemed not to regard." 
Tudor met, on his passage to America, two daring atheists 
with whom he foolishly tried to argue. One of them 
avowed himself a worshipper of Neptune, a confession 
which bad the result of reducing the Englishman to a 
horrified silence. Frances Wright, in her lectures through 
the country, was regarded by the majority of the popula- 
tion as a disseminator of radical doctrines which were 
wicked but fascinating. Englishmen as well as Americans 
regarded her in this light. FerraU in 1632 uttered a wam- 
ii^ against her, and her opinions, quoting The Ntw York 
Enquirer to the effect that her followers were already 
boasting of the reanlts of her lectures. " 'Two years ago,' 
say they, — 'twenty persona could scarcely be found in New 
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York who would openly avow infidelity. Now we have 
twenty thousand.' "^ Bristed maintained that in the 
South and West there existed societies modelled after the 
atiieistic organizations of France and Germany. The states 
were therefore in danger of being over-ran, in a few years, 
with "nnbaptized infidels, the most atrocious and remorse- 
less banditti that infest and desolate buman society. ' ' * 

The passing of the observance of Sunday was a sooree 
of anxiety to some English visitors, just as it most have 
been to many Americans. It was in the West and the 
South that this was particularly noticeable. Weld, in 1794, 
comments on the fact that there was little observance of 
Sunday in Virginia, and that the churches were going to 
decay." Janson says that the same thing was true of the 
Carolinas, where Sunday was spent in ' ' riot and drunken- 
ness."^'' In the winter of 1814-15, the legislature of 
Louisiana rejected a bill for the improvement of conditions, 
among them the desecration of the Sabbath ; the bill was 
characterized as "persecuting intolerance." " Sunday ob- 
servance was undoubtedly neglected in the more remote 
sections of the country where ministers were scarce, where 
there were few churches, and very little religious activity 
of any kind." In New England, only scattered traces re- 
mained of the severe laws that had distinguished those 
states in the days before the Revolution, but Puritan an- 
cestry was discernible in the manners and in the attitude 
toward religion. Even by 1835 not much time had elapsed 
since the days when a man was forbidden to travel on 

T Femll, pp. 332-333. 

« Bristed, p. 394; also Mkrtineau, II, 324 ff. 

• Weld, I, 177. 

loJutBon, p. 103. 

i>Briat«d, p. 3SS; Alexuder, II, IT. 
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Sonday.^* Many traveUers noticed the custom whidi pre- 
vailed in some of the cities, of throwing chains across the 
gtreets daring the hoars of the church service to prevent 
vehicles from passing. In the cities all along the Eastern 
coast, the stranger noticed the attention generally paid to 
the external observance of the Sabbath, though it was re- 
marked that as one passed ont of New England the severity 
was leas evident.^* Most people regarded this attitude 
toward Sabbath-keeping in a favorable light. Miss Mar- 
tinean, however, objected strongly to a custom which most 
necessarily bring religion down to a ceremonial, and ulti- 
mately work evil," 

About 1815 to 1818, there seems to have been a great 
increase in religious activity in the United States. Among 
the various phases of this waa the introduction of the 
Sunday SchooL** It is true that various embryonic gather* 
inga of this type had been held for several years before 
1816. The earliest form originated in Philadriphia in 1791. 
It was called the "First D^ or Sunday School Society" 
formed on non-sectarian principles by several prominent 
citizens, inclnding Bishop White of the Episcopal Church, 
Benjamin Bush, and Mathew Carey. The teachers received 
compensation, the expenses beii« defrayed by subscription. 
By 1800, more than 2,000 pnpils had been admitted. It 
was in 1816 that the present voluntary teaching system was 
inaugurated. Interest in Sunday schools waa aroused, and 
the institution became an influence for good throughout the 

MJuuon, pp. 101-102; Duncu, I, 117-119; D'Anumont, p. 319, 
321-322) Kendall, I, Chipa. XXIX, XXX. 

itMrt. Trollop*, II, 9S; Duncan, II, 378; Tudor, 11, 408; Hodg- 
son, II, 212; Coke, I, 163. 

II Mu'Uneau, II, 341. 

)«For tbe Americui Sund^^ School, tee Stuart, I, 207; Cooper, 
p. 221; Briat«d, p. 41S; Coke, I, 217; Shirreff, p. 300; Doneu. I, 
121, 211, 846; II, 27, 380; Hadgwn, II, 212-213. 
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land. One traveller remaned about 1818 that it had al- 
ready greatly diminislied the ignorance, poTerty, and vice 
of the largest cities. Not the least reason for its influence, 
it Tras said, was the fact that it united secnlar and re- 
l^ooB instmction. The principal object of attention seems 
to haTe been English reading, with the Bible of coarse as 
a text book. John Duncan, whose primary interest was 
religion, gives as the best descriptions of these schools 
shortly after they were founded. He visited them where- 
ever he had an opportimity, and never failed to comment 
on tbem. Evidently the instruction was of a very simple 
kind; each student prepared a portion of Scripture of 
whatever length he wished, a lack of uniformity which, to 
the mind of the Englishman, greatly diminished the ase- 
faless of the institution. 

Another influence for good was the American Bible So- 
ciety, which was founded as a national institution in 1816.** 
Before that time, there had been many local branches, the 
work of which had been chiefly restricted to the conver- 
sion of the Indians. The national society was said to have 
by 181S over one hundred and flfty auxiliary branches, 
which an enthusiastic Englishman characterized as "or- 
ganizations which, perhaps, constitute the most important 
and most comprehensively useful institution that has ever 
blessed the human race, since the d^-star of the Beforma- 
tion first dawned upon a benighted world." The greater 
part of the Bibles distributed went to the South and West, 
especially to the Mississippi Valley. Misaonaries who 
went out to that region discovered a shockii^ state of af- 
fairs — a huge tract of laud with a scattered population of 
thousands without a minister or a church. The only form 
of religious instruction was brought by the circuit riders, 

"For the American Bible Society, see Hodgson, U, 212-218^ 
Blane, p. 497; Briited, p. 418 (quoUtiOD); Duncftn, H, 878. 
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chiefly Methodists, who sppeared at intervals of a moath 
or more, and who scattered stray crumbs of religion which 
were consnined long before the time of their next vimt. 
To 'this isolated and often indifferent popnlation, the So- 
ciety sent thoasands of copies of the Bible. 

The duties that fell to the average American preacher, 
and the cirenmstances which attended his ministration, 
were characteristic of the national life. Most visitors to 
bis charch did not consider his lot a particolarly enviable 
one.** In the first place, he held bis charge only with the 
approval of his congregation. When a group of people of 
the same religions belief wished to fonnd a chnrch, they 
got together, raised money for the purpose by subscription, 
and proceeded to "call" the pastor whom they wished. 
His salary was assured from the rental of the pews, from 
marriage and baptismal fees, and from voluntary contribn- 
tjon. If he failed to please his cot^egation, the pastoral 
relation was severed without mnch ceremony. Strangers 
saw many defects in this system; it not only rendered con- 
ditions extremely precarious for the clergyman, but it must 
necessarily affect his moral independence, and the sincerity 
of the doctrines he expounded. 

Another disadvantage was the relatively small income 
that he received.** This was particularly true of the 
parishes in the country districts. Onseley, who made a 
study of the ecclesiastical finances of the United States, 
maintains that the pay of a travelliiiv Methodist minister 
was as low a $60 a year in money, if he was unmarried ; 

i«Oii tbis point, Me Brlated, p. 408; Cobbett, p. 244 ff.; Ala- 
ander, II, 17; Duhriog, p. 44; Muiraj, II, ZM; MArtinura, n. 
3fi2-3S3. 

I* On income of elerg7, eee Coke, I, 210; Abdy, I, 24S-249; Oiu»- 
ler, pp. 120, 12T, 120; Fidter, p. SO; Vtgne, n, &32; iMabwt, U, 
£60; Martinean, II, 351; Briated, pp. 413-414; Kendall, I, 228. 
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about twice that if he was married. These ministers were 
*' boarded around" of coarse, hy nomeroos parishioners. 
Lieutenant Coke says in 1832 that the dei^^yman's salary 
in small towns was generally 91,000 a year ; in cities from 
$1500 to $2500. Onseley quotes these figures also, but says 
the estimate is much too large ; he is inclined to agree rather 
with Fenimore Cooper, who set the average salary, for 
ministers in New Yorb State at least, at leas than $400. 
It is tme that many of the clergy in the smaller parishes 
were unable to devote their time exclusively to religion, 
bat Aed oat their salary by teaching or by small farming ; 
in that ease they became mere preachers rather than pas- 
tors, officiating in the church on Sundays, but attending to 
few of the maltifarious duties which usually fall to the 
pastor's lot. Too often the minister's salary was supple- 
mented by "donations" — gifts which degraded his ofBce 
and which often did not afford practical relief to the situa- 
tion. In the city churches the salaries, it was said, were 
much more respectable, just as they are today. From the 
accounts of observers it would seem that they ranged from 
$1000 to $3000. Lambert tells of an enormous salary paid 
to a Presbyterian minister in Savannah, Gteoi^ia: $3000 in 
voluntary contributions, besides $7000 from pew rents. 
He attributes the large sum to the extravagance and en- 
thusiasm in religion that prevailed in America. Mias Mar- 
tineau said that there was in America only one way by 
which a clergyman could become wealthy; that was by 
marriage with a wealthy woman, an oceurrmce which was 
fairly common. "Not a few planters in the south began 
life as poor clergymen, and obtained by marriage the means 
of becoming planters. Not a few pastors in the north grow 
more sleek than they ever were suntly, and go through 
two safe and quiet preachments on Sunday as the price 
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of their week-da; ease." *" Observers noticed that no pro- 
Tiffion was made for the minister's old age; from what 
remained of his salary after supporting and edncating his 
usually large family, he was supposed to have saved enough 
for this exigency; at any rate, the responaibilit; was his. 
Another limitation put upon him by lack of finances was 
deficiency in education.** In the larger cities, this condi- 
tion was not noticed; most of the elei^y in the wealthier 
parishes were men of learning and cnlture, but in the 
country a great state of theological ignorance often pre- 
vailed among ministers. 

Englishmen believed that to most Americans, especially 
to those in the Northern states, the minister was a man 
set apart." He was tacitly expected not to take sides on 
any public question, said the observer, ignorant of the real 
influence which many American clergymen exerted. As 
he was the spiritual guide, he must be irreproachable in 
conduct, "as wise as serpents and as harmless as doves." 
One traveller quotes a remark of an American: "Ton 
know the clergy are looked upon by all grown men as a 
sort of people between men and women." Travellers re- 
marked that the pastor was not on the same worldly footing 
with other men. Never was he seen at the theatre or at the 
dance; to appear at either woold have subjected him to 
contempt and professional disgrace. When cards were 
introduced at a party, he was expected to leave the house. 
He was not only debarred from the pleasnres of an or- 
dinary citizen, it was said, but from the responsibilities as 
well. He was exempt from military duty, and by the 

io Mftrtineau, II, 3S1. 

tiHamilton, II, 397-398; Rich, p. 84; AaIm, p. 66; Fidler, p. 3S. 

" For poHition of the clergy id lAtnericao life, aw Fearon, p. 47; 
NeikoQ, pp. 229-230; MartineBU, .II, 342, 363-863; Onaeley, pp. 
124-I2S; Fidler, pp. 24-80. 
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eonstitation of eeveral states, he could hold no civil or 
military o£See. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the influence of the clei^ 
was conceded to be exeat " — too great, some Englislunen 
thought, among them Mrs. TroUope, who compares their 
power to that of the Spanish Catholic priests. "Where 
equality of rank is affectedly acknowledged by the rich and 
clamorously claimed by the poor, distinction and pre- 
eminence are allowed to the clergy only. ... I think also 
that it is from the clergy only that the women of America 
receive that sort of attention which is so dearly valued by 
every female heart throoghout the world, ... I never 
saw, or read of any country where religion had so strong 
a hold upon the women, or a slighter hold upon the men." 
Making allowance for the fact that Mrs. Trollope's pen 
was dipped in gall, there ia still an element of truth in what 
she declared. Other travellers testify to the strong in- 
fluence of the clei^ on the women of the congr^ation, 
for which they try to find a reason. It is true that while 
the men nominally managed the affairs of the church, 
women devoted themselves zealously to the practical work- 
ing-oat of the schemes for its benefit. 

Practically every form of the Christian church, besides 
the Jewish, existed in the Unit«d States. The harmony 
which prevailed among them, and the apparent calmness 
with which the American osnelly took hia religion, were 
a source of astonishment to those who witnessed them.** 
The fact was the more wonderful because of the European 
reputation which Americans had for dislike of opposition 
of any kind, and for the ability to become worked up to a 
state of great excitement over politics, or money matters, 

MHr*. Trollope, I, 103-104; MutinMn, II, 363; MeUsh, II, 61-08. 
MHunilton, II, 39S-39S; De Rooa, p. 09; Moigum, II, 2SB-230 
{alao Bote); Fearon, pp. 47-48. 
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or Other vital interests. Many travellers believed that the 
attitude toward religion was doe to apathy and lack of 
enthusiasm. Fearon even intimated that the Americans 
regarded personal interest in choosing a denomination, and 
that they attended a certain church, not beeaose of any 
religious conviction, but because it was profitable to do so.** 

Among the numeroos sects, especially in the Middle At- 
lantic States, the Episcopalians generally stood foremost in 
social infinence and in wealth, a great deal of the latter 
advantage having accmed to them from the income of 
lands granted before the Revolution.** This church seems 
to have made on English visitors a most favorable impres- 
won, undoubtedly because it closely resembled the Church 
of England. Travellers point out that pure Episcopacy 
was modified in America to suit the needs of a republican 
population. Certain parts of the service were eliminated, 
and others necessarily chained. Most Englishmen noted 
with approbation the omission of the Athanasiau creed. 
Bishops and clergy were elected by popular vote, and the 
conventions admitted lay delegates as well as clergy, which 
was considered a radical change. 

This church drew to itself a large proportion of the 
wealthy and fashionable. De Roos tells of being taken in 
New York to an Episcopal church especially to be shown 
the "principal inhabitants," though the friends who ac- 
companied him belonged to another denomination. Hamil- 
ton had somewhat the same experience in Boston where he 
attended an Episcopal service, the congregation of which, 
he says, was generally composed of the better orders. That 

wFuron, p. 49. 

>*For remarks on the Episcopal churoh, B«e Boardman, p. M; 
Ouaeley, p. 121; Fearon, p. 47; Biiated, p. 412; BUoe, pp. 4SB-4Sg; 
De Rdm, pp. S9-eO; Hamilton, I, ISB; Candkr, Chap. XIII (entire) ; 
Flower, pp. 92-93; Woods, p. 193. 
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this condition of affairs in the chnrch did not always meet 
with approval is evident from the remai^ of a traveller 
that the reason for the greater proportion of Episcopalians 
than Presbyterians among the fashionable was that the 
Presbyterians cared leas for dress. Another attraction waa 
the organs, of which the Episcopal chorches generally had 
the monopoly. It was noticed that deists attended the 
churches of this denomination much more freely than they 
did the services of any other sect, a fact which might be 
a source of either reproach or pride to the Episcopalians, 
according to the personal point of view. 

Probably the best-known Episcopal churches in Amer- 
ica in this period were Trinity and St. Paol'a, both in 
New York City. Practically everyone who visited Trinity 
commented on its monmnents to Captain Lawrence of the 
"Chesapeake" and to Alexander Hamilton, riso on the 
cemetery with its record of 160,000 to 200,000 burials. It 
also had the distinction of possessing the only chime of 
bells in the city.*' St. Paul's was one of the first churches 
in the country. It also had two notable monuments: one 
erected to Thomas Emmet, brother of the famous Irish 
orator, and the other to Cook, the actor, erected by Eean 
of the DmryLane Theatre." Boston, too, had its Trinity 
and its St. Paul's, which the stranger sometimes visited. 
These more closely resembled the English style of churches, 
it was said, than did any others." 

There was no doubt in the minds of many travellers that 
the Episcopal church was destined to become the national 
form of religion in America. It had an admirable chnrch 

•TFor Trinity Churcli, see Tudor, I, 26; CcAe, I, 134; Fowler, 
p. 22«; LftiDbert, n, S7. 

MFor St. F&iil'a, ■«« Neilton, p. 13; UmlMrt, n, S7; Coke, I, 
ISS-ISS; Tudor, I, 2S-26. 

»Boardinu, pp. £84, 289; Coke, I, 1S8. 
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goremment and discipline, and its ministers were among 
the most enlightened of all people of their profession. It 
bad, however, a rival in Unitarianism. The English atti- 
tude toward this latter sect is quite different from that 
held toward the Episcopal choreh; on UnitariaaiHin there 
was division, some denooncing its tenets as rank Socinian- 
ism, others welcoming the independence of religiooa 
thought for which this den<Hnination stood."* The spread- 
ing of its inflnence was a soorce of great anxiety to the 
orthodox, and the opposition shown to it by Americans 
afforded one of the few instances, some said the only in- 
stance, of war waged by American theologians after the 
Revolution. 

The stronghold of Unitarianism was New England, par- 
ticnlarly Boston. "Fnll? half the popolation, and more 
than half the wealth and intelligence of Boston, are found 
in this commnnion," says Hamilton, who then attempts to 
explain the fitness of snch a form of religion to that section 
of the country. The New Englander is more a creature of 
reason than of impulse — with sharp faculties and obtuse 
feeling; Unitarianism makes fewer demands on the faith 
or the imagination than any other Christian sect. "The 
prosperity of Unitarianism in the New England States, 
aeems a circumstance which a philosophical observer of 
national character might, with no great difficulty, have 
predicted. Jonathan chose his religion as one does a hat, 
because it fitted him. We believe, however, that his head 
has not yet attained its full size, and confidently antici- 
pate that its speedy enlargement will ere long induce him 
to adopt a better and more orthodox covering." Hodg- 

«>For remark! on UnitArianiaia, see Hall, B., II, 116, llB-120; 
Blane, p. 481; D'ATUBmont, p. 320; HamilbHi, I, 103-lM; Hodgaon, 
U, 237 ff.i Boardman, p. 67 ff., 201-20S, 241; Palmer, p. 277; HaU, 
F., Appendix, p. 274; Dnnean, I, ei-8i. 
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Km, too, attempted to explain the conditions among the 
population of Boston which were calcolated to promote the 
extension of Unitarianism. He found thou in iba inabilily 
of these descendants of Pnritana to suspect error in any 
creed with which they themselves were connected, in their 
eonsciouffliesB of literary superiority, in their aasociation of 
liberality and Unitarianism, and in their state of general 
ease and comfort, which had the effect of diminishing the 
necessity for religions consolation and inquiry. In regard 
to Harvard Collie, it was indeed a source of regret that 
that influential institution had fallen so mtirely under the 
influence of this rdigions sect. Its liberal doctrines, we 
are told, prevented many parents from sending their sons 
there, though it was surprising, after all, to see how little 
this religions consideration affected the average American 
parmt. 

While most of the interest centered in New England, 
Unitarianism fought its way through the Middle Atlantic 
States as well. When Boardman visited Philadelphia in 
1630, the number of Unitarians was rapidly increasing in 
spite of fierce attacks, he says. How far the influence of 
the sect penetrated is indicated by the fact that a traveller 
in 1821 said that Transylvania University in Lexington, 
Kentucky, was avowedly Unitarian in religion. 

Many visitors to Boston went to hear the celebrated Dr. 
Channing, and even those who could not subscribe to his 
doctrine admired him as a great preacher. "He struck 
me," said a usually critical traveler, " as being in many 
respects a very remarkable preacher, particularly in the 
quietness or repose of his manner. How far this pro* 
ceeded from the simplicity of his thoughts, or from the 
unaffected plainness of his languid, I cannot exactly say, 
but the power which it gave him of introducing, when it 
suited his purpose, occasional passages of great force and 
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richness of expression, was one of which he availed himself 
with much skill. . , , The tone of his voice was familiar, 
though by no means vulgar; on the^contrary, it might al- 
most be called mn^cal, and was certunly pleasing to the 
ear ; but whether this aroae from the sounds themselves, or 
from the eloquent arrangement of the words, I never 
thought of enquiring, as I was carried along irremstibly by 
the smooth current of his eloquence. . . . ^e gradually 
embarked on the great ocean of religious confrovenfy, but 
with such consummate skill, that we scarcely knew we 
were at sea till we discovered that no land was in ught."** 

The philanthropic Abdy tells of a visit he pud to the cele- 
brated clergyman, during which an argument arose in regard 
to the distinction between the black and the white races. 
The Englishman held to his view that the only distinction 
was one of color, and conld not at all unvlerstand tiie po- 
sition maintained by this eminent man whomi^putation had 
credited with a liberttl mind! The discussion came to 
nothing, and Abdy was extremely discomfited to hear after- 
ward that the famous abolitionist had characterized him as 
an "enthusiast." 

Another sect which figured largely in the religious life 
of New England was that of the Congregationalists, Pr»- 
byterians, or Independents, as they were variously called.** 
They were said to practice a form of worship which re- 
conciled Presbyterians and Episcopalians to meet in one 
church, a kind of ' ' relaxed Presbyterian service. ' ' All mat- 
ters in the church, Bristed says, were arranged by universal 
suffrage of the congregation. Usually the attitude toward 
them was favorable, as they seemed to be free from violent 

11 Hall, B., U, IIS ff.; Vigne, II, 233; Boardman, pp. 68-60, 286; 
Hamilton, I, 169; Abdy, III, 217 fl. 

izFor remarks on the Congn^tiotialiHta, Me Dnneui, I, 313 S.; 
Lambert, U, 66, 311, 38S; Briated, p. 318; Candler, p. 167. 
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heretical doctrinee, while maintaining liberal Tiews. LatU' 
bert comments on the fact that in 1606-8, the majority of 
Boston's 30,000 population were Congregationalifita, who 
occupied nine places of worship. At the same time, New 
York, out of thirty-three churches, had only one belonging 
to this sect. In 1824, there was none at all in New York ; 
newcomers who were Congregationalist usually attended 
one of the fonrte^i orthodox Presbyterian churches which 
the city boasted at that time, as the two sects were similar. 
Presbyterianism flourished generally throughout the Mid- 
dle and Southern states." Travellers speak of attending 
services of this denomination in places as widely separated 
as New York and New Orleans. Harriet Martineau says 
that in the North, Presbyterians were numbered among the 
most energetic abolitionists, and in the South, among the 
most unfeeling defenders of slavery. They were also 
charged with being particularly bitter against the Catholics. 

This last-named denomination was much in the minority 
during this period.** They were confined chiefly to Mary- 
land, and to the larger cities on the coast. New Orleans 
particularly. Baltimore was called the "headquarters of 
Catholicism" and had the distinction of possessing the 
most beautiful cathedral in the country. It was built in 
the form of a Greek cross, and contained the lai^est organ 
in America." The Catholics apparently made few attempts 
to gain proselytes from the other denominations, but de- 
pended largely upon the great numbers of European emi- 
grants, chiefly Irish, to swell their numbers. In 1824, it 

Hpabner, p. 276; Lunbert, II, 269; Alex«nder, U, 18, 268; 
Uttrtineau, II, 318-322; Candler, pp. 172-173. 

MFor Catholics, see Holmes, pp. 387, 390; Blane, p. 489 ft.; 
Fearon, p. 167; Briited, p. 413; Neilson, p. 227; Murray, I, 207; 
Candler, p. 190 S.; Martineau, II, 322 tt.; Doneau, I, 241. 

"Mrs. Trollope, I, 292; Stuart, I, 2B0; Boardman, p. 258 ff.; 
Alexander, II, 206; Duncan, I, 220. 
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vas said that ihey did not comprise one-tentli of the popola- 
tion ; ten rears later, Murray calls attention to their rapid 
increase, especially in the Western states. In regard to 
the attitude of other sects toward them, there was a dif- 
ference of opinion; for instance, Candler says they were 
nowhere viewed with jealousy, but Miss Martineau speaks 
of the bitter persecution of them throughout the country. 

The rise of Universalism was viewed with horror by Amer- 
icans and by Englishmen." English trarellers admitted 
that they did not iinderstand the tenets of the sect, though 
several attempted to explain them. The general confusion 
of mind in regard to them is indicated by such remarks as 
the following by Murray: "Besides the sects above men- 
tioned, there are a numerous body of Universalists, sub- 
divided into Mennonites, Tnnkers, and Shakers." They 
were particularly objectionable to the conservative types 
of Calvinists, on whose tenets tbey professed to base their 
faith. "The sect labors under the imputation of disguised 
infidelity," said Abdy, "though its origin may be traced 
to the Calvinifltic doctrine of atonement — ^pushed to its ex- 
tremest consequence." Its doctrines were r^:arded as the 
most dangeroos to the peace and happiness of society of 
the newer and more radical sects, though it was admitted 
to be an accommodating form of religion. 

The Baptists throughout this period were increasing 
rapidly in the Western districts.*' Dalton says that in 
1793 there were in the United States 1032 Baptist churches 
with 73,471 members ; in 1817, the nnmber of churches had 
reached 2727, and the membership, 183,245. The Baptists 

MOn UiiiT«r«aliiiii, lee Neilson, p. £27; Abdj, I, 2Se-240; Mun«y, 
II, 207; Holme*, pp. 380-801; Lucbert, II, 808-SlO; C«iidl«r, pp. 
l«7-ia8; P«lmer, p. 2T7; Fwiron, p. 46. 

"For Bsptiata, ue Lambert, II, S73; Briated, p. 413; Dftlton, 
pp. 240-241; Mcliah, I, 37; Murray, II, 20Ti Candler, pp. 811 ff. 
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-were said to be notable for tbe pare democracy of their 
church goTemment and for the quietness and austeritj of 
their religions rites. Visitors to their eamp-meetinga wit- 
nessed no finch excesses as distinguished the gatherings of 
their neighbors, the Methodists, with whom they shared a 
reputation for rapid increase. 

The growing influence of this latter sect was generally 
acknowledged;'* they were found throughout the country, 
though they tended to increase most rapidly in the West 
and South. In the Southern districts, Methodism tended 
to snpplant the older Episcopal forms of worship. Its 
simple appeal to all classes of society was seen to be rein* 
forced by the great amount of practical good whioh the 
Methodists accomplished. They were the first to bestow at- 
tention Qpon the religions and moral instruction of the 
slaves, and were said to be prominent in every movement to 
do away with vice and wickedness of all kinds. The part 
that they played in arousing interest in religion was con- 
ceded to be great, while the propriety of some of their rites 
was very much questioned. Many observers refosed to take 
them seriously. "The preachers of that sect," said Hamil- 
ton, ' ' are generally well adapted, by character and truning, 
for the duties they are appointed to discharge. They per- 
fectly understand the habits, feelings and prejudices of 
those whom they address. They mingle in the social circles 
of the people, and thus acquire knowle^e of the secrets 
of families, which is found eminently available in incress- 
ing t^eir influence. Through their means, religion becomes 
mingled with the pursuits, and even the innocent amuse- 
ments of life. Youi^ ladies chant hymns instead of Irish 
melodies; and the profane chorus gives place to rhythmical 

MFor MethodiiU, Bee Candler, p. 211 ff.; Duncan, 11, 369; 
Palmer, p. 276; Lambert, II, 107, ITS; Hamilton, II, 394 (quoU- 
tion). 
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doxologies. Grog portieB eommeuce with prayer and ter- 
inmate with benediction. Devout smokers say grace over 
a cigar, and chewera of the Nicotian weed inaert a freah 
quid with an expression of pious gratitude." 

Judging from the accounts of Methodist meetings visited 
by travellers, it was this sect that brought upon Americana 
the chaise of fanaticism.** The experience of most ob- 
servers seems to have been the same. Stentorian lungs 
were said to be the primary requisite for a minister of this 
sect; he harangued hia audience, hurling upon sinners im- 
precation and entreaties to repent until half bis congre- 
gation were weeping and groaning, perhaps as much from 
terror at his loud voice and violent gesticulations as from 
a conviction of sin. The appeal which this kind of preach- 
ing made on the less-educated classes was tremendous, and 
accounts largely for the enormous increase of Methodism.*" 

Bevivala were met with in almost all the denominations. 
They were distinguished by a sudden excitement and en- 
thusiasm for things religions, and might arise from a 
variety of causes.*' Sometimes a public calamity brought 
about one of these manifestations, it was said ; more often 
they were inspired by some powerful preacher or evange- 
list. The people assembled in great numbers, the meetings 
continuing for several days. Fervid preaching, praying, 
and confession of religious experience took place. Often 
astonishing instances of infant piety were revealed. 

Travellers were much interested in the camp-meeting, 
which in its most distinctive and interesting form at least, 

"For dwcriptioiit of Hsthodist meetings, see HaImM, p. S6S; 
Bottrdmu, p. «1; Mackenzie, pp. 203-204; Lambert, II, 179-180; 
279; FearoB, p. 162 B.; Wood, J., p. 193; Meliah, I, 3«-37. 

M Candler, p. 214. 

«iFor rerivaU, m* Tndor, I, 419; Mn. Trollope, I, 104 S; Cand- 
ler, pp. 168-170. 
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was limited to Methodism.** It repeated all the features of 
the nsaal Methodist religions demonstration, multiplied 
many times, as the gathering was always a large one and 
numbered sometimes thoosands of people. These assem- 
bled in a great open space, often a clearing in a forest, 
where they proceeded to pitch their tents for a week's 
stay. Fervent preaching and primer went on continnonsly 
in several different places on the grounds, except dnring 
the late hours of the night, and the most extravagant 
demonstrations of religions entbosiasm were eneonraged. 
Efforts were made to check anything approaching im- 
morality, but that charge was brought frequently against 
these gatherings. While camp-meetings were open to cri- 
ticism on many points, there is no donbt that they acted 
as a valuable aid to the quickening of religious life in t^e 
thinly settled regions, where any regular ministration ot 
religion was impossible. 

The rel^ious ^stem of the United States was seen to 
include many other sects, in addition to these that have 
been discussed. The Dutch Reformed Church, for instance, 
was an important part of the religions life of New York 
and New Jersey." In 1831, it was said that there were 148 
congregations of this sect in New York State alone, and 
602 in the whole country. The Friends, or Quakers, were 
numerous in the Middle Atlantic States, where it was no- 
ticed that they occupied a curious and rather detached 
position, being much engaged in works of benevolence, but 
taking small part in the life about them, and thus limiting 

*' For the moat intereating comments on canip-iiieetiiigB, ue 
Bluie, pp. 491-496; Holmes, p. 368; Lambert, II, 271 ff.; NeilBon, 
p. 196; Palmer, pp. I54-1BG; Hra. TroUope, I, U2 «.; Flint, p. 257 
S.; Stu&rt, I, 262 ff.; F«itbI1, p. 71 ff.; Kendall, I, 232. 

"For mention of Dntch Befonned Chnrch, aet Tudor, I, 28; 
AMy, I, 840-241. 
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their mflaence.** There was a tradition that they refused 
to co-operate irith other sects in their benevolent seh^aes 
because of the enstom of opening charitable meetii^ frith 
prajrer, a procedure which was contrarj^ to Quaker re- 
ligions principles. Moravians and Swedish Lutherans also 
abonnded tbrooghont the Uiddle Atlantic States, especially 
near Philadelphia.** In most of the large cities of the 
nation there was at least one Jewish ^nagt^ne.** The 
Jews, on the whole, were believed to be rather well-treated 
in America. "I am anrpriaed," said Blane, "that all who 
profess the Hebrew faith do not emigrate to the United 
States, as they would there not only be free from civil 
incapacities (particnlarly as regards landed property), bnt 
would even find themselves eligible to the highest offices in 
the Republic." As early as 1806 there were many wealthy 
and respectable Jewish families in New York, where they 
seemed to suffer no invidious distinctions, according to one 
traveller, Lambert, though Candler includes them later 
(1824) with Unitarians and Universallsts in the three 
classes of persecuted sects. 

This period witnessed the beginning or development of 
two or three religions conunnnistic experiments. One of 
these, MormtHiism, did not become known till about 1830, 
when it had only 8iz ministers.*^ By 1834, the sect was 
said to number almost 6,000 converts, with 800 ministers. 
Not much was s^d about this mysterious religion by for- 

MFor the Qiukers, see Weld, I, 26-26 1 Dudcaii, I, 207; Un. 
TroUope, II, S2-M; Lambert, n, lOS; Briatod, p. 413; Cudkr, pp. 
199-210; Maekencte, pp. 234-!3S; Abdj, HI, 187-188; Holmea, p. 
8M. 

MWeld, I, 2«; Ahdj, I, 240-241. 

MOn the Jewi, aee Abdj, I, 241; Blue, p. 488; Lambert, II, 
104-107, 169; Candler, p. T7I. 

«TOn Honnoiu, aae Abdy, in, 64-S8, aim I, 324-S2S; HamiHon, 
II, 309 a.; Hnrray, II, 207 (quotation) ; Alexander, II, 120-180. 
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eigners, who evidently did aot onderstand what its doctrines 
were, thongh one traveller designates the adherents as 
"fanatics, whose extravagant tenets and disgraceful im- 
morality of practice render them nndeserving of the name 
of sectarians," TraveUers mentioned having seen them 
here and there throi^ont the country, asnally en route to 
the West. 

Far more interesting to the stranger was that peculiar 
"excrescence" on the religions life of the United States, 
as an American author calls it, known as the Shakers, or 
the Shaking Qnak^is. Very few travellers who visited one 
of these communities could abstun from writing a faU 
account of it, so that we have numherless repetitions of the 
same facts.*' The sect was founded by Ann Lee, the 
daughter of a Manchester blacksmith, who came to Amer- 
ica in 1774 with a few followers and settled near Albany, 
New York. It was believed by them that the millennium 
had arrived and that Christ had appeared the second time 
in the person of the founder of the religion. Gradually 
communities sprang np in New York State, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maine, and even in Ohio and Eentuehy. 
Strangers were impressed with the neat and prosperous 
appearance of the Shaker farms, the order and r^olarity 
of their lives, and the manifest contentment with their lot. 
Men and women lived separately, with little commonicatioa 
except during their social meetings. The two principal 
tenets of their faith were celibacy and communistic shar- 
ing of all earthly possessions. Because of their industry 

«BFor the beet Mcounte of the Bhakera, see Holmefl, p. 392 ff.; 
Cradler, p. 217 ff.; Abdy, I, 254 S.; Vigne, II, 269 ff. (quoUtion)] 
Hamilton, 11, 200 ff.; Mrs. Trollope, I, 194 ff.; H»I1, B., I, 111-112; 
Martineau, I, 310 ff; Coke, I, 19S ff.; Ferrall, p. 68 ff.; Wakefield, 
pp. 201-203; Melieb, II, 303 (note); Hodgaon, I, 399-400; Stuart, 
I, 186 a.; Tudor, I, 162-lTS. 
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and thrift, and the excellent quality of their prodaetions, 
the Shakers became very prosperous, and were known to 
give large sums of money for b«ievotent porposes. 

Most people who visited them believed in their sincerity 
bnt censured their doctrines. Their indifference to the 
elaixoB of natural affection repelled many observers. Their 
queer costumes, their disregard of everything but the most 
rudimentary education, their theocratic system of govern- 
ment, and their extraordinary method of worship, aronsed 
little sympathy. In regard to the last, Basil Kail said that 
though he had witnessed some atrange forms of worship 
in former travels, he had never beheld anything, even in 
Hindoostan, to match these Shakers. The following de- 
scription by Vigne is perhaps as distinctive aa any of the 
accounts: "About fifty men and women were arranged 
e» mease, with their faces toward each other, and with an 
intervening space of about ten feet. The service com- 
menced by an elder coming forward between , them and 
delivering a few words of exhortation. Several others fol< 
lowed his example at intervals during the service. . . . 
Hymns were then sung by them in their places, each of 
them shaking the whole time. They then performed a 
regular dance, holding hands, advancing and retiring, to a 
most uproarious tune, sung by a few of them formed in 
a small circle, who gave the words and the time to the 
others as they afterwards paraded in pairs around the 
room, singing very loudly the whole time — hopping heavily, 
first on one foot, then on the other, — fiapping their hands 
the whole time before them, with their elbows stuck into 
their sides, and looking for all the world like so many 
penguins in procession. It was not till the end of the 
service that they all fairly f dl on their knees, and sang a 
hymn, as if they were asking pardon for their vagaries." 

Another curious experiment of the communistic typt was 
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-worked ont at Harmony, Indiana, under the direction 
of a Oerman enthosiast, George Bapp. Few traveUera 
went West Tritbont Tisitii^ this cotomonity.** The Bap- 
pitea were mnch tike the Shakers in many respects. Their 
belieta ineladed celibacy and commonistic sliariiigr of prop- 
erty. Their attitade toward life was, on the whole, con- 
sidered more normal than that of the Shakers; the most 
eariooa feature of the experiment was the influence exerted 
by its founder. Visitors were interested to see that this 
strange personality dominated the entire existence of the 
bandreds of people who became members of the com- 
munity; no language but German was permitted to be 
spoken, members were allowed to hold no communication 
with strangers, and all money which came into this pros- 
perous, industrious community was paid over unhesi- 
tatingly to the head. In this way Rapp was said to have 
accumulated large sums of money, the ultimate disposal of 
which has always been more or less mysterious. Trouble 
arose inevitably in r^ard to financial matters, and a suc- 
cession of law-suits started the downward career of the sect. 
These communistic ventures were perhaps of little vital 
Importance, "superficial appendages without organic signi- 
ficance." As a whole, it was seen that the American 
people did not take kindly to strange and unusual forms 
of religion, nor were they carried about by "every wind of 
fashionable doctrine." A spirit of practicality and con- 
servatism pervaded their church life, and kept them alike 
from the heights and depths of religious experience. 

MFor lUpp'B ■ettlcment, am Stuart, II, 2&1-2S2; Murray, I, 
143-144; Blane, p. 244 ff.; MaiiineBn, I, 316 ff.; Harria, pp. 134- 
136; Faux, pp. 24B.2S1; Hulme, "Journal," pp. 63-61; Birkbeck, 
*Vot«* on a Journey," pp. lSS-136. 
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CHAPTER X 

FAMOUB CONTKOVERSIES 

The period of fifty years irith which "we have to do, wit- 
nessed several spirited conflicts with the pen, engagements 
in which the United States became inTolved chiefly as the 
defender of her institntions and her ideals. The feeling 
between this country and England, which had its origin in 
the Revolution and its development in the growing im- 
portance of the new republic, seemed to come to a climax 
jnst abont the middle of this period ; by 1835, though the 
mutual lack of understanding persisted, the relations had 
become less hostile, and the two nations assumed a lees 
prejadiced and more just attitude toward each other. 

In the period before the beginning of the War of 1812, 
the United States was particularly unfortunate in the type 
of travellers who came here, and who afterward found 
it either their duty or their pleasure to open the eyes of 
their fellow countrymen in regard to American institutions. 
In such a comparatively new state of civilization there 
was, of course, much that was nnusnal and crude and far 
removed from the ordinary experiences of the average Bng- 
lishman. Considering that there were practical obstacles 
even in the way of comfortable living, one could expect 
very little of the finer side of life to be revealed. Amer- 
icans complained that travellers saw nothing bnt the in- 
conveniences of travel. "Neither the soil," said one native 
writer, "its productions, its advantages or disadvantages, 
nor any of those subjects which occupy the attention of 
liberal, enlightened and scientific travellers, excite tiieir 
270 
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curiosity or merit mvestigation." ' Very few visitora tar- 
ried long enongh to look below the surface of this disor- 
ganized, anasBimilated state of society and to find tbe 
elements of strength and greatness which were bound at 
some time to come to the surface. The lai^er proportion 
of the accounts written in this period were not in friendly 
vein ; many of the observers, like Parkinson and Ashe tor 
instance, were men of limited education or of inferior char- 
acter, with no capacity for taking the lai^e and taix view 
of American life. Besides the works tamed oat by these 
travellers, Bngli^men at home had as their guide only 
the newspapers, in which criticism of America was rife. 
These the United States could afford to ignore and did 
ignore; it was only when the animosity was carried into 
higher qaarters that it became necessary for a self-respect- 
ing nation to defend herself against it. It was not until 
the English reviews, under the direction of some of the 
chief literary men of the time, turned their batteries 
against America, that the real conflict began. 

The Ei^lish Quarterly Review was founded in 1809, 
and in the November number of that year there appeared 
a discussion of Abiel Holmes' "American Annals." This 
was made the excuse for a severe attack upon American 
institutions and manners. The reviewer based his remarka 
chiefly upon the accounts of Ashe, Janson, and Weld. Of 
these. Weld is probably the most to be credited ;' his works 
offer much valuable material, bat we should hardly agree 
with the reviewer when he says that Weld's book has no 
gross exaggerations, with the exception of the story of the 
mosqaito so enormoas that it bit General Washington 
through his leather boot.' Janson was one of those travel- 

iPauldiDg, J. E., "The United States and Etaglaud" (ISIS), p. 60. 
* Bee reference to Weld in The Tforth Ameritxm Review, I, 65. 
'Quarterly lUviev, II, 334 (note). 
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lera who came to America for personal gain. He intended 
to practice law, it was said; having invested hi« mon^ 
onwisely in American stoekB, tie lost the greater part of 
it. This made him very hitter against the land of hii 
adoption. The Norih American Review bajb that he 
"was dissatisfied, and grumbled at everything, got into 
debt, and was obliged to make his escape from his credi- 
tors."* His acconnt, like so many others, is colored by 
personal feeling, which leads him into ridicalons statements. 
When hie hook, "The Strai^r in America," appeared in 
1806, it was ornamented with sketches which the author 
attributed to his own skill Panlding, later, in 1815, proved 
that they were copied from a set of engravings published 
some years before by Birch, an American.' Ashe also had 
his failings, it seems. Not only were his statements patently 
untruthful in some respects, but he was mysterioosly con- 
cerned with the removal of aome archaeological remains 
from the Western region that he visited. 

It was on the accounts of such unreliable visitors as these 
that the early reviews were based, therefore one is not 
surprised, though one may be regretful, at the astonishing 
statements believed by Englishmen. The review under die- 
COBsion gives a scathing account of American manners and 
depicts the people as living in the semi-savage state. It 
abounds in such sweeping statements as the followii^: 
"There is scarcely any medium in America between over- 
godliness and a brutal irreligion," and "Slavery exists in 
the Southern states and consequently hardens the hearts 
and corrupts the morale of the people ; the Northern states 
have hardly outgrown their fanaticism." It patronizingly 
admits a hope for the future, however; "This is an un- 
favorable picture, yet surely not an unfair one, nor has it 

* Nort^ AMeriea* Review, I, 68. 

t 8m Paulding, "The United SUtce uid EDgUnd," pp. 21-22. 
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be^ drawn by an unfriendly liand. Let bat the Amer- 
ican govemmeot abstain from war, and direct its ma i n 
attention to the edncation of the people and the encourage- 
ment of arts and knowledge, and in a very few generations, 
their coiintry may vie with Europe."' 

The injustice of The Quarterly's attitude was emphasized 
by the fact that Tke Edinburgh Review also, at one time or 
another, had occasion to mention these same travellers and 
estimated them at their true worth. In 1806, this periodical 
discussed Janson's "Stranger in America" very critically, 
showing that his statements were exaggerated and his con- 
olnsions unjust, and that the hand was ' ' more employed than 
the head" in the making of his bootc.^ The issue for Jan- 
uary, 1810, reviewed Ashe's book as a work of "extra- 
ordinary pretensions." "His account of the Atlantic 
States, indeed," says the reviewers, "forms the most com- 
prebenaive piece of national abuse we ever recollect to 
have perused."* Another early traveller in the class of 
A€he and Janson, who was frequently quoted by the Eng- 
lish, was Parkinson, who, it was said, was a gardener. He 
came to this country to speculate in land and was bitterly 
disappointed in his investment. His disillusioned, prej- 
udiced account was often used as an authority on American 
life. The Edinburgh takes up the qnestion of this book 
(October, 1605) and shows how impossible it is that his 
statements can be tme, as for instance, his assertion that 
there is no good land in America. What the reviewer con- 
ctndes in regard to his work m^ht be said of any of the 
books of this type and of this period : "In the whole of his 
nomerouB details and anecdotes, we can discover nothing 
asserted of that country which might not have been pre- 

B Quarterljf Reviem, II, 337. 
T Edinburgh Rtview, X, 103 S. 
» Ibid., XV, 442 (T. 
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dieted from a little coDsideiration of its peeoliar cireom- 
Btanees, and no ineonv^ience imputed whicli is not sns- 
ceptible of an effectnal remedy, either at tlie present 
moment, or in tbe rapid progress of its improvranent. ' ' * 

The real beginning of hostilities was, however, to come a 
little later. In 1810, there appeared in New York a little 
book with tiie lengthy title of "Inebiquin, the Jesuit's Let- 
tens, during a Late Resideace in the United States of 
America; being a fragment of a priT^« correspondence 
accidentally discovered in Europe ; containing a favourable 
view of the manners, literature, and state of society of the 
United States, and refutation of many of the aspersions 
cast upon this country by former residents and tourists; 
By some unknown foreigner." These letters were sup- 
posed to have been written by an Irish Jesuit who had 
taken up his residence in the United States. With an 
amused appreciation of the shortcomings of America, the 
author, who was later identified as C. Jared Ingersoll, a 
Pennsylvanian, united a lively indignation at the treatment 
which his country had suffered at the hands of English 
observers. He takes up the much disputed question of the 
characters of Adams and JefEerson, and shows wherein 
each was strong and weak. "When a little time shall have 
softened the asperity of faction," he says, "it is probable 
that the imbecility imputed to the one, and the hypocrisy 
charged to the other, will be in a great measure forgotten, 
and the patriotism of both be generally acknowledged." " 
He reviews the two books which were probably at that time 
the best-known in America, Barlow's "Colnmbiad" and 
Marshall's "Life of Wasbingbm," showing fairly the good 
qoalities and the limRations of each. He puts literature 
and the fine arts in their proper place in American life^ 

• Edinburgk Review, VII, !3. 

10 "Inchiquin, the Jeauit'a Letten," p. 77. 
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and jadges the national manners and character in tiie light 
of the fOQth of the conntiy and other circnnurtances nnder 
which ihey exist." An important contribution that he 
makes is an analyais of the commercial spirit in America, 
showing its origin and its real and salatar;f inflnence on 
the character of tiie people." In conclusion, he states the 
object of these ostensible letters : ' ' Into what errors I ma^ 
have been betrayed by a partiality which I am proad to 
acknowledge, I cannot determine: though a strict regard 
to tlie nnezaggerated troth has guided my pen. Probably 
they are not the fewer from a feeling which all along ac- 
companied me that I was repelling prejudices, the demoli- 
tion of which was to be the first step toward my object. 
An affectation of contempt for America is one of the only 
prejudices in which all the nations of Europe seem to con- 
cur. . . . The soil has been represented as parsimonious 
and abortive; the climate as froward and pernicious; the 
creatures as stunted and debased below their species; the 
manners, principles, and government as suited to this uni- 
versal depravity. These absurdities appeared engraved 
with the stamp of knowledge and aathority, their circular 
tion was general and accredited, and it is amazing how cur- 
rent they continue to this day, notwithstanding the proofs 
that have successively adduced themselves of their falsifica- 
tion and basenees. ' ' ^ 

Though this little bo<A was moderate in statement and 
apparently sincere in aim, it became the starting point of 
a bitter discussion. In the number of January, 1814, no- 
tice was first taken of it by The Quarterly, which made the 
review the excuse for another unwarranted and scathing 
denunciation of America. This article is wrongly at- 

11 "Inchiquin, the Jesuit's Letten, p. 129. 
"Ibid., p. 139 ff. 
It Ibid., pp. 164-lOS. 
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tributed to the poet laureate, Sootliey'* ; one wonders how 
anybody eoold have Beriooaly made those Kweeping general- 
uations, KQch aa "In America, the 'man of the people' i» 
one who frequents the grogshops, smokes his segar, and 
harangues the populace with violent and inflammatory 
abase of the hostile faction;" "Most of the members (of 
Congress) may be said to be the representatives of peach 
brandy and rye whiskey;" "There are no impartial de- 
cisions in the courts;" "There is no respectable country 
gentleman known in America," etc. The writer declares 
that the religious life of America is nniformly gloomy, that 
slaves are treated like mere cattle, and that Ammcans are a 
race of intemperate, knavish, immoral people. Even the 
English language is not safe in their bands ; Americans are 
attempting to get lid of it, not only by barbarisii^ it, but 
by doing away with it entirely and by making a new one 
of their own.^* 

This open abnse from such a source could not pass un- 
challenged. It called forth m America three works in 
vindication; these were published almost simultaneously. 
The North American Review, in its first nnmber (1815) 
rushed to the rescue. It exposed the character of Tht 
Quarterly '» authorities, Priest, Wansey, Bnmaby, Parkin- 
son, Moore, Cobbett, etc., all of whom were more or less 
unreliable. The reviewer employed a weapon which came 
to be very much used in these wordy battles, that is, facts 
in regard to the enemy's affairs, by way of odious com* 
parisOQ. In short, the article endeavored to show either 
that many of the outrageous statements regarding the 
United States were not to be credited at all, or that, if 

i« 8«« Dwight, T., "ReniBrkfl on the Scview of Inchiquln's Lett«n," 
181S, Preface, p. vi; alwi Sonthey's letter of denial republished from 
The London Courier In The Sorth American Review, I, 4tt-449. 

IS Quarterly Review, X, fi01-S28. 
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certun disadvantages existed, such faults were not pecQ- 
liar to America alone. 

In a note at the end of the article, the reviewer states 
that another vindication has jost come to his attention. 
This was a small book called "Remarks on the Review of 
Inchiqnin's Letters Published in the Quarterly Review; 
Addressed to the Bight Honorable Qeorge Canning, Esq. 
by An Inhabitant of New England" (Boston, 1815). 
That this was to offer a more spirited defence was evident 
from the preface. Its author, Timothy Dwight, president 
of Yale College, criticises both The Quarterly and The Edm- 
bwgh, the latter of which, he says, "sometimes exhibits 
superior talents but, as a whole, ... is a nuisance to the 
world." '* It is impossible, in this discussion, to do more 
than tOQch upon the points that Dwight refntea. He takes 
up in detail the statements of The Quarterly, and denies 
most of them. If denial is impossible, he shows that an 
equally bad state of affairs prevails in England. He in- 
cidentally throws light upon contemporary opinion of the 
policies of JefFerson and Madison, and of the conduct of the 
War of 1812.^^ He maintains the decency of American 
elections, the impartial justice of the bench, and the dig- 
nity of religions toleration." On the score of region, he 
attacks the English clergy for non-residence and neglect of 
duty.^* Thronghout bis discussion he emphasizes a gen- 
eral criticism of all English remarks on the United States, 
— that is, that the adverse statements were based on 
isolated instances of bad manners, cruelty, injustice, in- 
tolerance, etc., without taking into account much that was 
said to the contrary, sometimes by the same traveller. He 
takes up tiie question of the slave trade ia the United 
States, not ^ennating the horrors of it, but showing that 

IS Dwight, Pr«fac«, p. vU. is Ibid., pp. S7 ff., M ff., 60 0. 

"Ibid., p. IS ff. Mlbfd., p. es ff. 
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England's record in that respect is mnch more to be erit- 
icised." Od qo point baa the reviewer been more aeathing 
than in regard to the genins and learning of Ammca — 
"a snbject which I believe no British Journalist who haa 
meddled at all with America, and scarcely a single BriUsli 
traveller who has visited its shores, has passed by." *' How 
ridiculoos some of these strictures of The Quarterly are, is 
shown by the statement that with Barlow's "Colmnbiad," 
which is criticised severely, may be classed "a poem by a 
Mr. Fingal, no descendant, we believe, of the Caledonian 
bard of that name." The reference is of course to Trum- 
bull's "Mac Fingal," as Dwight shows.** One of the most 
interesting parts of the discnssion takes up the question of 
the English language and the changes which the Americans 
have made m it ; the author appends a long list of English 
words which are daily mispronounced in London.** 

Dwight 's reply to The Quarterly article was reinforced 
by James K. Paulding's "The United States and Eng- 
land," published in Philadelphia in 1815. The author says 
in his "Advertisonent" that the only attempt that he has 
seen "to answer the oncandid and swaggering attack made 
upon the reputation of the people of the United States . . . 
is contained in a series of letters published in an Eastern 
paper. This defence consists pretty much in an admission 
of most of the charges, provided an exception is made in 
favour of New England. For ourselves, we know of no such 
discriminating patriotism as this ; and however it m^ be 
the fashion in that part of the Union to offer up their 
brethren as sacrifices to their own interests, we do not ad- 
mire it enough to make it the object of our imitation." The 
reviewer, Paulding says, "is no less a person than the 
poet laureate of all England. This office was instituted 

*i Dwight, p. 83 ff. M Ibid., pp. 107-108. 

11 Ibid., pp. lOe-lOT. Mlbid., p. 140 ff. 
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oa the abolition of that of King's fool, Trbidi had become 
a sinecure on account of their majesties* playing it gener- 
ally themselves."" However, the purpose of the writer 
is not to enter into a contest of vulgar abuse. ' ' Our object 
is simply to show . . . that if instances of senatorial in- 
decorum, vulgar immorality and habitual intoxication are 
to be the standards of the public manners and morals, they 
may be found even in England j and that if one case is to 
condemn a nation, the claims of his [the reviewer's] coun- 
try to either religion, refinement, or morality, will be rather 
difScuIt to establish. "" It is on this principle that the 
book is written; on the question of the eormption of the 
United States courts, the conditions of the prisons, the 
number of illegitimate religious sects, the bad state of man- 
ners and morals, retaliation upon Ei^land is made by the 
use of carefully chosen facts. 

Hardly had the echoes of this controversy died away 
when a second one was precipitated by the publication of 
another American book. This was Robert Walsh's "An 
Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain Respecting 
the United States of America" (1818). This book, Alli- 
bone says, was "the earliest considerable remonstrance 
against the den^atory estimates of America, then the fash- 
ion of English travellers." The author in his preface 
avows his purpose to be " not merely to assert the merits of 
this calumniated country; I wish to repel actively, and if 
possible to arrest, the war which ia waged without stint or 
intermission, upon our national reputation. This, it now 
appears to me, cannot be done without combating on the 
offensive; without making inroads into the quarters of the 
restless enemy. ' ' He has long indulged the hope, he saya, 
that the false impressions of the higher class of English 

WTbt United Shtte* tmd EngUnd," p. 13. 

« Ibii, p. 17. 
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eritics would disappear in view of the real conditions wMch 
palpably existed in America, but The Edinburgh and The 
QuarieHy have lately put beyond qnestion the inauffi- 
ciency of any amount of evidence to work the reformation. 
In his retaliation apon England he intends to use the 
highest authority, "the records of Parliament and the 
oracles of the British Empire." He takes up the question 
of the most recent book on America, which Earl Grey has 
quoted as an authority at a public dinna:, and which has 
just been reviewed in The Quarterly, Fearon's "Sketches 
of America." Inasmuch as this author has be^i discon- 
tented with the condition of afFairs in England, the re- 
viewer censures him; when he attacks American institu- 
tions he is praised.'" In regard to the few favorable re- 
marks that he makes about Ameri<^, aa for instance, that in 
New York every industrious man can get employment, The 
Quarterly is careful to state that the traveller has been 
hasty in his judgments, or that in this matter he is not 
competent to speak. "One valuable quality, indeed, Mr. 
Fearon possesses," the reviewer tells ns, "and it is this 
which, in spite of numerous defects, renders his book one 
of the most interesting and amusing that ever came before 
us. He is a lover of truth, and so far as he discerns it, ia 
ready to set it forth. We cannot recollect an instance, dur- 
ing the whole of our pn^^ress through his voluminous work, 
in which a suspicion of his veracity as to what he saw and 
heard, crossed our minds. ' ' *' Walsh convicts this author 
not only of "flippancy and rancour" but of absolute false- 
hood as well."* Having disposed of him in his preface, he 
goes through the early history of America, telling of the 

It Quarterly Bevieie, XXI, 126-126 
"Ibid., XXI, 166. 

" See Wslsh on Feaxon'a renutrks eaneeniiiig radmptioiMn, for 
iDBtance, Preface, p. siviii ff. 
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diffieolties snrmomited, and of the nnmerons acts of injuft- 
tice BufFered b; the colonists at the hands of the British. 
He emphasizes the aid which the Americans gave the 
English in the E^nch and Indian Wars, and the conuner- 
cial value to England that America has alwaTs represraited. 
Then follows a bitter deniinciation of both The Edinburgh 
and Tke Quarterly; "Thej have indeed carried opposite 
ensigns, and made their attacks in modes somewhat dis- 
similar. The hostilities of the English critics have been 
more direct and coarse, and accompanied with fewer pro- 
fessions of moderation and good wiU ; those of the Scottish 
have been waged almost alwaTS with protestations of 
friendship, and at times with the affectation of a formal 
defence of the object. " ** He traces the remarks on Amer- 
ica in Tke Edinburgh from the fourth nomber, which re- 
viewed John Davis's "Travels in America, 1798-1802," 
to the time at which he is writing. He compluns that, 
thoi^h the infamous accounts of sneh men as Ashe were 
undoubtedly held up to reprobation, the reviews were made 
the ezcnse for sly ridicule and derision of the Americana 

The Quarterly was still more of an enemy, from its in- 
timate connection with the English government. The politic 
cal object, therefore, said Walsh, was the chief considera- 
tion in its criticism.*' Through snch criticisms, however, 
as those on Inchiquin's "Letters," "The Travels of Lewis 
and Clark," and Golden 's "Life of Fulton," it had taken 
the opportonity to revile America. Walsh devoted a whole 
section to the strictores on the slave trade as it existed in 
the United States; "the side on which we appear most 
vulnerable and against which the reviewers have directed 
their fiercest attacks ... If there is any nation upon 
which prudence and shame enjoined silence in r^ard to 
the negro bondage of these States, England is that nation, 

»Wftlih, p. 214. *«lbid, p. 24B. 
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bnt it happens precisely as in all the other qneationfi open 
to the most direct recrimination, that it is from her the 
loudest outcries and the sharpest npbraidings have come." 
He shows the impractabilitj of the freeing of the slaves in 
the United States, and exposes the faUacy of some of the 
statements regarding cruelty toward the free and the en- 
slaved blacks.'^ 

The Edinburgh Review, immediately apon the publica- 
tion of Walsh's book, took up the discus^on in its own de- 
fence.** It considered the woi^ "a vehement and unjust 
attack on the principles of this journal." It attempted to 
explain what had been meant by the criticisms of certain 
authors, Barlow and Chief Justice Marshall, for instance, 
and it disclaimed all attempt to excite animosity. The at- 
titude of the review was, that the Americana were super- 
sensitive and were cherishing imaginary wrongs. "The 
sum of it is, that in point of fact we have spoken far more 
good of America than ill, that in nine instances out of ten, 
when we have motioned her, it has be^i for praise, — and 
that in almost all that is essential or of serious importance, 
we have spoken nothing but good, while our censoree have 
been wholly confined to matters of inferior note, and gen- 
erally accompanied with an apology for their existence and 
a prediction of their speedy disappearance." Even now, 
though as a book, Walsh's work was not partienlarly ad- 
mirable, the reviewer agreed with him on many points, and 
wished well to his labors. As one reads today through the 
files of The Edinburgh, one is impressed witii the justice of 
the review's attitude. 

The North Ameriean Bevieu! of course took up the de- 
fence of Walsh, and gave a detailed review of his book, sec- 
tion by section." It is sufficient to aay that this article 

" Walth, p. 306 ff. »t Edinburgh Raviw, XXXIII, 395 ff. 

M liort\ American Reviwt, X, 334 ff. 
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considered Walsh justified in liis remarks. "The tJnited 
States," it said, "has been attacked by grave authorities, 
but derived from ignoble and cont«mptible soarces." 
Walsh's book was said by the English reviews to have been 
instnunental, with The ffortk American Review in impress- 
ing "upon America that she has become in this country 
the object of sjrstematie hatred and contumely.'"* This 
was refuted by The North American; "It was only when 
tourists, to whom grammar was a mystery and a decent 
coat a despaired-of treasure, who fled from the English 
bailiffs to America, and back again from the American con- 
stables to England, — it was only when this worthy class of 
travellers was espoused, quoted, and believed, . . . that we 
thought the quarrel worth taking up." " 

That hostilities went on more or less throt^^h the n^t 
few years, may be seen from the publication of several 
American books on the subject, and from the reviews of 
English travels printed by English periodicals. The best 
known of the former type of work were two books by James 
. E. Panlding, " A Sketch of Old England by a New England 
I Man" (1622) and "John Bull in America, or the New 
Munchausen" (1824), and James Fenimore Cooper's "No- 
. tions of America, Picked up by a Travelling Bachelor." 
I These were more or less serious attempts to reveal the 
I injustice of the average English traveller to the United 
States. When we tarn to the reviews of travels in The 
Quarterly for the decade after 1820, we find the hostile 
attitude still consistently revealed. In 1622, this periodical 
published discussions of four books on America.** Two of 
these accounts were favorable to the United States — Wil- 
liam Tell Harris's "Remarks Made during a Tour through 

**See article in The Nete London Monthly, iPebruory, 1321. 
M North American Review, XIII, 26. 
M QMarterly Bevteie, XXVH, 71 ff. 
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the Uoited States of America," and Frances Wright 
D'Arosmont's, "View of Society in America." Concern- 
ing these two books, nothing complimentary could be said ; 
Harris was characterized as being "strongly disposed to 
find all things as they should be " ; Madame D ' Amsmont was 
attacked bitterly. Her book was called ' ' an impudent at- . 
tempt ... to foist into public notice, under a spurious title, 
namely that of an Englithwoman, a most ridicnloiu and 
extravagant panegyric on the government and the people 
of the United States. ' ' The reviewer added that he had at 
first believed the book to be by Walsh, "who, finding that 
his former work had made no converts on this side of the 
Atlantic . . . had attempted to revive it under, a more tak- 
ing title." A third book reviewed. Flower's "Letters from 
the Illinois," was passed over rapidly as "adding little to 
OTir knowledge," while Welby's "Visit to North Ameriea, 
1819-20" was highly approved. This book sets forth Amer- 
ica generally in an unfavorable light. The author, The 
Quarterly said, "is tolerably free from prejudice, though 
he, too, occasionally talks nonsense about the taxation and 
oppression of England." 

In no ease is this prejudice of The Qvarterly so well re- 
vealed OS in the review of Faux's "Memorable Days in 
America." *'' It was true that the author was vulgar and 
coarse, that he constantly betrayed the hospitality of tjiose 
who entertained him, but, it was said, he was honest and 
told the truth to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
"From such a man, one practical page is worth all the radi- 
cal trash of the Halls,"* the Wrights, and the Tell Harris's 
in enabling as to form a just estimate of on emigrant's 
prospects in a 'land of boasted liberal' " 

It was the same traveller whom Blackteood's diBniased 
IT Quarterly Review, XXIX, S38 ff. 
M Hall, Lieut. Franoia. 
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SDiniiisTUy as "a Bimpleton of the first water," and to 
whose account credence was denied by that periodical." 
The North American Review ignored the work until the 
article in The Quarterly brought up the matter and made 
it seem necessary to attempt some defence.*" Faux was 
shown to have come to America, not for his ostensible pur- 
pose of investigating the conditions and prospects of E!ng- 
lisfa emigrants, but to look after some real estate connected 
with his family, 'Hie editor of Paoldii^'s "John Bull in 
America" says that the review of this book was thrown 
out of the American republication of The Quarterly, so 
notoriously nntrae were its statements/* 

It is true tiiat on both sides efforts were constantly being 
made by certain writers to produce a better feeling. The 
best-known attempt was that of Irving in his "English '■ 
Writers on America" included in "The Sketch Book" 
(1819). While deploring tiie credence lent in England to 
the nnjost and incomplete accounts of the United States, 
he says: "I shall not, however, dwell on this irksome and 
hackneyed topic, nor should I have adverted to it, bnt for 
the undue interest apparently taken in it by my countary- 
men, and certain injurious effects which I apprehended it 
might produce upon the national feeling. We attach too 
much conseqaence to tiiese attacks. They cannot do us any 
essential injury. The tissue of misrepresentations at- 
tempted to be woven around us are like cobwebs woven 
aronnd the limbs of en infant giant. Our country contintt- 
aUy outgrows them; one falsehood after another falls off 
of itself. We have bnt to live on, and every day we live a 
whole volume of refutation." Many English observers, 

*• See BlaokwooiPi Magaeine, XIV, 662 S. 
M North Amerioan Review, XIX, 92 ff. 

«i Bee P&ulding, "John Bull in Amerie*," p. 174. Preface of Editor 
to First Edition. 
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several of them among the most reputable of travellers, ad- 
mitted the shortcomings of their countrymen in observatJon 
and in tact. Hodgson remained that English travellers 
often saw only one side of American life, and that there 
were often important omissions in their works. The tone 
of discnssion in England coaceming America, was some- 
times, he admitted, neither just nor liberal.** De Boos, in I 
speaking of the Americans, says: "Though vilified in otir ; 
Journals and ridiculed upon our Stage, they will be found 
upon nearer infection to be brave, intelligent, hind- 
hearted, and unprejudiced. Thoi^h impressed with an 
ardent, perhaps an exaggerated admiration of their own 
country, they speak of others without envy, malignity, or 
detraction."*' In regard to the feeling of enmity which 
America was supposed to cherish toward England, many 
visitors declared that they could perceive none of it. Blane 
and Francis Hall both believed that America was doing 
her part to provoke a good feeling — the name of English- 
man, Blane said, was a passport to kindness and attention.** 
Melish, too, maintained that, so far as he could see, there 
was no animosity in the United States agunst the British 
people, but against the government, at the hands of which 
America bad suffered a long list of wrongs.*' 

But these bo<^s were an exception to the rule. Mr. 
Tttckerman thus sums up the condition that prevailed 
through most of this period : ' ' There was, indeed, from the 
close of the War of 1612, for a series of years, an inunda- 
tion of English books of travel, wherein the United States, 
their people, and their prospects, were discussed with a 
monotonous recapitulation of objections, a superficial 
knowledge, and a predetermined depreciation, which render 
the task of analyzing their contents and estimating their 

uHodgwD, U, 267. MBlkm, p. 600; Hall, F., p. 87. 

"De Rooi, pp. 67-68. UMeUah, I, M. 
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comparative merit in the highest degree weansome. Be- 
deemed, in some instances, by piquant anecdote, interesting 
adventure, or some grace of style or originality of view, 
they are, for the most part, shallow, egotistical, and more 
or less repetitions of each other."** 

The last two of these accounts we have still to consider ; 
the works of Captain Basil Hall and of Mrs. TroUope. To 
Americans of that time these two books were the best 
known of all the English travel literature, and they exerted 
the most inSnence. Captain Hall came to America in 1827 ; 
part of his stay was spent in Canada ; during the remainder 
of the period he travelled extensively through the United 
States, from New England south to Georgia and ap the 
Mississippi. He had been a traveller all his life, having 
entered the Royal Navy in his fourteenth year ; he therefore 
considered himself competent to judge American institu- 
tions and to speak dogmatically of what he saw. "In for- 
mer days," he says, "I confess I was not very well dis- 
posed to the Americans; a feeling shared with all my com- 
panions on board, and probably also with most of my su- 
periors. But as the duties of a varied service in after 
years threw me far from the source at which these national 
antipathies had been imbibed, they appeared gradually to 
dissipate themselves, in proportion as my acquaintance with 
other countries was extended, and I had learned to think 
better of mankind in general. My next anxiety naturally 
was to persuade others that there really were no just 
grounds for the mutual hostility so manifestly existing be- 
tween America and England. 

"Probably therefore, there seldom was a traveller who 
visited a foreign land in a more kindly spirit. I was really 

M Henry TuckermAn, "America and Her CommentatorB," pp. 219- 
280. 
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desirous of seeing everytbing relating to the people, coun- 
try, and institationa, in the most favorable light." " 

Thongh the captiun came to this country in SQch a pro- 
fessedly kindly mood, his book had the effect of aroasing a 
storm of angry feelings in the Americana. Travellers -who 
passed through the coantry after his visit complained that 
hospitality was withheld from them because of the feeling 
this work had aroused. "The mistreas and boarders of the 
house where we first resided, ' ' sajfs one traveller, ' ' informed 
us that the publication of Captain Hall 'a Travels had shut 
the entrance against any future reception of English gen- 
tlemen into American society. 'No Ei^Ushman will here- 
after,' said th^, 'be caressed in the States,' I did not find 
this to be absolutely true, yet I have no doubt it is accurate 
to a great extent. " ** It seemed the prevailing idea among 
Americans that Hall had been sent by the Tory govern- 
ment of England "to depreciate repabtican institutions, 
and to repress the growing spirit of freedom at home."*' 
Two notable American protests followed the publication of 
the woi^. One was an account of the book in The North 
American Review; the other an anonymoos refutation pub- 
lished in 1630, and later proved to be by Bichard Biddle.*** 
In the review, the character of the captain was chi^y em- 
phasized. This be himself had revealed by his ungracious 
acceptance of favors, and his carping criticism of American 
hospitality. He travelled with a wife and child, besides 
servants, and he admitted that the party sometimes gave 
their hosts a great deal of trouble, and that his temper 
under difBculties compared most unfavorably with that of 

«Hiai. B., I, 3^. 
«>Fidl«T, p. S4; also Tudor, 11, 66. 
<• Boardman, p. 26fi; Mri. Trollope, II, 819. 

M North Amerioan Rmjiem, XXIX, 622 ff.; "CkptlUn Hall in Amer- 
ica, i^ Ml AauiieMo" (RichBrd Biddte] IB30. 
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the Americana at those times.*^ He seemed to he unable to 
remiun sileiit whenever he saw anything to criticise, and it 
is evident that he was a thorn in the fle^ to everyone with 
whom he came in contact. The review concladed: "We 
repeat, we have been actaated by no ill-will towards the 
traveller, bat we appeal to the impartial reader that we 
have shown him to be in possession of prejadicea under 
which he conld not, and to have committed errors which 
prove he did not, see the country as it is. Hia work will do 
considerable mischief, not in America, hot in England. It 
will famish food to the appetite for detraction, which 
reigns there toward this coontry. It will pnt a word in 
the months of tiiose who vilify becanae they hate, and hate 
becanae they fear ns." " 

The anonymoQS "Captain Hall in America" did not dis- 
miss the ease as purely one of bad tonper, though that 
trait was dwelt on as well. There were much more serious 
faults to be attacked. The Englishman had criticised the 
American government and the jadiciary, comparing them 
unfavorably with the English institutions, of which, Biddle 
showed, he knew nothing.** The same was to be said of his 
discussion of primogeniture. His statements in regard to 
the several state governments were incorrect, or at best, 
half-truths. His disingenuous air in his remarks on slavery 
was exactly of the sort that would produce a wrong impres- 
sion of that institution in England."* "As to the state of 
Manners in the United States, the tourist has confined him- 
self to certain dai^ and seemingly very ominoiu bints, to 
which it is, of course, quite impossible to offer any re- 
ply."" 

SI See, for Itutanoe, Hall, B., I, IS, n, 184-186. 
" North Amerioon Revime, XXIX, 574. See on this book, Quarterly 
Seviev), XU, 4IT-44T; Blackwood'* JfofOMM, XXXIT, 2S8. 
» Biddle, p. 19 S. Mlbld., p. 64. oelbtd., p. 61. 
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Cc^e says, speaking of Captain Hall and Mrs. Trollope, 
that never were two authors so abused as these two ; that 
every newspaper teemed with violent remarks and per- 
sonalities, which were snbatitated for refutation. He 
also quotes from Paulding's novel, "Westward Ho," an 
American conversation in which Csptun Hall is held Qp to 
ridicule.** Mrs. Trollope devoted an entire chapter to the 
defence of Hall in illuGFtration of the extreme sensitiveness 
of the Americans. "Of this, perhaps," she says, "the most 
remarkable example I can give, is the effect produced on 
nearly every class of readers by the appearance of Captun 
Basil Hall's 'Travels in America.' In fact, it was a sort 
of moral earthquake, and the vibration it occasioned throng 
the nerves of the Republic, from one comer of the Union to 
the other, was by no means over when I left the country in 
July, 1831, a couple of years after the shock ... the in- 
ternal conviction on my mind is strong, that if Captain 
Hall bad not placed a firm restraint on himself, he must 
have given expression to far deeper indignation than any 
he has uttered against many points in the American char- 
acter, with which he shows, from other circumstances, that 
he was well acquainted. His rule appears to have been to 
state just so much of the truth as would leave on the minds 
of his readers a correct impression, at the cost of pain to 
the sensitive folks he was writing about." " 

But even Captain Hall's book sank into comparative 
insignificance beside the work from which this quotation 
was taken; namely, Mrs. Trollope 's "Domestic Manners of 
the Americans," which was published in 1831 and ran 
throngh several editions immediately. Obadiah Bieh re- 
marked in his "Bibliotbeca Americana Nova," in 1632, that 
it was not mncb to the credit of the taste of the British 

M Coke, I, 149. 

•T MfB. Trollope, n, 2ie, 223-224. 
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public that the malicioos eflFuaions of a disappointed old 
woman shoold pass through three editions in about three 
DKmthB.** Mrs. TroUope had come to America with her hos- 
band in 1629, and had set up a small fancy-goods store or 
bazaar in Cincinnati in a building which she had had 
erected, and which Murray later described as the most "ab- 
surd, ugly and ridiculous building in Jhe town. ' ' " The 
venture did not prove a success, and after s stay of three 
years, Mrs. TroUope returned to England very much at 
odds with America. Her book, the result of her observa- 
tions, is full of personal feeling. An English traveller, 
staying in New York at the time of its appearance, tells of 
the demand for it. "The Tariff and Bank Bill were alike 
forgotten, and the tng of war was hard, whether the 
'Domestic Manners' or the cholera, which bnrst upon them 
umultaneously, should be the more engrossing topic of con* 
versation. At every comer of the street, at the door of 
every petty retailer of information for the people, a large 
placard met the eye, with, 'For sale here, with plates, 
Domestic Manners of the Americans, by Mrs. Trollope.' 
At every table d'hote, on board of every steamboat, in 
every stage coach, and in all societies, the first question 
was, 'Have you read Mrs. Trollope t' And one-half of the 
people would be seen with a red or blue half -bound volume 
in their band, which you might vouch for being the odious 
work, and the more it was abnsed, the more rapidly did the 
printers issue new editions. ' ' ** We are told that a great 
many Americans believed that Captain Hall and Mrs. Trol- 

■• Rich, "BibliotbM* Amerieanft Hotk," II, 240. In r^^rd to this 
hoc*, we BUKkwootPa Magaeine, XXXI, 629-847; Edinburgh lUview, 
LV, 487 ; bIm Asa Greene's "Travela in America" by Oeo. Fibbleton, 
Eaq. (a Htire). 

M Murray, I, 147-148. See alw HainiltoD, n, 171. 

«0Coke, I, 148-149 (bUo note). 
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lope were one and the same person, or that Hall had writ- 
ten the book from Mrs. Trollope's notes. 

As may be imagined, the publication of the work was 
the signal for the beginning of a literary battle. The 
Edinburgh Review ridiculed the book generally;*' Blach- 
wood'a qoalified its praise of the troth of delineation shown 
by the author by sayii^ that it was "yery palpably var- 
ni^ed and exaggerated for the purpose of impression." ** 
The Quarterly, however, published a glowing eulogy: "This 
is exactly the title page we have long wished to see, and 
we rejoice to say that, now the subject has taken up, it is 
handled by an English lady of sense and acnteness, who 
possesses very considerable power of expression and enjoyed 
unusnally favorable opportunities for observation." Ap- 
parently, it was a bo<^ mach needed, when "so mtich traah 
and falsehood pass current concerning the West." Many 
excerpts from the woi^ are included in the review, all of 
which are characterized as "clever," "lively and amus- 
ing," *■ etc. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Trollope visited only 
a small portion of the country, she did not mingle with the 
higher social ranks of people, and she judged simply from 
what she saw. It is interesting to note the attitade of sub- 
sequent English travellers toward this work. Most of them 
believed it would do some good ; in fact, actual results were 
already to be seen, as in the experience before narrated, of 
Coke and Shirreff in the theatres.** All, however, did not 
believe that the book had gone about the work of reforma- 
tion in the best way. Sbirreff remarked: "The clever, and 
to some people, amusing work of Mrs. Trollope will have 
different effects from what its admirers in Britain contem- 

■1 Edinburgh Review, LV, 470 ff. 
■1 Blackwood'* Magantu;, XXXI, 62D B. 
M Quarterly Reniew, XXVn, 30 S. 
«« See Coke, I, 1SS-IB4; Shirreff, p. 9. 
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plate. The many sketchee of low and incidental character 
-which the book contains, and given as belonging to the peo- 
ple generally, wounded the feelings of the inhabitants of the 
United States. . . . From much I eaw and beard, the keen 
satire of this autborees is likely to prodnce in a few years, 
the usaal improvement of a centory ; on the other hand, her 
caricatures of manners and institutions fostered the prejn- 
dices of many of the inhabitants of Britain, and engendered 
dislike to political changes taking place in that country . . . 
the popularity of Mrs. Trollope's book may be regarded as 
evidence of want of discernment, if not of vitiated religious 
and moral feeling in a portitm of the reading population of 
Britain." James Stuart attacked Mrs. Trollope bitterly, 
and showed, in several particulars, how different had been 
his experience, and how little the Englishwoman had under 
stood and appreciated America.*' Tudor devoted an entire 
chapter to refuting some of her stat^nents regarding the 
manners, religion, and standards of morality in the United 
States.'* Ouseley says in regard to her representation of 
religion, that it would be as fair to judge the church sys- 
tem of England "by the proceedings of a meeting of Jump- 
ers or Banters in some remote village, or by the hallucinar 
tions of the followers of Johanna Southcote" as to general- 
ize the rel^ious state of America by her account." Her 
son, Anthony Trollope, admits that no observer was less 
qualified to judge of the prospects, or even of the happiness 
of a young people. "If a thing was lovely in her eyea, it 
ought to be lovely to all ^es, — and if ugly, it muBl be 
bad. . . . The Americans were to her rough, uncouth, and 
vulgar, and she told them so. ' ' •* 

«E StuArt, II, 281 B, 30B. 

M Tudor, II, 390 ff. 

■TOniele;, p. 12 (note). 

•■See Trollope, A., "Autoblograpliy," Chap. 11. 
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The North American Review pabliahed a long diBeassion 
ot this work, and refuted many of its statements." The 
remarks aboat American grammar, American pradery, and 
fanaticism in religion were shown to be false, and baaed on 
insufficient evidence. iSsB. TroUope was one of the many 
travellers who brooght against the Americans the charge 
of extreme sensitiveness to criticism. This the North Amer- 
ican reviewer thought it well to answer. The periodical, 
he said, had made a study of this trait for fifteen years. 
"We aver upon our consciences, that we do not remember 
an occasion on which a good-natured joke from any quarter, 
on any part of America has been taken amiss." 

Before we are tempted, like Mr. Tuckerman, to find the 
analysis of these quarrels too wearisome, we must consider 
another controversy, more limited in its scope, but as bitter 
in spirit, namely the one that concerned the so-called Eng- 
lish Prairie in the south-eastern part of the state of Illinois. 
The experiment which was there worked out became the 
center of the discussion on emigration to America after the 
peace of 1815. The settlement was founded by Morris 
Birkbeck and George Flower, both of whom were English- 
men of considerable wealth and influence, who became dis- 
satisfied with conditions at home, and conceived the scheme 
of transplanting large numbers of their countrymen into 
the new land. The controversy grew out of the popularity 
of the settlement in spite of the efforts of detractors to 
kill it. In 1S17 and 1818, Birkbeck published two books on 
the venture, "Notes on a Journey in America" and "Let- 
ters from Illinois." In the preface to the former, the 
anthor spoke of the hopeful future : "There are advantages 
before us greater than I had in contemplation, and ap- 
parently attainable with less difBeulty and saoriSce. I 
have, therefore, nothing to regret in the step I have taken, 
«• S«e North American Revine, XXXVI, p. 1 ff. 
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and in my present knowledge, I Bhoald find stronger mo- 
tives for it. " He set forth candidly tbe plans tliat be and 
Flower bad made, to purcbase from the government one or 
more entire townships, part prairie and part woodland, 
which woold be offered to Englishmen on the most favor- 
able terms possible. "To obviate the sufferings to which 
emigrants . . . are exposed on their arrival, it is a material 
part of onr plan to have in readiness for every poor family, 
a cabin, an inclosed garden, a cow, and a hog, with an ap- 
propriation of land for snnuner and winter food for cows, 
proportioned to their number.'"** The members of the 
community were to be bound by no ties except mntnal in- 
terest, and to be sabject to no law, except the law of the 
land. In bis second book, Birkbeck to<A up the discnasion 
of the details of the settlement, its limitations and its ad- 
vantages, answered nomeroas questions that had oome to 
him, and gave much gratuitoos information in regard to 
the manners and character of the inhabitants. 

It was inevitable that Biritbeck should be bitterly opposed 
by certain classes of people in England. The Quarter^, in 
reviewing his "Notes on a Jonmey in America," made the 
following scathing remark ; ' ' Whatever ' New America ' may 
have gained by the name of Birkbeck having ceased to be 
fonnd in tbe list of the citizens of Old England, the latter 
has no reason to regret the loss. Many more of the same 
stamp may well be spared to wage war with the bears and 
red Indiana of the 'back woods' of America."*' 

The chief American opponent of the new settlement was 
William Cobbett, the noted Radical, "self-exiled from Eng- 
land to avoid prosecution for libel and conaeqnent fines. ' ' ** 
Cobbett seems to have wished to confine all experiments in 

TO Birkbeck, "Notei on a Journey," p. 180 ff. 

"OuorterJv Rtview, XIX, 78. 

n See ThwaitM, "Euly WMtam TraTeb," X, II. 
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emigration to the land along the Atlantic coast In part 
of bis book, "A Tear's Seflidence in America" (1818), he 
made an attack on the English Prairie, basing his facta 
ostensibly on the "Joomal" of Thomas Holme, one of tua 
followers. The latter, it is well to aay, was a conBcientiona 
observer, and intended to write nothing against the Western 
settlement, bat Cobbett distorted his statements to give a 
derogatOT7 account, and affixed a letter of Birkbeck which 
lu^ed the advantages of the East over the West, as a place 
of settlement. These remarks were answered in torn 1^ 
Bii^beck and by Richard Flower (father of Oeorge Flower), 
who wrote "Letters from Lexington and the Illinois, Con- 
taining « Brief Account of the English Settlement in the 
Latter Territory, and a Refutation of the Misrepresenta- 
tions of Mr. Corbett" (1819). This honest, straightfor- 
ward account set forth the difficulties of the new ventore, 
extenuating nothing, bnt showing the promise of the future. 
One of Cobbett 's chief strictures had been on the point of 
the inferior healthfulnees of the West, a matter to which 
Flower gave a great deal of care and discussion. 

It is impossible to go into all the controversial literatore 
which grew out of this experiment. Faux took a part in 
the qnarrel with his characteristic vigor and disregard for 
truth. He showed what a disappointment the colony had 
proved, how difficult the land was to cultivate, how the peo- 
ple suffered from lack of water, and how progress was re- 
tarded by lack of a market for produce. He maintained 
that Birkbeck was already declining the responsibili^ of 
advising people to emigrate, and that Flower was saying, 
"Tell your countrymen to stf^ at home by all means, if 
they can keep their comforta."'* Fearon, too, atSxed to 
his "Sketches of America" an examination of Birkbeck'a 
works on the English Prairie, and tried to prove that on 
»Fuix, p. 191ff, 2S2ff. 
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many points the author was evading the truth. "I have 
been tbos free with Mr. Birhbeck's 'Letters,' " said he, in 
conclusion, "because I have seen the effects which th^ have 
prodaced upon your minds, and I believe that effect to be 
an improper one. This has arisen, I apprehend, more from 
the mode in which the information is conveyed than from 
the information itseU, for it appears to me that through- . 
oat the worh, there arc those admisaiont which no colouring 
ought to prevmt the mind of the reader &om viewing as 
most serious considerations connected with an lUinois set- 
tlement.'"* 

The question was settled only by the actual fact of the 
growth of the settlement, and its prosperity. Echoes of 
the trouble were heard from time to time, but the colony 
floorished in spite of them. The service that these English 
settlers rendered to the country is well summed up by 
Thwaites: "When a new constitution for the state was 
agitated, one that should admit elaveiy to its borders, it was 
the sturdy opposition of the English leaders that turned the 
scale in favor of freedom. . . . Largely to English devo- 
tion to free institutions, it was due that the attempt to 
foist 'the peculiar institution' upon the new West failed, 
and the state which was to shelter and train Abraham Lin- 
coln was made a free land." " 

Even today, as we read through the history of these old 
quarrels, we find the numerous criticisms of the new repub- 
lic irritating. The frequent repetition, the astonishment at 
facts that ^ould have been taken for granted, the lack of 
a broad outlook on life, and of a real nnderstandii^ of the 
iostitntions observed, — all of these failings on the part of 
the average English traveller arouse our ire and make us 

»• Fearon, p. 381 ff. 

ttThwaitea, "Bwly WMteni Travels," X, 14-15; aee alto for tlm 
EnglUh Prairie, Welt?, p. 248 ff; Woodi, J., p. 179 S. 
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wonder that there was not more recriniination wlien the 
criticiBBLB were pabliBhed. Miarmderotandings and verbal 
encounters are not pleasant at best. It is vith a strong 
sense of relief that we read a statement like the following, 
in Th» Quarterly of September, 1835: "Let os hear no 
more then, — at least, let ns hear nothing in harsh, con- 
temptuous, or arrc^ant language about the pet^ ciromn- 
stancea which may happen to strike an English eye — as 
offensively characteristic of the people of America in thdr 
interior domestic intercourse among themselves.*"* When 
oar chief antagonist calls a truce, it is a promising omen for 
the future. 

ts Quarttrtg B«vi«», LIT, p. 40B. 
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The American character was considered by most visitorB 
to be something distinct, and belonging peculiarly to the 
coontry. One vho reads through the English travels in 
the United States is impressed with the fact that so much 
emphasis was laid on the effects of separation from the . 
Old World, and the diflScultiea of life in the New, The 
Qwm^erly, in a review of Paulding's "Lay of the Scottish 
Piddle" set forth America's limitations in no very kindly 
terms: "In a nation," said the reviewer, "derived from so 
many fathers, it has justly been a matter of wonder that 
there should hitherto have existed so tame a oniformity 
and that the composition of such various elements shoold 
produce the merest monotony of character the world has 
yet seen. It is not oar business to trace why the thought- 
fully dissolute, and turbulent of all nations, should, in com- 
mingling, so neutralize one another that the result should 
be a people without wit or fancy. "We will only observe 
that when the vulgar and illiterate lose the force of their 
animal spirits, they become mere clods, and that the found- 
ers of American society brought to the composition of their 
nation few seeds of good taste, and no rudiments of liberal 
science,"^ 

On the other hand, the diversity of character met with 

on a long journey through America could not be ignored. 

It was to be expected in a land of such latitude and longi- 

1 Quarterly Revttw, X, 463 ff. 
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tilde, aod made generalizatioiis in regard to one part of the 
country inapplicable to the rest. Latrobe, at the very end 
of this period, maintained that the people of America conld 
not be said to have a national character; in (act, they 
could never unite sufBciently to acquire one. "It is even 
to be doubted whether they will ever amalgamate suffi- 
ciently, under the great difference of temperament, style of 
life, and habits consequent upon such diverse climates alone, 
to admit of one picture, however broadly sketched, being in 
every particular characteristic of the whole. . . . Turn to 
whichever part of the Union yon may, manners perfectly 
distinct from each other, traceable to the stock from which 
the individual sprang, in person, dwellings, prejudices, pre- 
possessions and modes of ^pression, are distinguishable."* 
One might as well try to include all the countries of Europe 
in one general description, it was said, aa to attempt to 
characterize the United States.* Hence there grew up a 
tradition, stimnlated by the opinions that prevailed among 
the Americans themselves, that North, South, and West, 
particularly, had developed a distinct character. Blane 
expresses what many Americana and Englishmen firmly be- 
lieved in regard to the differences between the North and 
the South: "Thus the White inhabitants of the Southern 
and slave-holding States are high-spirited, fiery, and impet- 
uous, with difBculty restraining their passions, and possess- 
ing all those characteristics (many of them very odious) 
that mark the slave-holder. In those States, no one deigns 
to work, and the gentry, or wealthy planters, occupy their 
time in sporting, and particularly in horse-racing and cock- 
fighting. They also indulge in the pleasures of the table 
much more than their Northern fellow-citizens ... the in- 
habitants of the free States are not only much less im- 

■ Utrobe,t,69-e0. 

*W«U>7, p. 170; FUnt, pp. 171-178; HodgMn, n, 24S. 
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petnotu, and much more caotioiia than the Southerners, bat 
are also superior to them in morality, and perhaps even in 
politeness and urbanity of manners." * It was this belief 
in the disparities of American character that helped to give 
the Ohio River the reputation for being "the greatest thor- 
ooghfare of bandits in the Union," that pictiired the in- 
habitants of the West generally, as a lawless, fighting, 
"gonging" popniation, and the people of New England as 
shrewd, cautions, and not too honest.* 

Aa it is impossible to analyze any phase of American life 
without bringing ont the natore of the people as well, it is 
to be hoped that maeh of the charaeter of the nation has 
already been revealed in this discussion. It remains to 
stress certain dominant traits which Engliahmen most fre- 
quently noticed, or believed that they saw. Concerning one 
of these, we may be allowed some repetition, particularly as 
it had a close connection with another important character- 
istic. This was the scute sensitiveness to opinion that the > 
average American revealed.* It was said that fear of opin- 
ion kept people from taking office or from "wmming other 
public responsibilities; travellers remarked that South^^- 
ers particularly plunged heavily into extravagance to es- 
cape the imputation of poverty, and that all over the 
Union, men preferred to risk death in a duel to bringing 
upon themselves the soBpieion of cowardice. Englishmen 
found that it was fatal to utter even the most harmless 
critical ranark about any part of the country; that the 
quarrel of one division of the nati<ai was the quarrel of 
all. "To see a gentleman of Boston or Baltimore resenting 

*BlAiie, pp. SOI -602. 

■Sec, on local differencea, Hall, F., p. SS6 ff; MutinMn, 11, ISS; 
Flint, p. 167; Cudler, p. Ml; Woods, p. 317; Alezandw, 11, 88-89. 

■ On Miuitivenew, we lUrtiiiMU, II, 166; Hodgion, 11, 39; La- 
trob^ I, 61. 
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by -word and deed the sketch pnbliahed to the -world of the 
society of a district of the West, borders on the Indicrons," 
said a traveller, "the more so as, if ontraTelled, they are 
frequently as ^orant of the real state of things there, as 
a stay-at-home Ei^llshman might be sapposed to be. . . . 
This Treabness almost amounts to a national disease.'" 
Tador tells of havii^ wounded the feelings of a young 
American woman by commenting critically on the carriage 
of some raw recruits at drill. "I was reproached," says the 
dismayed Ei^lishman, "with the injustice I had done to 
her countrymen; and it required the lapse of some hours 
before her wonted complacency and kindness of temper 
returned."' Even writers kindly disposed to the United 
States in other respects, sided with Captain Hall and Mrs. 
TroUope in their criticism of this trait, of which their books 
were fnlL It is amusing to ns to notice that Captain Hall 
attributes to this senutiveness the fact that he was not able 
to write freely concerning the American people. 

This general fault was closely connected with another, or 
was perhaps the result of it — namely, Qie national vanity. 
Charitable travellers attributed this to the successful Btmg< 
gle for independence and to the republican institntions.* 
Strangers, it was complained, were not only obliged to 
tolerate conditions, but to praise them as well. Americans 
were not content to hear their country spoken of respect- 
fully ; it must be admitted as almost b^ond any improve- 
ment. The accusation of vanity is too nearly universal to 
be dismissed as resulting from prejudice. Candler, whose 
"Summary View of America" was praised on both sides of 
the Atlantic for its justice and fair-mindedness, makes this 
one of the few points for adverse criticism. He tells of coie 

TL»trobe, I, 61. 

• Tudor, ir, *i3 tt.; H»U, B., I, Ui Mr*. Trollop*, II, 818. 

• Cudler, p. 106. 
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or two enconntera he has had with the national trait: 
"Having had a long conversation with a naval officer on 
different snbjects, he asked my opinion of the country. I 
spc^e strcmglj in its favor, and assured him, that next to 
my own, it stood first in my regard, at the same time point- 
ing out several things that I disapproved. I had not the 
remotest idea that I should, in consequence, be condemned 
for a want of candour, for controversy we had none, and 
were both in good humour and apparent harmony; and 
yet a few days after, I was told by another person that this 
officer had reported that I was going as a spy through the 
land, and intended, on my return home, to vilify it like 
other English travellers. As I was in a stage coach, the 
conversation tnmed on the improvements going on, and the 
Erie Canal was adverted to. One of the passengers de- 
scribed it as the wonder of the world, as the glory of ^e 
age. I remarked that it certainly was a great and useful 
work, and manifeeted conspiouonaly the spirit and enter- 
prise of the people, but that I coold not think such strong 
language as he used, was altogether applicable to it. Some 
hoars after, another passenger asked me what State I was a 
native of. I told him that I was an Englishman. ' I thought 
so, ' B(dd the first, ' from your remarks on the canal : you did 
not speak of it like an American.' ... A gentleman who 
also spoke of the canal, told me, that taking the circum- 
stances of the people into consideration, it was equal to the 
Pyramids of Egypt, or the wall of China." *" Tudor came 
into collision with this trait in his very first conversaticm % 
with a native American. Everything that the Englishman 
mentioned in regard to his own country, the American at- 
tributed to his, to a hundred-fold degree of superiority; 
even the English colonies did not escape, for though the 
American had to admit that his country had none, he de- 
10 Candler, pp. 120-123, «76. 
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clared that it wonld very soon possess thfim more exten- 
sively than did England.'' One cannot help feeling that 
Englishmen were charitable when they said mildly that 
American patriotism was "warm bnt not properly moder- 
ated with reflection," on being asked if there was any 
boilding in Europe eqnal to the Capitol at Washington, and 
whether London or Paris possessed any honses as good as 
those in New York or Philadelphia. "The ttaiional vantfy 
of the United States," said Bristed, "surpasses that of any 
other conntry, not even excepting France. It blazes oat 
everywhere and on all occasions, — in their conversation, 
newspapers, pamphlets, speeches and books. They assome 
it as a self-evident fact, that the Americans surpass all 
other nations in virtne, wisdom, valour, liberty, govern- 
ment and every other excellence. All Europeans they pro- 
fess to despise as ignorant paupers and dastardly slaves. 
Even during President Washington's administration, Con- 
gress debated three days upon the important position that 
'America was the most enlightened nation on earth' and 
finally decided the afSrmative by a small majority."** 

One of the most vulnerable points of attack was the qnes- 
tion of the conduct of the wars with Great Britain. The 
Americans found it hard to believe that the English did not 
take the same absorbing interest in those wars as they them- 
selves did, and more than one Englishman was accused of 
being bigoted when he said so. One traveller even went to 
the length of advising Englishmen to read up well on the 
wars before coming to America, in order to avoid an em- 
barrassing exposure of ignorance. American books on the 
subject betrayed this type of vanity. Englishmen objected 
to having themselves represoited as cowards, while the 

11 Tudor, I, SS; alto Fldler, p. 80; Uurrty, n, 21ft IT. 
u Bristed, pp. 460.461 ; see »1m Moors, T., "Epistle to Hon. W. B. 
SpeDMT" in "Posma BeUting to America." 
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Americans figured thronglioiit as heroes of the occasion; 
they protested that skinni8he8 were promoted to the rank 
of battles, and were compared to the confiicts of Marathon 
and Trafalgar.^* 

It is encouraging to read that some of the observers 
limited the a^ressive display of vanity to the leas-educated 
classes, absolving the more enl^htened. James Flint says 
that the trait met with more reprobation from the edacated 
American than from the average Englishman.** Several 
travellers, too, believed that the ardent patriotism of the 
United States was quite natural, and was something to be 
admired. "I am very far from viewing it as a heinous of- 
fense," Latrobe tells us, "or as deserving the animadver- 
sdons which have been so generally bestowed upon it. In 
truth, I know not any nation that hsa ever been distin- 
guished in history, where this has not been a national char> 
acteristic; and certainly it has never been carried to a 
greater hdght than in Britain. ... If I were an Ameri- 
can, I confess I should be proud of my country, proud of 
its commercial enterprise, — proud of its gigantic resources, 
— of its magnificent rivers, and forests, and scenery — still 
more proud should I be of its widely diffused education and 
independence, and the imperishable monory of its heroic 
father and founder I"** Hodgson, too, believed that the 
Americans had an excuse for their vanity, and that they 
must be more than mortal not to boast, so great was the 
promise for the future.** 

The spread of this defect was traced to the inflated lan- 
guage of the native newspapers, and to the influence of 
American orators. Abdy quotes from a speech of Martin 

i*OHidler, pp. 478-470; BUne, p. SOS. 
"Flint, pp. 167-168; Hodgacm, II, 31. 
»lAtrobe, I, 210-220. 
1* HodgBon, II, 32 ; alao Heliab, I, M. 
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Van Barea at the New York Convention to illnstrate tlut. 
Mr. Van Baren declared that it was "the boaat and the 
pride and the security of the American nation, that she had 
in her bosom a bod; of men who for Bobrie^, integri^, in- 
dnstr; and patriotism, were nneqoalled by the cultivators 
of the earth in an; part of the known world ; nay more, to 
compare them witii men of similar porsnits in other conn- 
tries, was to degrade them." " Bristed says that President 
Monroe, in his tour through the Union, told the people of 
Kennebnnk, Mune, that the United Statea was certainly 
the most enlightened nation in the world.** 

Another result of this feeling of national superiority was 
the self-confidence and independence which were noticed in 
all classes and ages of people. This passed the bounds of 
moderation and became a fault. It has already been seen 
that the independent manners of the laboring classes met 
with little sympathy from the English traveller. The wor- 
ship of equality was seen to produce contempt for any as- 
sumption of superiority, whether of wealth, family connec- 
tion, or intelligence. Even difTerences in political opinions, 
it was observed, never seemed to operate as a cause of sepa- 
ration." Weld complained that on account of this equality 
of all classes, civility could not be purchased from the 
Americans on any terms ; that there seemed to them to be 
no other way of convincing the stranger that he was in the 
land of liberty but by being surly and ill-mannered in his 
presence.** Cobbett argued just the opposite: "No man 
likes to be treated with disrespect ; and when he finds that 
he can obtain respect only by treating others with respect^ 

It Sm Abdy, n, 877-278! Fearon, p. 874; Hodgwn, n, 31. 
!• Briated, p. 461. 

i*Bri«t«d, p. 460; Mrs. Trollope, n, ISS; Cobbett, 206; Flint, 
p. 292; Tndor, I, 82. 
»See Weld,!, SO. 
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he Trill ase that on^ means. When he finds that neither 
haughtiness nor wealth will bring him a civil word, he be- 
comes civil himself, and I repeat it again and again, this is 
a coontry of unwerial ewUity." ** In spite of this glowing 
tribnte, travellers continned to take offense at the frequency 
of the expresuons "This is a free coontry" and "One man 
is as good as another." 

This assiduity in maintaining the equality of all men 
seemed the more amosing to the Englishman in view of the 
ondeniable fondness for titles of all kinds." The Honor- 
able Charles Augustas Murray tells of being called " Char* 
lie " by his American host on the very evening of his arrival, 
thongh, as he says, "the corious observer of character . . . 
may find . . . the small tavern where he podges kept by a 
general, the broken wheel of his waggon mended by a 
colonel, and the day-labonrers and mechanics speaking of 
one another as 'this gentleman' and 'that gentleman.' " 
The multiplicity of titles is of coarse to be largely accounted 
for by the institution of the state nulitia; a title thus ac- 
quired was never dropped, though the term of service may 
have been very brief. Vigne tells an anecdote, of a time- 
worn type, in regard to this. He narrates the story of the 
captain of an American steamboat who asked at dinner, 
"General, a little flsht" and was answered in the affirma- 
tive by twenty-five of the thirty men present. If an Ameri- 
can became a magistrate or justice of the peace, he acquired 
the title of "Squire," which he kept for the rest of his 
life, "even when dismissed for misconduct," says the aston- 
ished James Flint. Another title that amused Englishmen 

iiCobbett, p. 205. See aUo Feoron, p. 376; Dalton, pp. 18-19; 
FUut, pp. 168-169. 

MFor foodnew for titles, lee Murray, I, 92; Weld, I, 236-237; 
Fliat, pp. 169-170; Vigne, I. 170-171; Hunilbni, I, 237; NeiUon, 
pp. 280-233. 
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was that of "Captain," as applied to the penona in charge 
of ked boats. "Except where aaeh names as those just 
alluded to. are applied," Flint s^s, "Mr. is the epithet of 
every man; the wife is of coarse Mrs., the daughter and 
maid servant are indiscriminatelT' sainted Miss or Madam. 
All are ladies. ... I do not wish to be onderstood as 
approving of givii^ an appdlation to one man and with- 
holding it from another, bat woald only observe tiut, where 
all are Mr., Mrs., aud Miss, these terms do not imply a 
distinctive mark, and that the simple Christian names woold 
be more discriminately osefol in the affairs of life, if not 
almost as respectable." 

In some respects, this air of independence and seU-con- 
fidence was rather admirable than otherwise. "Nothing has 
hitherto struck ns more forcibly, ' ' said Dalton, ' ' than a cer- 
tain apparent independence which every American carries 
about with him. It does not seem to be derived so mach 
from mere aasnrance, as from the idea, that every citizen 
is upon terms of eqaality with his fellows and equally 
eligible to any office of trust or emolument." *• This feel- 
ing extended even to the backwoodsmen, of whom a travd* 
ler says: "They are a most d^rmined set of republicans, 
well versed in polities, and thoroughly independent. A man 
who has only half a shirt, and without shoes and stockings, 
is as independent aa the first man in the States, and inter* 
ests himself in the choice of men to serve his coontry aa 
much as the highest man in it, and often from as pure mo- 
tives, — the general good, without any private views of his 
own." "* Even Faux became eloquent at the contemplation 
of American independence: "The American walks abroad 
in the majesty of freedom ; if he be innocent, he BbHnV^ 
not from the gaze of upstart and insigniflcant wealth; nor 
ainks beneath the oppresuon of his fellowman. Conscious 

M Dalton, p. 62. m Woods, p, 317. 
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of hiB rights and (d the Becurity he enjoyB, by the liberal in- 
stitntionB of his eoiutry, independence beams in his ey^ 
and homanity glows in his heart. Has he dcme vrongt He 
knows the limit of his pnuiBhment and the character of bis ' 
jndges. Isheinnocentt He knows that no powor on earth 
can emsh him. What a condition is this compared with 
that of the snb jecta of almost all the European nations I " ** 

At this period, the Americans already had the repntation ' 
for beii^ a money-loiring and a money-getting people.** So 
nniversal was this belief that it is with surprise that we 
see any denial of it. Cobbett was one of the very few who 
ventured a defence. "That anxious eagerness to get on;" 
he says, "which is seldom nnaccompanied with some degree 
of envy of more successful neighbors, and which has its 
foundation, first in a dread of future want, and next in a 
desire to obtain distinction by means of wealth ; this anxions 
eagerness so nnamiable in itself, and so unpleasant an in- 
mate of the breast, so great a sourer of the temper, is a 
stranger to America where accidents and losses which 
would drive an Englishman half mad produce but very 
little agitation." It is true that the enterprise of the 
Americans could not be charitably attribnted to a dread of 
future want, nor did it seem to most Englishmen that they 
were consciously actuated by a " desire to obtain distinction 
by means of wealth," — th^ attitude toward gain was 
quite different from either of these. Perhaps it grew out 
of the abondance of resources, and the cortun^ of a com- 
petence with a relatively small amount of labor. Flint sud 
it was the security of property and the high profits on ci^i- 
tal that tended to promote this disposition. Fowler at- 
tribnted the eagerness to accumulate to the fact that in the 

WFuuc, pp. S7-S8; aba Fowler, p. £12. 

MFor love of money, lee Cobbett, p. 20fi} Fowlar, p. 212: TUnt, 
p. 170. 
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abmnee of titles and all acknowledged dutinetioiifl in rank, 
wealth constitated the primary basis of contrast betweeo in- 
dividuals. At any rate, this trait became to foreigners an 
integral part of the American natnre. "There are two 
features in the American character," remarked Abdy, 
, "that few strangers fail to observe. , , . The Americana 
are too anxioos to make money, and th^ spoil their chil- 
dren. "*' Birhbeck said that the chief consideration of 
the Americana in founding towns seemed to be gain, and 
that this fact ted to mach bad calculation, as they often 
omitted the important consideration of salubrity in their 
choice of a situation.** Mrs. TroUope said that an English- 
man, of long residence in America, told her that he had 
never overheard Americans conversing without the word 
"dollar" being pronounced between them. "Such unity 
of purpose," adds Mrs. TroUope, characteriaticaUy, "sach 
sympathy of feeling, can, I believe, be found nowhere else 
except, perhaps, in an ants' neat." ■• 

This deaire for getting on was not confined to the accu- 
mulating of money. Visitors remarked that there was a 
certain econon^ which pervaded many American instita- 
tions — economy of time, for instance. It was a aaving of 
time to import booka rather than to write them ; a tact to 
which Englishmen ascribed much of the poverty of native 
literature.'* A certain parsimony was characteristic of the 
Americans in ventures the result of which could not be im- 
mediately seen ; one recognizes traces of it in their policies 
for promoting education, and their neglect of roads in anti- 
cipation of the coming railroad. This economy was 
strai^ly at variance with a practice of i^ch Americans 

M AMy. I, 70-71. 

M Birkbtck, "Notca on & Jounuy," p. 60. 

■•Hn. Trollt^, n, 136-137. 

»Sm HkU, F., p. 177. 
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were accused by many travellers — that of vaste ol re- 
Boorces, food for inatance. Observers tell of the great qaan< 
titles of food served at each meal, and of the daily waste 
of what remained. One's plate at the table was literally 
loaded with viands, not half of which were consumed. 
There were very few poor to receive the bounty of others, 
and those few would have indignantly spumed charity.*^ '' 
Another kind of wastefnlness prevailed in certain places, 
usnally the more isolated country districts. There shift- 
lessness made itself evident ; farming implements were not 
taken care of; borrowed property was sometimes not re- 
turned at all, sometimes sent back to the owner in an nn- 
satisfactory condition. Complaints were made that maon- 
factnred articles, in many parts of the country, were never 
finished as well as they might have been, but were only put 
in such shape as might sell them readily.** 

There were more serions consequences of this love of 
gain. Speaking of the American trading classes, Hamilton 
observed : ' ' One cannot but be struck with a certain resolute 
and obtrusive cupidity of gain, and a laxity of principle 
as to the means of acquiring it, which I should be sorry to 
believe formed any part of the character of my country- 
men. I have heard conduct pnused in conversation at a 
public table, which, in England, would be att^ided, if not 
with- a voyage to Botany Bay, at least with total loss of 
character. It is impossible to pass an hour in the bar of 
the hotel without being struck with the tone of callous 
selfishness which pervades the conversation, and the ab- 
sence of all pretension to pure and lofty principle. The 
only restraint upon these men is the law, and he is evi- 
dently considered the most skilful in his vocation, who con- 
trives to over-reach his neighbor without incurring its 

•tHodgwn, II, 87; Welbj, p. 276. 
■1 lUll, B., II, 86-26. 
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penalties. " ** In no particnlar, it was considered, was this 
disregard of probity more conspienons than in cases of 
insolTeney. Failore in trade was generally the means of 
building ap a new fortune. It was said that this lazness 
was dne to the difference in the laws in the Tsrioos states, 
and to the conseqaently confused ideas of right and wrong. 
At any rate, the schemes to which the Americans resorted 
were considered a disgrace to the country. Foreigners, 
many of whom had a personal interest in the mattw, be- 
wailed the fact that creditors were paid arbitrarily, interest 
dictating to the insolvent whether they ahonld receive any- 
thing or not. Breaches of tmst in responsible positions 
were considered to be everyday occnrrencea. Many Ei^- 
lishmen were afrtud to have commercial dealii^s with 
American traders, so generally nnreliable were these sop- 
posed to be. "I must complain mnch of American 
roguery, ' ' said an English resident of Kentucky to Faux. 
"Hardly anybody cares about poor honesty and ponctnal- 
ity. If a man can, or is disposed to pay, he pays; it not so 
disposed, or not able, he smiles and tells you to your face, 
he shall not pay. ' ' ^ The New England Yankee of oom^se, 
bore the brunt of the accusation, particularly because be 
was looked upon by his fellow-conntrymen aa the embodi- 
ment of "smartness" and trickery in bnsinesB.*' Travel- 
lers narrate stories that have been told them of wooden nut- 
megs, or of watches sold at auction without works, or of 
commoiT sheep with Merino wool sewed upon them. Mdish 

" Hajnilton, I, lU-12t. 

B«FearoD, pp. 37B-880; Parkinton, II, 604; Hodgaon, II, 2S4 ff; 
Fkoz, p. 189; Fidler, p. 81; BriBt«d, p. 466; JanBon, pp. £44-248; 
Moore, T., "Episth to Lord Viaoouut Forbes from the Cil? of Wuli- 
ington;" Weld, I, 403-404. 

wHamilton, I, 226, 249, 261-266; Alexander, II, 68-61); KeilMn, 
pp. 233-234; H»1I, F., pp. 286-269; Mr«. Trollope, II, 137-138; F*nx, 
pp. 117-118. 
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limita trickeiy in bnunees to the seaport tO'wnB, where the 
commercial spirit was so strong that principle was often 
sacrificed at the shrine of commerce,'" but in (feneral, very 
few exceptions were made to the role of business dis- 
honesty. It was even believed that Americans prided them- 
selves on getting into debt and then showing how adroitly 
they eonld get oat of paying. Nor was it customary, it 
was said, for these people to point out defects in goods, 
or errors in accounts, when these were in their favor.'* 
The fondness for lotteries was another indication of dis- 
honesty which professedly horrified Englishmen. It was 
declared that even cburcbes were bnilt 'bj means of them. 
"Lotteries pervade the middle, southern and western 
States," said Bristed, "and spread a horribly increasing 
mass of idleness, fraud, theft, falsehood, and profligacy 
throughout all the classes of our labouring population. . . . 
Our state legislatures never assemble without augmenting 
the number of lotteries."** This lack of a fine sense of 
honesty was the more astonishing in view of the probity in 
other matters, and the comparative absence of crime in the 
country.'" Pilfering and house-breaking especially were 
commented on as being conspicuously absent. English visi- 
tors were surprised to find that doors and windows were 
left open night and day, and that possessions of all kinds 
were left lying about, often over night, with no apprehen- ' 
mon entertained by their owners. Americana also gave 
their visitors credit for being honest ; money was lent freely 
to Englishmen in distress. Francis Hall tells of an ex- 
perience in Elmira, New York, where a storekeeper offered 
him money to go to Philadelphia without any other se- 

•■ Meliah, I, 44. 

»i Fnu, pp. 88-97. 
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emit; tlian his word. Hall s^s his sorpriBe was th« 
greater becaose he had been told that Americans never 
failed to cheat and insult Englishmen.** This scmpalons 
personal honesty was attributed to the slight temptation to 
theft in a country where there was ample facility for ob- 
taining a livelihood.*^ 

In spite of the prevalence of certain vices, the great 
amount of drinking that went on, the gambling and the 
dnellii^, the quality of American morality was generally 
conceded to be high.** This has been seen to be eq>eeiaUy 
true of the chastity of American women. Krs. Trollope 
maintained that the standard of general morality in the 
United States was much lower than in Europe, but travel- 
lers frankly disagreed with her. It is to be remembered, 
besides, that Mrs. Trollope did not visit New England, 
where the standard was universally thoi^ht by foreigners 
to be the highest in the country. Hamiltoa, a true Scotch- 
man, admitted that not even in his own land was morality 
at so high a premium as in this section. 

Notwithstanding the many comments on the independence 
of manner and the detective education of the American 
children in this respect, there was observed to be a certain 
conservatism in American ideas, a kind of holding back 
from that which was new and strange. Men tended to 
follow, for instance, the religions and political opinions of 
their fathers. "In the United States," said Hamilton, 
"one is struck with the fact that there exist certain doc- 
trines and opinions which have descended like heirlooms 
from generation to generation, and seem to form the sub- 
ject of a sort of national entail, most felicitously contrived 

"Hall, F., p. ise. 
41 Candler, p. U4. 
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to check the national tendency to intellectual advancement 
in the inheritors. The sons sncceed to these opinions of 
th»T father, precisely as they do to his silver salvers, or 
gold-headed cane ; and thus do certun d<^:ntas, political and 
religioas, gradually acquire a sort of prescriptive aathority 
and continue to be handed down, unsubjected to the teet of 
philosophical examination. . . . Enquire their reasons for 
the inbred faith of which they are the dark, though vehe- 
ment apostles, and you get nothing but a few shallow 
truisms, which absolutely afford no footing, for the con- 
clusions they are brought forward to establish." ** A fea- 
ture of this conservatism in opinion was the high value 
that was attached to the authority of certain individnals. 
Men like Washington and Jefferson, for instance, were con- 
stantly being quoted, sometimes in connection with matters 
in which they probably were poor authority. Candler ob- 
jected to hearing Jefferson's opinions on literature ex- 
plained repeatedly. He says that an American told him 
that Jefferson was considered the most learned man in the 
world.** 

In their attitude toward one another, die Americans 
were considered most praiseworthy ; their charity and help- 
fulness to those in distress waa generally acknowledged.*" 
It is true that Mrs. Trollope remarked that there was less 
almsgiving in America than in any other Christian country 
on the face of the globe, but she did not explain what 
ether travellers pointed out, that there was also less occa- 
sion for a lm s, and fewer objects of charity. Among the mem- 
bers of a community, misfortune alwtQrs called forth the 

«■ HamiltAii, I, 12S. 

4«Cuidler, p. ]0B. 
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kindest and most practical expressions of sympathy. This 
feeling greir ap as a matter of coarse in a new country 
where a eertun amount of dependence upon one's neigh- 
bors -was inevitable. Miss Martineaa noticed that though 
there was nothing that men prised so much in America as 
time, there was nothing that the people were more willing 
to give to the service of others. Whole families of chil- 
dren were often taken over by some relative of the de- 
ceased father or mother, and brought up as a matter of 
course. So common was this that one traveUer r^narks 
that it ceased to meet with praise, it was merely a per- 
formance of duty. Appreciative visitors regretted that 
this helpful side of American character did not se^n to 
be so patently exhibited as were the faults. The sympathy 
of the Americans was not so evident, it was said, because 
their social system did not compel them to suffer ; it is only 
oppression that engenders pity. 

The stranger generally not <mly saw the greatest kind- 
liness prevailing among neighbors, bat felt it extended to 
himself. Even Basil Hall's book is full of instances of 
this lavish hospitality, which, however, many strangers 
observed to be relative. "From Massachusetts to Mary- 
land," sud Thomas Cooper, "inns are plenty, and strang- 
ers frequent them when they travel; from the south 
boundary of Pennsylvania to South Carolina, taverns are 
scarce and dear, and hospitality is on the most liberal 
scale."" Francis Hall made a very amusing comment on 
the tradition of hospitality in certain parts of the Union. 
He believed that the old time virtue was fast disappear- 
ing — at least the sort of hospitality of which Jefferson had 
told him — which waylaid strangers on the roads and com- 
pelled them to come in. "While I was in the North," 
Hall says, "I was constantly told of the hospitality of the 
M Cooper, p. S2. 
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Sontb ; at Philadelpllia I found it ice-boand ; at Baltimore 
tlier« waa indeed a thaw, bat at Washington, the frost, 
probably from the congenial influence of politicks, was 
harder than ever ; the thermometer rose but little at Rich- 
mond, and when I arriTed at Charleston, I was entertained, 
not with its hospitality, but with an eulogiom upon that of 
Boston. I did not retrace my steps to pat the matter to 
proof."*' Other travellerB, leas analytical of the hind- 
neas which sheltered and fed them, paid glowing tribute 
to the Americana in this respect. Candler devotes two ea.- 
tire chapters to instances of unsolicited hospitality and 
p<^tene88, extended to him in different parts of the coun- 
try; one sees incidentally that the credit should not be 
attributed entirely to his hosts.** Murray tells with grati- 
tude of the kindly treatment he met with while serious^ 
ill with cholera in Cincinnati. He says that an American 
acquaintance came to see him two or three times a day, 
brining him comforts from his own home, in which he 
invited Murray to take up his invalid abode.** The lack of 
oatoitation in entertainii^ guests was a subject of com- 
ment Toy little change was made in the meal; guests 
were well supplied with food, bat were not urged to eat 
and drink more than they wished**. Miss Martineau de- 
clared that American hospitality was so remarkable, and 
the stranger usually so grateful, that there was danger of 
its blinding him to the real state of affairs in other par- 
ticulars.** On the other hand, Abdy maintained that it had 

*f Hall, F., pp. 24(!-24a. 
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a wonderful effect in sharpening the discriminating faeol- 
ties of the mind ! " 

The patience and good humor of the Americans were 
almost proverbial. How could the stagecoach passenger 
complain of the frequent breaking of the springs on the 
rough road, when the driver, on whom alone rested the 
responsibility of repairs, set to work patiently and good- 
humoredly to "fix" the broken partt Travellers tell of 
long journeys beguiled by the cheerfulness of native tellow- 
paasengers, and of the philosophical calm displayed by 
these Americans in emergencies.** No one, however, would 
have thought of calling the Americsn gay ; many strangers 
noticed the habitual gravity of his expression. Hamilton 
was surprised at the apparent lack of happiness in New 
England, where "the materials of happiness were so widely 
and plentifully diffosed." The countenances of the people 
were farrowed with care; no one seemed to have a light 
heart ; soul and body were ' ' withered up by the anxieties 
of life."" Francis Hall says that the usual gravity of 
manners and deportment were attributable to the fact that 
the Americans were habitually occupied with matters of 
deep interest.** Though not without wit, the inhabitants 
of the United States seemed lacking too in a certain kind 
of humor, the humor of the more boisterous kind. John 
Davis remarked that this quality was not indigenous to 
Americans. "The pleasantries of a droll would not relax 
the risible muscles of a party of Americans, however dis- 
posed to be merry; the wag would feel no encouragement 
from the surrounding countenances to exert his laughter- 
moving powers, but like the tyrant in the tragedy, he would 

*) Abdy, II, 306. 

"8m, for iiiBt«nM, Mkiibeau, I, 240; D'ArvBmont, pp. 12e-]27. 

•* Hunilton, I, 266. 

*■ Hall, F., Appendix, p. 286. 
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be compelled to swallow the poison that was prepared for 
another.'"* This lack of a joyoos spirit was noticed in 
both young and old alike. Blane commented on the fact 
that he never saw even American school-bOTS playing at 
any game whatsoever. ' ' Cricket, football, and quoits, etc., 
appear to be utterly unknown, and I believe if an Amer> 
iean were to see grown-up men playing at Cricket, he 
would express as much astonishment as the Italians did, 
when some Englishm^i played at this finest of all games 
in the Cascina at Florence." *' Welby offered as a reason 
for this lack of national amosement, the great number of 
elements in American life, agreeing only in devotion to 
religious and political liberty, and the resulting lack of a 
national character, "the effect," he says "is an evident 
want of eneigy, of heart and soul in everything animating 
to other nations. I am just returned from witnessing the 
celebration of the anniversay of their Liberty . . , such a 
festival might well be expected to call forth every spark of 
enthusiasm, but even then, not an eye, either of spectators 
or actors, gluitened with joy or animation, the latter seemed 
walking to a funeral ; the others contemplating the melon- 
choly ceremony ! Nothing could dispel the illusion but the 
gay clothes of the female spectators, to which their count- 
enances in general bore a strong contrast." "* 

A triut which seemed to be apparent to Scotch vintors 
I>articularly was the lack of local attachment.** Ameri- 
cans seemed to be always moving about. Bristed remarked 
that they were ' ' undonbtedly the most locomotive and 
migrating people in the world." A love of change was 
indeed obviously manifested in American life ; it even ex- 

■■ DatIb, John, p. 104, 

"Blane, pp. 908-S03; alto WMton, pp. 108-204. 

•s Welby, p. 170. 

»Sm Hurray, I, 111; Htunilton, I, S23; Bristed, p. 427. 
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tended to the frequent changing of the officers of ad- 
ministration, as has already been said. 

The government Tras regarded as the greatest onifTing 
force in the formation of American character. "The com- 
mon qualities which may be said to be goierated by this 
influence," said Francis Hall, "are intdligence or a quick 
perception of utility, both general and individual; hence 
their attachment to freedom and to every q>eciea of im- 
provement, both publiek and private; energy and per- 
severance in carrying their plans into effect . . . gravity 
of manner and deportment, becaose th^ are habitually 
occupied upon matters of deep interest ; taciturnity, which 
is the offspring of thought."** Hamilton confessed that 
the political relations of the Americans were hard to un- 
derstand though their other characteristics were marked 
and their peculiarities lay on the surface. "The patriot 
of one company was the scoundrel of the next," says the 
perplexed Scotchman,"^ Everywhere there was evidence 
of fervent party spirit, and yet the harmony of the country 
in regard to the great principles of govemmeot was too 
manifest to be ignored." 

The number of Englishmen who made any real attempt 
at analysis of American character is relatively small. In- 
cidental and local commenta of course are more numerous, 
but one feels the lack of a complete and philosophical dis- 
cussion. Perhaps the Englishman did not understand the 
American well enough to analyze him; it is more likely 
that he regarded the native traits as secondary in interest to 
the institutions of which they were largely the result. 

•» HiU, F., pp. 886-206. 

•I Hwnilton, I, 882, 8»2. 

M Weld, 1, 41S; Hunilbm, I, 209-810; Hoore, T., Pnfuw to "Poou 
Ralating to Amerioa" in "FoctiMl Worlu" (ieS3 ediUou), VoL II, 
203. 
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CHAPTER XII 

IHE FUTURE OF TEE UKION 

Because the United States represented sncli a unique 
experiment in statecraft, her ultimate destiny seemed to 
have an nnosoal importance for the other nations of the 
world. If she conld demonstrate that a govermuent estab- 
lished on her principles, and composed of various elements, 
could withstand the wear and tear of internal and external 
dissension, and come forth triumphant from her trial, she 
could do much to remove from the conseiODsness of the 
world the close eonnectioQ that existed between revolution 
and bloodied; between republics and lawlessness. "If a 
government founded upon a republican model does not 
sDcceed there," said Latrobe, "surely the question of its 
Buitablenese to the state of mankind as they are, should be 
considered as determined forever.'" This period witnessed 
only the beginning of the country's existence as a nation; 
consequently it was the time when conjectures as to the 
probable destiny of the United States were particularly 
numerous. Certain policies of the government were still 
in their infancy, and had not yet demonstrated their prac- 
ticability. One was therefore at liberty to make surmises 
in regard to them, and, in so doing, to indulge to the full 
the desire to explain one's own theories of government. 

It has been said before that the greatest and most inevit- 

1 lAtrobe, II, 67. See aUo P&nx, p. £8. 
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able distint^joting force was eonaidered to be the institu- 
tion of Blaver;. Thia waa to be dreaded in both its moral 
and economic effects.* Those who emphasized the moral 
side of the question dwelt upon the injustice of the inatitu- 
tion. What nation could expect to flourish and to become 
permanent when it was basely ignoring the first principles 
of justice and the rights of the alavea as human beings t 
The Americans were professing to be lovers of libertj'', and 
at the same time were making capital of an enslaved race. 
Thia lack of c<mBi6tency in theory and practice could not 
expect to go unpunished. "If the laws of God and the ais 
rangements of man are incompatible, man's arrangements 
most give way. ' ' The past history of other nations afforded 
melancholy instances to show that, economically, slavery 
was destined to be the ruin of the nation, in its pernicious 
effects on industry and agriculture. The greatest evil, how- 
ever, which could arise from this institution, as the 
foreigner saw it, was the separation of North and South. 
This waa the only one of the definite prophecies of evil 
which has as yet been justified by subsequent history. Such 
disputes as those over the tariff, and over the admission of 
new states as slave or free, were destined in time, it was 
said, to be the opening wedge of the division. "Before 
Washington's bones are dissolved in the tomb, the sword 
of civil discord will be drawn in the land to which he 
bequeathed the fatal gift of democratic freedom." "The 
worldly inteersts of the minority," said Miss Kartinean, 
"... are bound up with the anomaly. . . . The minori^ 
may go on for a length of time in apparent harmony with 
the expressed will of the many — the law. But the time 
cornea when the anomaly clashes with the law." Practi- 

1 For effect of slaveiT, see Flower, pp. 97-98; Candler, pp. S9T-3M; 
Martine&u, I, 132; Duucttn, n, 831-334; HuniHon, II, p. £27; Kwfc- 
vood^t Magamine, XXXIII, 225. 
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call7 no English visitor who expressed himself at all on 
the sabjeet, needed to be convinced that the United States 
conld not Icmg exist onlees she extirpated the cnrse of 
slavery. 

Granted that she did so, her future was still insecure 
and problematical because of certain defects in the policy 
of the government, all of them details in themselves, but 
important in their bearing. Some of these had to do with 
the manner of electing officials. The moat trivial of these 
defects was the custom of votii^ by ballot.* Most Eng- 
lishmen believed that votii^ should be done viva voce, and 
that the paper ballots used by the Americans Trere liable 
to corruption. "The less secrecy and mystery there is in 
political matters, the better," said one of these critics, 
"everjrthing in a land of freedom should be open to public 
inspection." "This system," said another, "excludes the 
open, wholesome inflnences of talent and property at the 
elections, and encourages a perpetual course of intrigue 
and fraud, by enablic^ the cunning demagogue to impose 
open the credulity of the weak and ignorant. Indeed, the 
frauds practised by the substitution of one set of ballots 
for another, in every electioneering campaign throughout 
the country, are in themselves innumerable and shameless ; 
and the success of elections generally depends upon the 
adroitness of intrigue exhibited by the more active political 
partisans." 

Another defect was the frequency of the elections, an 
imperfection extending throngh the whole system of Amer- 
ican government.' The drawbacks of this repeated change 
of office were obvious to the travellers. It was criticised as 

*See Candler, pp. SSS-SSQ; Briited, p. 180; Brotlwra, p. 138 S; 
UkttlMwa, I, 74. 

^On this point, tee Duhring, p. 9; Brlsted, pp. llfl ff; Hamilton, 
n, 68-03) HaU, B., II, 806 (quotei DeWitt Clinton) ; Eoidall, I, 157. 
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making the representatives of tlie people too local in their 
poUc7, and too dependent upon the will of their con- 
Btitnents; a candidate who wished to accomplish anything 
of importance in his office was obliged to stand for re- 
election. So short was the term of office in some cases, it 
was pointed out, that it was difficult to investigate and 
annul BpnrioQB elections before it was time to consider an- 
other candidate. Frequent elections, too, kept the people 
generally in a turmoil daring the greater part of the 
year ; time that should have been spent in useful and pro- 
ductive occupations was wasted in unprofitable politics. 
Such a method of procedure was inevitably destined to 
make the country poorer and the people lees industrious. 
The evil had also a wider ^plication; a Congress which 
was changed so frequently was of necesaty without a set- 
tled iK>licy in r^ard to the conduct of national affairs and 
the development of the country's resources. "One man 
-will not plant, that another may reap the harvest of his 
labors ; he will not patiently lay the foundation of a struc- 
ture, the plan of which is continually liable to be changed 
by his successor, on whom, if completed, the whole honours 
must ultimately devolve. In short, it is an inherent and 
monstrons evil, that American statesmen must legislate for 
the present, not for the future. . . . Immediate and tem- 
porary expediency is, and must be, the moving and effi- 
cient impulse of American l^islation." 

State representation in the electing of the president was 
also considered to be much in need of re-adjustment. The 
influence of each of the states was in exact ratio to the 
nomber of its population. As the increase of population in 
some states was greater than in others, the former tended 
to secure to themselves the electing power. Thomas Ham- 
ilton foresaw the time when the three states — 'Sew York, 
Frainsylvania, and Ohio, would tc^ether possess the nu- 
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merical majority of the population and could therefore 
elect the president. If the other states tiied to amend the 
coDHtitation on this point, their attempt would be futile, 
because these three states would also have a majority in 
the HooM of Bepresentatives.' 

The most serious evil connected with the elections and 
regarded with apprehension by these borrowers of tronble, 
was, however, the tendency toward nuiversal soflrage,* 
which became practically a fact in the first part of the 
nineteenth eentnry. Even if the nation did away with 
all religions restrictions, said the critics, would it not have 
been w^ to keep the property qnalifieation, especially, as 
one traveller pointed out, since the lack of property in a 
country like America, full of opportunities, stamped one 
as idle and thriftless T Be«des, ' ' property has a tendaicy 
to bind a man more strongly to the interest of his coun- 
try; and, if so, he is the more likely to be careful and 
considerate to do nothing that has a tendency to involve 
the country in difSculties; for by doing so he would put 
in jeopardy his individual property that he or his fore- 
fathers have taken so much pains to obtain." Much was 
said in regard to the connection between oniversal suffrage 
and brib^T'.' Some foreigners asserted that bribery existed 
in the United States; others tried to show that it was im- 
probable. Most of the former believed that the practical 
dlfQcnlties which were said to stand in the way of corrupts 
ii^ such large numbers of people, offered no obstacle to the 
practice. The natural result of a universal snfErage was 

* See, for syaUm of repreaentatioii, Hamilton, n, 49, 1, 311; Tign«, 
I, 204-2M; HkII, B., II, 2M ff. 

• For uniTeraal luffrage, tee Duhring, p. 10; DuneaD, n, US; 
Hamilton, I, SlS-3Ui Brothera, p. 244; Briated, pp. 120-121; Tlgne, 
I, 191 B. 

TOuwley, p. 32; Dnhring, p. 10; Candler, pp. 3S3, 394; Vigne, I, 
192-193; Duncan, II, 336. 
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that much-dreaded state of affurs — a mob rule which kept 
office-holders sabservieiit to ita interests, and tended to ex- 
clade from the administration of the goremment "mm of 
talmts, character, and property." The evil effects of this 
extension of the soffrage could not ^et be seen; perh&pa, aa 
Doncan hopefully saggested, some antidote might yet be 
discovered, bnt it was quite certain in the minds of many 
people that the interests of the United States were des- 
tined to suffer, at some time in the future, becanae of the 
adoption of this policy. 

Another serious question was the relation of the execu- 
tive to the legislative department of the government.* It 
waa believed that the states had acted unwisely in exclud- 
ing executive officers from all places in the representative 
bodies, thus "discarding a powerful and efficient guaran- 
tee for the honest and upright administration of their af- 
fairs. The knowledge that every political measure will be 
subjected to a ri(pd and unsparing scrutiny, and must be 
def^ided to the satisfaction of honorable men in open 
discussion, is assuredly the most effective safeguard which 
has yet been devised to secure the integrity of public men." 
Other observers complain of an exactly opposite tendency 
to merge the two departments of state. Basil Hall sud 
that the constant aim of the populace was "to draw within 
their circle as much of the executive power as possible, and 
to blend this with their Intimate authority; two things 
which universal experience elsewhere shows ought alwaya 
to be kept separate." 

In their attitude toward their ^ecatives, from the presi- 
dent down to the smallest official, the Americans were 
characterized by what Ei^lishmen called distrust and sos- 

■ CMidl«r, p. 39B IT; Duhring, p. 9; Hunlltou, n, WhOJ; Hkll, B., 
n, 311. 
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picion.* The tendency of the government was believed to 
be toward circumscribing more and more the inflaence of 
the etecntivfl, and putting more power into the handa of 
the people. Some foreigners looked upon this as the chief 
error of the Americiin constitution, and thought it absurd 
that the president, for instance, could conclude no treaty 
without the consent of the Senate. In general, the presi- 
dent's power was considered to be altogether too limited 
and controlled for a vigorous government. In emergen- 
cies there was liable to be much procrastination in getting 
policies adopted. "Liable to impeachment and diBmissal 
from ofBce for the commiasion of treason and other high 
crimes and misdemeanors, he [the president] may do much 
good, but he can do no essential harm. The powers he 
derives from the constitntion are in fact mere daties. ' ' 

The anxiety which was felt in regard to the relations 
between legislature and executives was extended to those 
that existed between the several states and the Federal 
government." These had been, since the founding of the 
nation, the anbject of many dispntea. EngUahmen seem to 
have taken the side of the states almost entirely. Hodgson 
said that it was a common idea in England that the sta- 
bility of the Union was much endangered by the trouble 
betweo) the central government and the states, and that 
the former was inclined always to usurp the prerc^tives 
of the latter. It was the belief, however, that the Federal 
government could not misuse its rights for any length of 
time without being checked by the states ; what was chiefiy 
to be feared was the alienation of the two. 

• For attitude toward officials, gee De Roob, p. 20; Hamilton, I, 
363; Dubriog, p. 9; Welb^, pp. 334-33fti EaU, B., II, 282-263, 311; 
Hodgwm. n, 178-179. 

idDahring, p. S, 11-14; BTirted, p. 218; Hodgson, 11, IM-IH; 
Mrs. TroUope, II, 80-21. 
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Lees important than these defects in the constitatiou, 
jost dlBcnsBed, seemed a gronp of considerationa none ot 
vhich commanded a general credence, but which are in- 
teresting as showing the kind of condition which might 
operate against the Union, and detract from its prosperitT' 
and efficiency. These ranged from the exclnsion of the 
clergy from official positions " to the lack of the law of 
primogenitore.** The levellii^ propensity betrayed in the 
costom of the eqaal sharing of property in the family, was 
to the mind of the observer not an unmixed blessing. It 
prevented the growth of a wealthy class which might be 
extremely nsetul to the commnnity, and which m^ht fit- 
tingly make a part of the state legiBlatnres. On the other 
hand many Englishmen feared for America an increase 
in her poor.** Hamilton in diseOBsing Miss Wright's 
"Workies," says that they present an aspect mraiacing to 
the government. Let luxury and poverty increase, and the 
cities become congested, and the so-called lower classes 
would be somethii^ with which to reckon. It was true 
that the poor were now so comparatively few in number as 
to be a "mere hydra in embryo," but the real time of trial 
for America was in the future. "Hitherto," says De Boos, 
"the Americana have enjoyed the advantage of occupying a 
country where the evila of an overflowing population have 
not been felt; where every man is either a farmer or a 
merchant; where there are no idlers; and more than aU, 
where there are no poor ; for vile indeed must be the Amer- 
ican who cannot, in some capacity, earn an ample mun- 
tenauce. When, however, the means of carrying off a super- 
fluous population beg^ to fail, which, at some period most 

iiBrUtod, pp. 12M8S. 
" Hall, B., II, 309. 

It Hamilton, I, 295-297. 8m nfatatlou of Ramiltoo in SUmff, 
p. 291 fl; Tigne, I, 247-24&. 
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be the case, ... we may expect to see the disadvantaeea 
of a popular govenunent. ' ' " One of the greatest draw- 
backs to the fntnre prosperity of the coimtiT was, in Miss 
Martineaa'a opinion, the general apathy in regard to the 
duties of citizenship." "In England, " she aaxA, "the idea 
of an American citizen is of one who is always talking poli- 
tics, eanTaanng, bustling about to make proselytes abroad, 
buried in newspapers at home, and harrying to vote on 
election day. ' ' The tme situation was quite different from 
this. Many of the more respectable men were extremely 
apathetic and indifferent in r^ard to voting, not appearing 
to realize the harm they were doing to the public good. 
Fear of criticism kept many from assuming the respon- 
sibility of office, a circumstance by which the corrupt ele- 
ment profited. 

These were only relatively unimportant defects of gov- 
ernment policy, the action of which, or the combination of 
which, mi^ht interfere with the progress of the nation. 
The imagination of the average traveller, however, was not 
satisfied with these trivial bugbears. Much more serious to 
him was the disparity of interests that prevailed in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country." No two sections were alike, 
and each defended itself agunst the rest with the fiercest 
jealoosy. Conld it be expected that unity of government 
should be compatible with great diversities of interest in 
the governed! One traveller cited the instance of Florida 
and Maine. ' ' In Florida and Loni«ana they grow sugar ; 
in Maine there is scarcely enongh sun to ripen a crop of 

" Da Roos, p. 28. 

" Mutineaa, I, US ff; kIm Duncan, II, 328. 

laFoT disparity of interelU, see Hamilton, I, 306-308; Matthewi, 
I, 7S-7e; Candler, p. 3»T; Tudor II, 508-509; D'Aruunont, p. 287^ 
Brlat4sd, pp. 234-235; Flint, pp. 210-211; Hartinean, I, 13ft-143. 
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maise. Tlie people of these states are no less different than 
the productions of their soil. They are animated hj no sen- 
timent of brotherhood and affinity. Nature has divided 
them hy a distance of two thousand miles; the interests of 
one are neither onderstood nor cared for in the other. In 
short, they are connected by nothing bat a dnmsy and 
awkward piece of machinery most felicitously contrived to 
deprive both of the blessing of self-govemment. " There 
was not only the differmce between North and South; it 
might be expected that at some time in the future the East 
and the West would come into conflict. The practical diffi- 
culty of representation for so large a field was urged. If 
this obstacle were surmounted, the result would still en- 
gender strife. The great extent of territory west of the 
Mississippi afforded space for numerous future states, 
which, with a growing popolation and a proportionally in- 
creasing representation, would soon be able to outvote the 
East in Congress. Eastern interests would inevitably suf- 
fer in that event. "The tendency of all this," said Bristed, 
apeakii^ of the growing preponderance of Western influ- 
ence, "beyond a peradventnre, is either to break up the 
Federal Union, and entail a perpetuity of anarchy and civil 
broils throtighout the whole continent, or to crush the At- 
lantic States bnieath the enormous hoob of the wwtem 
manunoth," James Flint, who was thoroiq;hly familiar 
with the Western district, did uot believe that that section 
of the country would ever separate from the East. "The 
western settlements," he says, "have the strongest incite- 
ments to remain in close conjunction with their eastern 
neighbors. A separation from them in times of war would 
cut off all communication by land with the eastern coast; 
an inconvenience that would greatly aggravate any at- 
tempt to blockade the mouth of the Mississippi. A separa- 
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tirai would retard the ingress of population, it would injure 
internal trade, it would occasion additional expense in sap- 
porting a separate goTemment, and it would deprive them 
of the protection of the United States navy. It will scarcely 
be alleged that the Eastern States have an interest in dis- 
solving the compact with the Western; as by that step, 
they would not only forego a rapid accomnlation of 
strength, bnt would incur the danger of converting fellow- 
citizens into the most powerful oiemies. They woold loB« 
that important branch of revenue which arises from the 
sale of public lands, and they would no longer participate 
in the fnr trade. ' ' 

This sectional jealousy was necessarily inconsistent with 
sound and wholesome legislation.^' Each representative, it 
was nrged, in protecting the interests of his own part of 
the country, would estimate measures, not by their tendency 
to benefit the whole union, but by their bearing on particu- 
lar interests. The disparities were the more serious because 
they arose largely from climate and soil and were therefore 
beyond legislative interference. A circumstance which 
might lead to serious inconvenience, was the difference in 
the laws of the various states. This resulted from the great 
number of separate state governments, and was regarded by 
the foreigner as a disintegrating circumstance, for, as one 
Englishman said, nothing tends more to unite a people into 
general harmony and to make them fee! a common interest, 
than the being subject to the same laws in all parts of the 
country.'" Unfortunately, in the United States the ten- 
dency was in the opposite direction. 

Facing all these obstacles to growth and longevity, the 
United States might well be expected to fail to achieve a 
"Hamilton, I, 106, 376-377; Vigne, I, 260. 
" Cuidler, p. 387. 
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gloiioTts deetiQ7.** She waa still, u it were, in her iufutcy; 
her real time of trial had not yet come but it was none tha 
lew inevitably coming. Even the most pesaimistic critics 
did not set a very early date for her diaoolntion. Vigne ia 
the oaly obaerrer who predicts that it will probably be leas 
than a hall century before the United States "will fall to 
pieces by its own weight." Bat the seeds of disaolation, it 
was said, had had thdr origin with the government, and 
might be expected to come to fmition at some f ntnre time. 

It is by no means true that all English travellers looked 
upon the United States as a nation doomed to destraction. 
To many, the signs of the times were too hopefol to justify 
gloomy predictions.*^ Some steered a middle coarse, and 
prophesied that the government would slowly assome a new 
form, eliminatinff one by one the faults that impeded the 
country's progress, and, as one traveller expressed it, "fix- 
ing its rule upon the broad and firm foundations of prop- 
erty and talent." It was to be hoped and expected that 
America's practice of government would approach more 
nearly to her theory, which was conceded to be almost 
ideal. 

The necessity of the preservation of the Union for the ul- 
timate welfare of the several states was emphasized.*' Let 
this confederation once be dissolved, and all the advantages 
peculiar to the United States would be lost. The parta 
eoald not be separated without disturbing the happiness of 

i« See SniTtlt, J. F. D., "A Tour io the United StetM of Ajnerioft" 
(1TB4), Vol. II, Chap. LXXy entire. SmTth wm in Ameriea during 
the lUvolution, and accordinglf suffered at the liandi ot tlie Amer- 
loaiu. Hii chapter is an intereating propiieey in riev of the fact that 
the Mpftntion of England and Uie United Btotea waa icaroely oon- 
aununated at the time it was written. Vlgne, II, 273. 

*»8ee Bristed, p. 218; Fearon, p. 163; BlaekiDOod'g Magarint, 
XXXII, 93. 

iiDuhring, pp. 19-80; Brlrt«d, p. 211, 213-214 (quotation). 
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the whole. It behooved the Americans to remember the 
evilB ronnonnted in the past by the aid of such men as 
Washington and the other founders of the repablic, and hy 
that memory cling to and protect the Federal onioa, "that 
federal union which, if once dissolved, ^isores the breaking 
ap of the foondations of civil order, peace, and safety, over 
all the range of this extensive territory ; ensures a perpetu- 
ity of .. . anarchy, civil war, carnage, and desola- 
tion, . . Better, far betta:, would it be for the United 
States to endure an entire century of foreign war, or to 
labonr fifty years nnder the burden of domeitie maladmin- 
i$tration, than by severing the federal Union into a mnlti* 
tnde of petty principalities, to entail vpaa all the extent of 
the northern continent of America the prevalence of foreign 
factions, French, Boasian and British, perpetually interfer- 
ing with, and confounding, all their home movements and 
measnres; and above all, to ensure a perpetuity of feudal 
anarchy and brigandage; of castellated fends; of partisan 
warfare; of hereditary hostility, of arbitrary incarcera- 
tion; of inqoiaitorial torment; of military execution; of 
private assasednation ; of public pillage; of universal op- 
pression and all the calamities incident to afOicted human- 
i^, when force and fraud are the arbiters of right and 
wrong." 

If these states could be kept united, a glorious fature lay 
before them, as they had within themselves all the materials 
for greatness.** Observers cited, as elements of strength, 
the civil and religions equality, the adaptabili^ of the sep- 
arate state governments to the different parts of the coun- 
try, the natural advantages, the similarity in manners and 
in language. As James Flint said, it was an orguiiztion 
"well adapted to insure internal tranquility and protection 

** Hodgson, II, 100; Flint, p. 213; Cutdlar, pp. 307-401; Duhring, 
p. 11; Brilt«d, pp. 24S-246; Uattbewa, I, 78. 
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against inTBsioa." It eoold reasonably be expected that the 
country Tronld add to its territory, and that it woold in 
time extend ' ' from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; from liezioo 
to the shores of the arctic ocean." It was quite probable 
that the United States would seek to gain possession of 
Canada, in order to have the free nav^ation of the St. Law- 
rence and to prevent future hostilities from the British 
provinces. It was even suggested that Canada should be 
given to the United States for a consideration, in order to 
prevent future trouble. As for the West Indies, it waa 
generally believed that they would in time become part of 
the new republic, though Candler said in 1824: "As to 
Mexico, California, and the West Indies being added to the 
Union, a circumstance which some of the Americans are 
pleased to anticipate, the probabilities are so remote, that 
it is not worth while to examine them." 

In short, many visitors believed that far from being pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the danger of dissolution, the United 
States represented as nearly ideal a form of government, 
and as stable a one as could be imagined.** She could rea- 
sonably be supposed to last as loi^ as any other human in- 
stitution, particularly since, by her legislation, the interests 
of the people were regarded; that kind of government, it 
was maintained, has always lasted longest. Her inhabitants 
had fought t<%ether for liberty, and the independence and 
self-confidence of the American character, which had re- 
sulted from this fact, were sufficient guarantees of the 
stability of the government. "I see no reason," an English- 
man remarked, "why, in the ordinary coarse of thiols, this 
grand Confederation might not continue for ages. ... It 
is destined, I trust, to exhibit to the world at large a grand 
and SQGcesBfnl experiment in legislation." "As a friend of 

*> Hodgson, n, 196 {quotation} ; Dubring, p. 6 S., 127 (qootft- 
tion) ; D'Arufimont, p. 266, 297; HftU, F., p. 332; OomI^, p. 7. 
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libert7 and of free mstitations," said anotlier, "I implore 
from tlie Almighty the salvatioD of the Americui Union 1 
May this noble, verdant, and floorishing tree of liberty, 
planted by a free band on a savage bat fertile strand, which 
has already stmch its roots deeply in the American soil and 
pTodaced the richest and most abundant fmits, still giun in 
strength and in majestic stateliness I May its bark be pre- 
served from any injnry ; its wood from the meanest worm I 
May its roota never moulder; its sap never dryl" 
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CONCLUSION 



Whbk the reader of this masa of travel literature tries to 
reduce the facts to some kind of STStem, he noticee freqneat 
gaps. The sins of omisuon are sometimes carious ones, and 
difficult if not imposaible to account for. 

We notice immediately that observers usually describe 
the same parts of the country. This is eauly understood if 
one remembers that few travellers went aside from the 
beaten paths because of the very practical difScnlties in the 
way of transportation. For instance, those Englishmen 
who visited New England usnally travelled over the roads 
between Albany and Boston, or between Boston and New 
York. There was very little going aside from two or three 
main-travelled routes. A few observers, as has been said, 
visited the White Mountains, and others saw as much of 
Vermont as was visible from the eastern shore of Lake 
Champlain, as they passed southward from Canada. Ken- 
dall was an exception to the rule in that he visited the 
isolated districts of Maine. Generally speaking, that sec- 
tion of the country was untouched, and the ahnost solitary 
Englishman, Helish, for instance, who wrote about the un- 
travelled regions of New England, drew his picture, not 
from what he had actually seen, but from information 
gleaned from other sources. 

The same is true of the rest of the country. Travel 

books abonnd in descriptions of New York, Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, New Orleans, and Cin- 
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oinnati. The beet-kDOwii routes have already been traced 
in a prerious chapter. The territory on either side of these 
roada remained an onknown land to the average traveller. 
Exceptions to the rale were men like Francis Baily and 
John BradbniT', who penetrated into comparatively nn- 
aettled parts and who give us oar few pictures of those 
r^ons. So great was the tendency to follow the known 
road that even Fowler, who made a study of New Yotfc 
State, went from New York to Niagara and back in 1830 
by practically the same route. 

Another kind of omission has to do with the details of 
American life. On some of these, information is sadly lack- 
ing. We are told, for instance, very little of the appear- 
ance of the interior of an American home or inn, church or 
school We have descriptions of the exterior of taverns 
and houses, and a few pictures of them, but the inside is 
left to the imagination. Travellers tell of congregating in 
the bar-room of the inns or hoteU, and of despatching hasty 
meals in the dining room, without telling us what either of 
these rooms looked like. The same is true of the bedrooms ; 
all of the attention of the average traveller seems to have 
been concentrated on the question of the cleanliness and 
comfort of the bed. 

In the descriptions of the American home we miss many 
small details which would help to make the picture vivid. 
We get no conception of the furniture, of the pictures on 
the walls, of the nnmberless objects of utility important in 
the life of the household. We are told comparatively little 
about the clothing which Americans wore; what informa- 
tion we have on the snbject is so fn^^mentary that we can 
form only a very unsatisfactory mental picture of the 
actual appearance of a Epical American. We are eon- 
■tantly impressed by the lack of discrimination in the choos- 
ing of subjects for discussion. It was perhaps natural that 
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each traveUer ahonld set down in his note book mention 
of those objects -which at the moment etmck hie tancy, but 
it is an inconvenient method for the historian who is at- 
tempting to reeonetruct the life which the Englishman ob- 
served. 

On matters outside the home, we are baffled hj the same 
silence in regard to certain points. Many travellers tell as, 
for instance, of the tnmpikes, which were generally re- 
garded as admirable. We are told by what method and 
□nder whose sapervision they were constmcted and how 
they differed from other American roads, bat only one 
traveller, Abdy, tells as what kind of vehicles were exempt 
from the payment of tolls, and not one tells as the rate of 
toll. In regard to statistics too, there are few complete and 
aathentic statements. Assertions which would naturally call 
for verification seem to have been offered with sublime in- 
difference to authority. Far too frequent for accurate in- 
formation is the ocearrence of the phrases, "I was told by 
the citizens of the town," and "I have the information 
from a gentleman of good standing." In most cases the 
omission of adequate authority leads the seeker after truth 
a chase in an attempt at verification. Most astonishing 
stories are told by observers on the sl^htest basis. Fidler, 
for instance, tells as that American clergymen are not 
permitted to sit in Congress. The origin of this prohibition 
he gives as follows: "One of the members of Congress, 
a clergyman, was very desirons that some permanent pro- 
vision should be made for the episcopal chnrch, and was 
urgent with a friend of bis, a member also, to use his 
endeavors to accomplish it. This friend, probably an- 
noyed by freqaent solicitations, and being, as Americans 
in general are represented, a sammer's-day friuid, prom- 
ised his word of honour that he would do something for 
the chnrch. Accordingly, he mentioned this circumstance 
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in Congress on tlie first opportunity, and relating lua 
promise, moved that no clei^;yman Aoold thenceforth 
sit in that honae. The motion waa carried hj a vast 
majority, and clergymen, with their golden anticipations, 
Tanisbed from it forever. This was told me by a divine of 
prominence." 

Considering that a great deal was stud by English travel- , 
lers about the interest of the Americans in politics, we are 
surprised to find that there was not more discosraon in travel 
literature of the principles of the political system. The 
apace devoted to this by most writers who mentioned the 
subject is occupied by qnotatious from the Federal consti- 
tution. The Englishman at home must have been rather 
at a loss if he depended on the travel books for any discus- 
sion of American politics and principles. Hamilton, it ia 
true, includes a somewhat lengthy discossion of these sub- 
jects rather by way of warning to his own country. The 
one notable exception, however, is K^dall, whose detailed 
exposition of the constitution of Connecticut is still re- 
garded as authoritative. 

It was the very unusual things that naturally commanded 
the most attention. Such curiosities as fircfiies, rattle- 
snakes, frogs, and mocking birds are seldom omitted from 
the accounts. The coloring of the American forests in the 
autumn and the severity of American thunderstorms were 
apparently subjects more worthy of comment than some of 
the greater issues of American life. It would be untrue to 
say that the average English traveller had no interest in the 
vital part of the "American scene," but it is quite true 
that many of these visitors had much the same attitude as 
most of us have who visit foreign countries today; the 
things that we recount in our travel tales are the strik- 
ingly unusual and interesting circnmstances. 

One must take into account, too, the particular bias of 
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certain authors. Uany of these travellers were especially 
interested in one sabject, in the light of which they inter- 
preted everything that th^ saw. This attitnde is quite dis- 
tinct from th« interest in trade revealed by Melish and 
Boardman and other writers who came for commercial rea- 
sons, or the botanical predilections of Bradbary. The re- 
ligions and the philanthropic inclinations seem to have been 
the most pronoonced. A notable case is that of Abdy, 
whose whole interpretation of American life is colored by 
his sympathy for the negro. Hardly a chapter of his three 
volumes is free from some reference to the injostice of the 
white man to the black. The result is an nnusaal though 
not very reliable book. 

In the same way, though not to the same degree, I>un- 
can was interested in religious matters, and a strong strain 
of piety may be perceived thronghout his work. He re- 
maricB in his preface that very little has been said as to the 
moral condition of the inhabitants of the United States, or 
as to their literary and religious characteristics, and he 
proposes to set right the misappreben^on on the subject. 
Fidler, too, looked at everything from the point of view of 
the regions conditions of the United States; his account is 
colored, as well, by his personal disappointment. This last 
factor plays an important part in travel literature, as we 
have seen, in the case of such widely different people as 
Parkinson and Mrs. Trollope. 

The question of the relative value of these accounts is a 
puzzling one. In most cases, it is almost impossible to say 
which facts were borrowed from other sources and which 
ones were original. Some books were palpably compilations 
of other works. In this class is Kingdom's "America and 
the British Colonies" (1620, 2nd ed.) The anther says in 
his preface that his information has been collected for the 
guidance of a friend and himself, both of whom at that 
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period entertained some intention of emigrating. In mak- 
ing the book, he has consulted the publications which have 
met with tbe greBtest share of public approbation. Bvi- 
dcsitl]r these are the works of Melish, Bristed, Bradbury, 
Michaox, Birkbeck, and Fearon. Much of his informalion 
is taken from the last-named ' author, whom he evidently 
r^ards as an anthori^. Another compilation is "A Geo- 
graphical, Historical, Commercial, and Agricultural View 
of the United States, Forming a Complete Emigrant's 
Directory, through Every Fart of the Republic, Compiled 
by Several Gentlemen" (1820). When one lo<^ through 
the large, closely-printed volume, it is ea^ to believe the 
statemmt that "recourse has been had to every work of 
reputation on these subjects that has appeared since the 
year 1768." The compilers do not name the authors to 
whom they are indebted, but transfer bodily to their pages 
long quotations apparently given on their own authority. 

A rather charming book which is drawn from other than 
original sources is Priscilla Wakefield's "Excnraions in 
North America." In her preface, the author sbys th&t her 
chief soorces have been Jefferson, Weld, BocbefoucauH, 
Bartram, Michauz, Carver, Mackenzie, and Eeam. As 
has already been noted, this book was compiled primarily 
for young people, and gives a particularly good account of 
both Canada and the United States. William Bingley's 
"Travels in North America, from Modem Writers," has 
also been cited as having been written for young people. 
"It has been the design of the author," Bingley Btcyz, "by 
a detail of anecdotes of extraordinary adventures, connected 
by illustrative remarks and observations, to allure young 
persons to a study of geography, and to the attunment of 
a knowledge of the character, habits, customs, and produc- 
tions of foreign nations." He quotes from Fearon, Weld, 
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Bu^beck, Francis Hall, Michaox, Bartram, Mackenzie, 
Pike, and Lewis and Clai^. 

In r^ard to the books of travel professedly original, 
some caution ia necessaiy. The works which are in the 
form of letters written from America, or jonrnals of the 
tour, kept more or less regularly and written down on the 
spot, inspire ub with more eonfldence than do the more uni- 
fied and much better written discuBaions. On the whole, it 
may be said that most of the travellers are rather scrapu- 
lons about attributing credit to the authorities from whom 
th^ borrow. Englishmen had recourse to many American 
books; several writers, Bristed, Francis HaU, and Priest, 
for instance, quote from Jefferson's "Notes on Virginia." 
Another favorite authority was Jedidiah Horse's "Oeog- 
raphy." Many gaps in the accounts of Palmer, Bristed, 
Francis HaU, and Francis Baily were filled l^ information 
tram this standard work. Few viators were as carefol bor- 
rowers as was Ouseley, whose chief authority was govern- 
ment records; however, Pitkin's "Statistical View of the 
United States" and Tench Coze's "View of the United 
States of America" were consulted with profit. Bristed'a 
book, for instance, is based largely on these two authori- 
ties, as well as on Brown's "Western Gazetteer," which 
other travellers also found helpfol. James Stuart and 
Blaue depended on Darby, whose "Louisiana" and "View 
of the United States" were universally accepted as author- 
itative. Stuart also used Timothy Flint's "Geography and 
History of the United States." Another useful American 
pnblication was Imlay's "Topographical Description of 
the Western Territory of North America," which was 
quoted by Baily ; Bristed considered it, however, too flattn- 
ing an account. 

English travell^v seem to have depended little on one 
another. Melish is perhaps the most generally known ; hia 
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map of the United States was considered very accurate; 
both Palmer and Blane copy it in their books. But if the 
average traveller took his information from the fellow- 
countrymen who preceded him, the fact is not apparent. 
That be was aware of the work of other observers is evident 
not only from the mention of English books of travel in the 
prefaces of the various works, bat from the fact that many 
travellers refate the statements of other writers. This has 
already been shown to be tme in the case of the distorted 
statements offered by Captain Hall and Mrs. Trollope, and 
the optimistic accoonte of Birkbeek. Other instances occur 
here and there in this travel literatiire. Madame D'Ams- 
mont, for example, speaks of Francis Hall's work in terms 
of commendation, and severely criticises Fearon's book, 
Bristed makes his opening chapter a discossion of other 
writers on America, both English and French. He exposes 
the credolity of Weld and the misrepresentations of Thomas 
Moore and discusses the authoritativeness of Beaojoor, Bris- 
sot, Volney, Melish, Bradbnry, and Birkbeek. Sach men- 
tion of other observers bears witness to the fact that English 
travellers were well known to one another; in r^ard to 
actual transmission of statement, however, one cannot be 
sure. If borrowing was done without giving authority, the 
evidence of it was rather well-concealed. 

A question which occurs to one at the very beginning of 
the preparation of the material for this book, is — did the 
English travellers, as a whole, tell the tmth aboat Amer- 
ieat By way of answer, one may trace a consistent de- 
velopment in the attitude of these observers. It is notice- 
able that in the days immediately following the Revolution, 
the general ideas entertained of the United States were 
unjust and untrue. Perhaps it was because so Uttle was 
real^ known about America that writers like Pai^inson, 
Weld, Janson, and Moore felt at liberty to let their im- 
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agination wander where it would. Just aft«r the b^in- 
oing of the nineteenth centnry, a change becomes quite ap- 
parent to the reader of travel literature. One haa an in- 
creasing aenae of treading upon the firmer ground of fact 
rather than upon the qaagmire of imagination and preju- 
dice. A boob like Melish's "Travels," for instance, is a 
landmark in this evolution of a correct idea of American 
life. It ia true that writers like Fearon, Faux, and Welby 
come after this time, but we have also, in the second decade 
of the century, Duncan, Lambert, and Hodgson, all of 
whom are to be generally trusted. As time went on, the 
books of travel not only multiplied but became more and 
more reliable ; about 1830, we have a large number of more 
or less authentic accounts — those of Kiss Martineau, 
Stuart, Coke, Ferrall, Vigne, Murray, and Hamilton, for 
instance. It is true that this last part of our period wit- 
nessed the publication of the works of Badl HaU and Mrs. 
Trollope, but these are to be regarded not as well-balanced 
and thoughtful accounts of American life, but rather as 
the product of two unfortunate dispositions. In regard to 
most matters, we may say that these later English travellers 
told the truth ; at least they were not palpably delighting in 
misrepresentation. 

The value of this travel literature, though it cannot be 
definitely estimated, is very real. If, as individuals, we are 
helped by the criticism of our friends or our enemies, we 
may expect as a nation to reap the same benefit from the 
opinions of those who came from other lands. Even the 
most prejudiced accounts contain some germs of truth. The 
effect on America of this vast bulk of English travel, and 
the part it played in the subsequent development of Ameri- 
can institutions can, of course, only be guessed at. At any 
rate, the detailed analysis of English attitude toward the 
United States in the critical fifty-year period after the 
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founding of the nation, cannot fail to make some contribu- 
tion to onr knowledge of American conditions of the time, 
and to present in a new and interesting light many of the 
instittttions which we Americans have come to take more or 
leas for granted. 
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236; condition of, at this time, 
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33 
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manners at the theatre, 232; 
defends Captain Hall, 200; pop- 
ularity of her book, 200-291; 
influence of, 292-293; 302; on 
love of money, 310; on standards 
of morality, 314; 316; 340; 343; 
344 

Trumbull, John, American artist, 
239 

Trumbull, John, "Mac Fingal," 278 

Tuckerman, Henry T., on Engjieb 

books of travel, 286-267; 294 
Tudor, Henry, 13; struck with 
American landlord, 62; visits 
Philadelphia hospiUl, 118; vis- 
its Auburn prison, 119; on sugar 
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growing, 1SS-IS0; on Boaton 
Bchoola, 806; on number of atu- 
dents in New England college* 
210; on Y*l«, 214; meeta athe- 
ieta, 248; on Mra. Trollope, 2S3; 
on American •ensitiTeneu, 302; 
on national vanity, 303-304 
T^mpikei, Sl-dS; maintenuice of, 
106; 338 

Union, NeeeMit^ for the preaem- 
tion of the, 332-338 

UnitarianiBm, rival of Epieoopacy, 
26B; divided attitude toward, 
268; in New England, 268-260; 
spread of, 269; 200 

Unitod States, The, a unique ex- 
periment in statecraft, 1 ; di- 
vided opinion on future of, 2 

United SUtes Bank, Historjr of 
the, 200-202 

UniTeraaliam, Hostile attitude to 
ward, 202; misunderetandiiig of, 
262; 266 

University of Pennsylvania, Cur- 
riculum of, 210-211; noted lor 
medical eehool, 216 

Unpopularity of the Bouth aa a - 
place of settlement, SU 

Value of English travel literature, 
344-346 

Van Buren, Uartin, quoted, 305- 
30e 

Vanity, NaUonal, 302-306 

Vigne, Godfrey, 13; on the stage- 
coach, 47 ; visits Philadelphia 
penitentiary, IIT; on the United 
SUtes Bank, 20O; on Harvard 
College, 214; sees Ox^»er, the 
tragedian, 236 ; mi uniformity of 



language, 241 ; on American 
pronunciation, 242-243 ; on wrong 
use of words, 243; on Shaker 
meeting, 268; on fondness for 
titles, 307; predicts dissolution 
of the United SUtei, 332; 344 

Vir^nia, Treatment of slaves in, 
137; slave trade in, 138-139; 
worst example of farming econ- 
omy, 166-IC7; domestic maon- 
factures in, 167; factory in 
Kichmond, 170; bad reputation 
in trade with Qreat BriUIn, 
180-190; trade of, ISO; educa- 
tion in, 206-207; observance ot 
Sunday in, 249 

Voice, The American, BO-Bl 

Voltaire, 219 

Votii^, by ballot, Dangers of, 328 

Wagon, Description of emigrant's, 

36 
Wakefield, PriscilU, 16 n, 341 
Walsh, Robert, 46, 279-282. 284 
Waltzing, Attitude toward, 96 
Wansey, Henry, 48; 166; visits a 
copper mine, 176-177; on Uassa- 
ehusette trade, 187; on internal 
revenue, 1B6; on Yale, 214; 231; 
276 
Washington's Tomb, 20-21 
Wastefulness, American, 311 
Waverley Novels, Popularity of 

the, 218-219 
WebeUr, Noah, 226 
Welby, Adlard, 92; on price of 
farm land, 163; praised by The 
Quarterly, 284; on lack of gai- 
ety, 319; 344 
Weld, Isaac, 3-4; 60; visits Phila- 
delphia almshouse, 108; at hos- 
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piUl, 118; viiita prlBon, 116- 
llOl on FeoiujlTBiiia. mills, ITS; 
on minM, 176; on the Virginia 
trkde, IB9-leO; dMciibea Will- 
iam Mid Mu7 Collega, 812-213; 
Tiaiti thMtre, £31; on Snndar 
in Virginia, 249 ; 271 ; on .Am«ri- 
can incivility, 300; 343 

"Western 0*utt«er, The," on New 
Orleans, 68; 342 

Wfiite Mountains, VisiU to tbe, 
20, 333 

Whitloeke, Mrs., acts on American 
stage. 231 

William and Mary College, de- 
•crilMd, 212-213 

Wilmington, N. C, as a trading 
port, 190 

Wtlion, Alexander, "Ornithology," 
224 

Wirt, William, defends Virginia, 
69; criticism of, 224 

"Wister parties," 238 

Women, American, Beseire of, EB- 
09, 94-9B; importance of, in a 
new country, 86 ; tack of beauty, 
S9; early fading of, 69, 90-91; 



gait of, 89; feature* and Hgnra 
ot, 89-90; poor teeth, 90; reaaona 
for poor health, 90-91; dress <rf, 
91-92; education of, 92-94; fond- 
ness for novels, 93; social man- 
Bsr of, B4-9S; modesty of, 96- 
96; freedom of, 98; Ugh poai- 
tion of, 98-99; lack of unwom- 
anly employment, 99; seldcsn 
•een at theatre, 231 

Woodwortb, Samuel, Criticism of, 
224 

Wordsworth, 219 

"Workfea," 179; a menace to the 
goTcmment, 328 

Wright, Fanny (Bee lyArusmont, 
Frances Wright) 

Tale College, 2I421S 

Yankee, Character of tbe, 301, SIZ- 

313 
Yawning, a trait of American tnaa- 

ners, 76 
"Year in Enrope, A," criUeiMd, 

224 
Yellow ferer. 111 
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